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LAKE REMINISCENCES, FROM 1807 TO 1830. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER., 


NO, L—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


In 1807 it was, at the beginning of winter, 
that I first saw William Wordsworth. I have 
already mentioned that I had introduced myself 
to his notice by letter as early as the spring of 
1803. To this hour it has continued, I believe, 
a mystery to Wordsworth, why it was that I 
suffered an interval of four and a half years to 
slip away before availing myself of the standing 
invitation with which I had been honoured to 
the poet’s house. Very probably he accounted 
for this delay by supposing that the new-born 
liberty of an Oxford life, with its multiplied 
enjoyments, acting upon a boy just emancipated 
from the restraints of a school, and, in one hour, 
elevated into what we Oxonians sv proudly and 
so exclusively* denominate a ‘‘ man,” might have 
tempted me into pursuits alien from the pure 
intellectual passions which had so powerfully 
mastered my youthful heart some years before. 
Extinguished such a passion could not be ; nor 
eould he think, if remembering the fervour with 
which I had expressed it, the sort of “ nym- 
pholepsy” which had seized upon me, and which, 
in some imperfect way, I had avowed with refer- 
ence to the very origin of lakes and mountains, 
amongst which the scenery of this most original 
poetry had chiefly grown up and moved. The very 
names of the ancient hills—Fairfeld, Seat San- 
dal, Helvellyn, Blencathara, Glaramara ; of the 
sequestered glens—such as Borrowdale, Martin- 
dale, Mardale, Wasdale, and Ennerdale ; but, 
above all, the shy pastoral recesses, not garishly 





* At the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where 
the town is viewed as a mere ministerial appendage to 
the numerous colleges—the civic Oxferd, for instance, ex- 
isting for the sake of the academic Oxford, and not vice 
versa—it has naturally happened that the students honour 
with the name of “aman,” him only who wears a cap 
and gown, The word is not used with any reference to 
physical powers, or toage; but simply to the final object 
for which the places are supposed to have first arisen, and 
to maintain themselves. There is, however, a ludicrous 
effect produced, in some instances, by the use of this term 
in contradistinguishing parties. “ Was he a man 2” is a 
frequent question; and as frequent in the mouth of a 
stripling under nineteen, speaking, perhaps, of a huge, 
elderly tradesman—“ Oh, ng | not a man at all,” 
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in the world’s eye, like Windermere or Derwent- 
water, but lurking half unknown to the traveller 
of that day—Grasmere, for instance, the lovely 
abode of the poet himself, solitary, and yet 
sowed, as it were, with a thin diffusion of humble 
dwellings—here a scattering, and there a clus- 
tering, as in the starry heavens—sufficient to 
afford, at every turn and angle, human remem- 
brances and memorials of time-honoured affec- 
tions, or of passions, (as the “ Churchyard 
amongst the Mountains” will amply demon- 
strate)—not wanting even in scenic and tragical 
interest :—these were so many local spells upon 
me, equally poetic and elevating with the Mil- 
tonic names of Valdarno and Vallombrosa, whilst, 
in addition to that part of their power, they had 
a separate fascination, under the anticipation that 
very probably | might here form personal ties 
which would for ever connect me with their 
sweet solitudes by powers deep as life and awful 
as death. Oh! sense of mysterious pre-exist- 
ence, by which, through years in which as yet a 
stranger to these valleys of Westmuvreland, I 

viewed myself asa phantom-self—asecond identity 
projected from ny own consciousness, and already 
living amongst them !—how was it, and by what 
prophetic instinct, that already I said to myself 
oftentimes, when chasing day-dreams along the 
pictures of these wild mountainous labyrinths, 

which as yet 1 had not traversed—Here, in some 

distant year, I shall be shaken with love, and there 

with stormiest grief >—whence was it that sudden 

revelations came upon me, like the drawing-up 

of a curtain, and closing again as rapidly, of 
scenes that made the future heaven of my life ? 

—and how was it that in thought I was and yet 

in reality was vot a denizen, already, in1803—4—5, 

of lakes and forest lawns which I never saw tiil 

1807 ?—and that, by a prophetic instinct of the 
heart, I rehearsed and lived over, as it were, in 

vision, those chapters of my life which have car- 
ried with them the weightiest burthen of joy and 
sorrow, and by the margin of those very lakes 
and hills with which I prefigured this connexion? 


—and, in short, that for me, by a transcendant 
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privilege, during the noviciate of my life, most 
truly I might say— 
“In To-day already walked To-morrow ?”’ 

Deep are the voices which seem to call, deep is 
the lesson which would be taught even to the most 
thoughtless of men, by “ any gladsome field of 
earth” which he may chance to traverse, if (ac- 
cording to the supposition* of Wordsworth) that 
field, so gay to him, 
“ could render back the sighs 

To which it hath responded ;” 

—_______“ or could echo the sad steps 

By which it bath been trod,” 
But, if this recall of the real be affecting, much 
more so to me is this aerial and shadowy antici- 
pation of the future, when looked back upon from 
far distance through a multitude of years, and 
when confirmed for the great outlines of its 
sketches by the impassioned experience of life. 
Why 1 should have done so, I can hardly say ; but 
that I did—even before I had visited Grasmere, 
and whilst it was almost certain, from the sort 
of vhannel in which my life seemed destined to 
flow, that London would be the central region 
of my hopes and fears—even then I turned to 
¢irasmere and its dependencies as knit up, in 
some way as yet unknown, with my future des- 
tinies. Of this, were it not that it would weara 
superstitious air, I could mention a very memor- 
able proof from the records of my life in 1804, 
full three and a half years before | saw Gras- 
mere. However, I allude to that fact in this 
place by way of shewing that Oxford had not 
weaned my thoughts from the northern moun- 
tains and their great inhabitants ; and that my 
delay was due to anything rather than to waning 
interest. On the contrary, the real cause of my 
delay was the too great profundity, and the in- 
creasing profundity, of my interest in this regen- 
eration of our national poetry ; and the increas- 
ing awe, in due proportion to the decaying 
thoughtlessness of boyhood, which possessed me 
for the character of its author. So far from 
neglecting Wordsworth, it is a fact (and Professor 
W ilson—who, without knowing me in those or 
for many subsequent years, shared my feelings 
towards both the poetry and the poet—has a 
story of his own experience somewhat similar, to 
report)—it is a fact, I say, that twice I had un- 
dertaken a long journey expressly for the pur- 
pose of paying my respects to Wordsworth ; 
twice | came so far as the little rustic inn (at 
that time the sole inn of the neighbourhood) at 
Church Coniston—the village which stands at the 
north-western angle of Coniston Water; and 
om neither occasion could I summon confidence 
enough to present myself before him. It was 
not that I had any want of proper bo!dness for 
facing the most numerous company of a mixed 
or ordinary character: reserved indeed I was, 
and too much so, perhaps even shy—from the 
character of my mind, so profoundly meditative, 
and the character of my life, so profoundly se- 


® See the divine passage in “ The Excursion,” begin- 
ning— 
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questered : but still, from counteracting causes, 
I was not deficient in a reasonable self-confi- 
dence towards the world generally. But the very 
image of Wordsworth,as I prefigured it tomy own 
planet-struck eye, crushed my faculties as before 
Elijah or St Paul. Twice, as I have said, did I 
advance as far as the Lake of Coniston, which 
is about eight miles from the church of Grasmere, 
and once I absolutely went forwards from Conis- 
ton to the very gorge of Hammerscar, from which 
the whole vale of Grasmere suddenly breaks upon 
the view in a style of almost theatrical surprise, 
with its lovely valley stretching in the distance, 
the lake lying immediately below, with its so- 
lemn boat-like island of five acres in size, seem- 
ingly floating on its surface ; its exquisite outline 
on the opposite shore, revealing all its little 
bays and wild sylvan margin, feathered to the 
edge with wild flowers and ferns. In one quar- 
ter, a little wood, stretching for about half a 
mile towards the outlet of the lake, more directly 
in opposition to the spectator ; a few green fields ; 
and beyond them, just two bowshots from the 
water, a little white cottage gleaming from the 
midst of trees, with a vast and seemingly never- 
ending series of ascents, rising above it to the 
height of more than three thousand feet. That 
little cottage was Wordsworth’s from the time of 
his marriage, and earlier—in fact, from the begin- 
ning of the century to the year 1808. Afterwards, 
for many a year, it was mine. Catching one 
hasty glimpse of this loveliest of landscapes, I 
retreated like a guilty thing, for fear 1 might be 
surprised by Wordsworth, and then returned 
faint-heartedly to Coniston, and so to Oxford, 
re infectd. This was in 1806, And thus far, 
from mere excess of nervous distrust in my 
own powers for sustaining a conversation with 
Wordsworth, I had, for nearly five years, shrunk 
from a meeting for which, beyond all things 
under heaven, I longed. These, the reader will 
say, were foolish feelings. Why, yes; perhaps 
they were ; but they had a laudable foundation ; 
for I carried my modesty to a laughable excess 
undoubtedly ; but yet it was modesty which 
co-operated with other feelings to produce my 
foolish panic. I had lived in profounder solitude 
than can have fallen to the lot of many people, 
which arose from the unusual defect of sympathy 
I found in all around me; and this solitude 
gave a preternatural depth to my master feelings, 
which originally were deep enough; and, to 
speak phrenologically, the organ of veneration 
must have received an inordinate developementin 
my case. However, say what one can for it, no 
doubt my conduct was very absurd ; and | be- 
gan to think so myself, I fancied continually a 
plain, honest, old relative saying to me—“ Let 
the man be a god even, he will shew himself very 
little of a good one if he is not satisfied with a 
devotion such as yours, You offer him almost a 
blamable adoration. What more can he require ? 
And if more he does require, hang me if I 
wouldn't think myself too good for any man’s 
scorn ; and, after one trial of it, I would wish 
him good morning for ever.” Still I witnessed 
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a case where a kind of idol had, after all, re- 
jected an idolator that did not offer a splendid 
triumph to his pride; and with the additional 
cruelty of slighting this worshipper in behalf of 
one more brilliant, who seemed in great doubt 
whether he should admire or not. And, although 
I thought better of Mr Wordsworth’s moral 
nature than to suppose it possible for him to err 
in this extent, or even with this kind of inso- 
lence, yet I could not reconcile myself to the 
place of an humble admirer, valued, perhaps, for 
the right direction of his feelings, but practi- 
cally neglected in behalf of some more gifted 
companion, who might have the power (which 
much I feared that I should never have) of talk- 
ing to him on something like equal terms, as re- 
spected the laws and principles of poetry. I could 
bear well enough to be under-valued, or even 
openly scorned ; for, said I to myself, it is the 
lot of every man in this world to be scorned by 
somebody ; and also, to balance that misfortune, 
every man has a chance of one worshipper. 
“J,” says Sir Andrew Aguecheek—“ I was adored 
once.” Yes, even Aguecheek had his one adorer ; 
and there is not that immeasurable fool in this 
world, but that (according to La Fontaine’s con- 
solatory doctrine) he has a fair chance for find- 
ing “un plus grand sot que luiméme.” But, 
with all this equanimity in my expectation and 
demands, philosophically as I could have recon- 
ciled myself to contempt, there was a limit. 
People there were in this world whose respect I 
could not dispense with: people also there have 
been in this world (alas! alas!) whose love was 
to me no less indispensable. Have it I must, or 
life would have had no value in my eyes. Was I 
then so deficient in conversational power that I 
could not hope to acquit myself respectably ? 
In that respect, it is a singularity in which (if I 
May presume, even for a defect, to compare my- 
self with so great a man) I resembled Words- 
worth—namely, that in early youth I laboured 
under a peculiar embarrassment and penury of 
words, when I sought to convey my thoughts ade- 
quately upon interesting subjects: neither was it 
words only that I wanted ; but I could not unravel, 
I could not even make perfectly conscious to my- 
self, or properly arrange the subsidiary thoughts 
into which one leading thought often radiates ; 
or, at least, I cculd not do this with anything 
like the rapidity requisite for conversation. 1 
laboured like a Sibyl instinct with the burden 
of prophetic wo, as often as I found myself 
dealing with any topic in which the understand- 
ing combined with deep feelings to suggest mixed 
and tangled thoughts: and thus partly—partly 
also from my invincible habit of reverie—at that 
era of my life, I had a most distinguished talent 
“pour le silence.” Wordsworth, from something 
of the same causes, suffered (by his own report to 
myself) at the same age from pretty much the 
same infirmity. And yet, in more advanced 
years—probably about twenty-eight or thirty— 
both of us acquired a remarkable fluency in the 
art of unfolding our thoughts colloquially. How- 
ever, at that period my deficiencies were what I 
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have described. And after all, though I had no 
absolute cause for anticipating contempt, I was so 
far right in my fears, that since that time I have 
had occasion to perceive a worldly tone of senti- 
ment in Wordsworth, not less thanin Mrs Hannah 
More andother literary people, by whichthey were 
led to set a higher value upon a limited respect 
from a person high in the world’s esteem, than 
upon the most lavish spirit of devotion from an 
obscure quarter. Now, in that point, my feel- 
ings are far otherwise ; and, though it is praising 
myself to say so, yet say it [ must, because it 
is mere truth—that, if a fool were so far to 
honour me as to profess, in Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek’s phrase, even to “ adore” me—yes, though 
it were Sir Andrew himself—I should say, 
«My poor fool! thy adoration will do me but 
little good in this world ; yet, to know that thy 
whole heart’s wealth is given up to me, that 
forces me to value thy homage more than I would 
that of Solomon in all his glory.” Meantime, 
the world went on; events kept moving ; and, 
amongst them, in the course of 1807, occurred 
the event of Mr Coleridge's return to England 
from his official station in the Governor’s family 
at Malta; my introduction to his acquaintance 
at Bridgewater, where he was then (summer of 
1807) visiting, together with his family, amongst 
old Somersetshire friends ; his subsequent jour 
ney to Bristol, near which (at the Hotwells) I 
was then staying with a female relation; and, 
finally, upon discovering that he was anxious to 
put his wife and children under some friendly 
escort, on their return homewards to Keswick, 
(he himself being summoned to execute an en- 
gagement to lecture at the Royal Institution 
during the coming winter,) I offered to unite 
with Mrs Coleridge in a post-chaise to the north, 
My offer was readily accepted, and, at the latter 
end of October, we set forwards—Mrs Cole. 
ridge, viz., with her two surviving sons—Hartley, 
aged nine, the oldest ; Derwent, about seven— 
her beautiful little daughter, about five; and, 
finally, myself. Going by the direct route through 
Gloucester, Bridgewater, &c., on the third day 
we reached Liverpool, where I took up my 
quarters at a hotel, whilst Mrs Coleridge paid a 
visit of a few days to a very interesting family, 
friends of Southey. These were the Misses 
Koster, daughters of an English gold merchant 
of celebrity, who had recently quitted Portugal 
on the approach of the French army under 
Junot. Mr Koster did me the honour to call at 
my quarters, and invite me to his house ; an in- 
vitation which I very readily accepted, and had 
thus an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
a family the most accomplished J had ever known, 
At dinner, there appeared only the family party, 
several daughters, and one son, a fine young man 
of twenty, but who was consciously dying of 
asthma. Mr Koster, the head of the family, 
was distinguished for his good sense and practi- 
cal information ; but, in Liverpool, still more so 
by his eecentric and obstinate denial of certain 
notorious events; in particular, he denied that 


any such battle as Talavera had ever been fought, 
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and had a large wager depending upon the result. 
His house was the resort of distinguished 
foreigners; and, on the first evening of my din- 
ing there, as well as afterwards, | there met, for 
the first time and for the last, that marvel of 
women, Madame Catalani. I had heard her re- 
peatedly ; but never before been near enough to 
see her smile and converse—even to be hon- 
oured with a smile myself. She and Lady Ham- 
ilton were the most effectively brilliant women I 
ever saw. However, on this occasion, the Miss 
Kosters outshone even la Catalani ; to her they 
talked in the most fluent Italian; to some 
foreign men, in Portuguese; to one, in French ; 
and to most of the party in English ; and each, 
by turns, seemed to be their native tongue. Nor 
did they shrink, even in the presence of the 
mighty enchantress and syren, from exhibiting 
their musical skill. 

From Liverpool, after about a week’s delay, 
we pursued our journey northwards. We had 
slept on the first day at Lancaster. Cunse- 
quently, at the rate of motion which then pre.. 
vailed throughout England—which, however, was 
rarely equalled on that road, where all things 
were in arrear by comparison with the eastern 
and southern roads of the kingdom—we naturally 
enough found ourselves, about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, at Ambleside, fourteen miles tu 
the north of Kendal, and thirty.six from our 
sleeping quarters. There, for the last time, we 
stopped tu change horses, a ceremony which then 
took half an hour; and, about four o'clock, we 
found ourselves on the summit of the White 
Moss, a hill which rises between the second and 
third mile-stones on the stage from Ambleside to 
Keswick, and which then retarded the traveller’s 
advance bya full fifteen minutes, but is now 
evaded by a lower line of road. In ascending 
this hill, from weariness of moving so slowly, I, 
with the two Coleridges, had alighted ; and, as 
we all chose to stretch our legs by running down 
the hill, we had left the chaise behind us, and 
had even lost the sound of the wheels at times, 
when, all at once, we came at an abrupt turn of 
the road, in sight of a white cottage, with two 
solemn yew.trees breaking the glare of its white 
wally. A sudden shock seized me on recognising 
this cottage, of which, in the previous year, I had 


the opposite sideof the lake. I paused, and felt my 
old panic returning upon me; but just then, as if 
to take away all doubt upon the subject, I saw 
Hartley Coleridge, who had gained upon me con- 
siderably during my pause of hesitation, suddenly 
turn in at a garden gate ; and, just then, the 
chaise, which had been rattling furiously down the 
descent, according to the invariable practice of 
Westmoreland drivers, (for in Westmoreland 
they never lock down the steepest descents, and 
therefore rightly keep up their horses ata flying 
gallop,) suddenly turned a corner of the road 
and came into sight; at the same moment Mrs 
Coleridge waved her hand from one of the front 
windows ; and the direction of this motion to 





that here at last we had reached our port ; that 
this little cottage was tenanted by that man 
whom, of all the men from the beginning of 
time, I most fervently desired to see ; that, in 
less than a minute, I should meet Wordsworth 
face to face. Coleridge was of opinion that, if 
a man were really and consciously to see an 
apparition—supposing, I mean, the case to be a 
physical possibility that a spiritual essence should 
be liable to the action of material organs—in 
such circumstances death would be the inevitable 
result ; and, if so, the wish which we hear so 
commonly expressed for such experience is as 
thoughtless as that of Semele in the Grecian 
Mythology, so natural in a female, that her lover 
should visit her en grand costume, and “ with his 
tail on’—presumptuous ambition, that unex- 
pectedly wrought its own ruinous chastisement ! 
Judged by Coleridge’s test, my situation could 
not have been so terrific as his who anticipates a 
ghost—for, certainly, I survived thie meeting ; 
but, at that instant, it seemed pretty much the 
same to my own feelings. Never before or since 
can I reproach myself with having trembled at 
the approaching presence of any creature that is 
born of woman, excepting only, for once or twice 
in my life, woman herself; now, however, I did 
tremble ; and J forgot, what in no other cir- 
cumstances I could have forgotten, to stop for 
the coming up of the chaise, that I might be 
ready to hand Mrs Coleridge out. Had Charle- 
magne and all his Peerage been behind me, or 
Cesar and his equipage, or Death on his pale 
horse, I should have forgotten them at that mo- 
ment of intense expectation, and of eyes fascin- 
ated to what lay before me, or what might in a 
moment appear. Through the littlegate | pressed 
forward ; ten steps beyond it lay the principal 
door of the house. ‘Lo this, no longer clearly 
conscious of my own feelings, I passed on 
rapidly ; I heard a step, a voice, and, like a flash 
of lightning, Isaw the figure emerge of a tallish 
man, who held out his hand, and saluted me 
with the most cordial manner, and the warmest 
expression of friendly welcome that it is possible 
to imagine. ‘The chaise, however, drawing up 
to the gate at that moment, he (and there needed 


/ no Roman nomenclator to tell me that this he, 
| the owner of this noble countenance, was Words- 
gained a momentary glimpse from Hammerscar, on 





the right, at once confirmed me in my belief | 


worth) felt himself summoned, as master of the 
hospitalities on the occasion, to advance and re- 
ceive Mrs Coleridge. I, therefore, stunned al- 
most with the actual accomplishment.of a catas- 
trophe so long anticipated and so long postponed, 
mechanically went forward into the house, A 
little semi-vestibule between two doors prefaced 
the entrance into what might be considered the 
principal room of the cottage. it was an oblong 
square, not above eight and a half feet high, 
sixteen feet long, and twelve broad ; very prettily 
wainscotted from the floor to the ceiling with dark 
polished oak, slightly embellished with carving. 
One window there was—a perfect and unpretend- 
ing cottage window, with little diamond panes, 
embowered, at almost every season of the year, 
with roses ; and, in the summer and autumn, with 
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a profusion of jessamineand other fragrant shrubs. 
From the exuberant luxuriance of the vegetation 
around it, and from the dark hue of the wains- 
cotting, this window, though tolerably large, did 
not furnish a very powerful light to one who 
entered from the open air. However, I saw suffi- 
ciently to be aware of two ladies just entering 
the room, from a doorway opening upon a little 
staircase. The foremost, a tall young woman, 
with the most winning expression of benignity 
upon her features that I had ever beheld, made 
a slight curtsey, and advanced to me, preseating 
her hand with so frank an air that all embarrass- 
ment must have fled in a moment before the 
native goodness of her manner, This was Mrs 
Wordsworth, cousin of the poet ; and, for the last 
five years or more, his wife. She was now mother 
of two children, a son and a daughter ; and she 
furnished a remarkable proof how possible it is 
for a woman, neither handsome nor even comely, 
according to the rigour of criticism—nay, gen- 
erally pronounced very plain—to exercise all the 
practical power and fascination of beauty, through 
the mere compensatory charms of sweetness all 
but angelic, of simplicity the most entire, wo- 
manly self-respect, and purity of heart speaking 
through all her looks, acts, and movements. 
Words, | was going to have added; but her words 
were few. In reality, she talked so little that 
Mr Slave-Trade Clarkson used to say of her 
that she could only say “ God bless you!” Cer- 
tainly her intellect was not of an active order ; 
but, in a quiescent, reposing, meditative way, she 
appeared always to have agenial enjoyment from 
her own thoughts; and it would have been strange 
indeed if she, who enjoyed such eminent advan- 
tages of training, from the daily society of her hus- 
band and his sister, not only hearing the best parts 
of English literature daily read, or quoted by 
short fragments, but also hearing them very often 
critically discussed in a style of great originality 
and truth, and by the light of strong poetic feel- 
ing—strange it would have been had any person, 
though dull as the weeds of Lethe in the native 
constitution of his mind, failed to acquire some 
power of judging for himself, and putting forth 
some functions of activity. But undoubtedly that 
was not her element : to feel and to enjoy in a lux. 
urious repose of mind—there was her forte and 
her peculiar privilege ; and how much better this 
was adapted to her husband’s taste, how much 
more adapted to uphold the comfort of his daily 
life, than a blue-stocking loquacity, or even a 
legitimate talent for discussion and analytic skill, 
may be inferred from his celebrated verses, be- 
ginning— 

‘** She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight ;”’ 
and ending with this matchless winding-up of 
an intellectual homage, involving a description 
of an almost ideal wife— 

“ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 

To warn, to comfort, to command ; 

And yet” 
going back to a previous thought, and resuming 
a leading impression of the whole character— 
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“ And yet a spirit too, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


From these verses, I say, it may be inferred 
what were the qualities which won Wordsworth’s 
admiration in a wife; for these verses were 
written upon Mary Hutchinson, his own cousin, 
and his wife; and not written, as Coleridge’s 
movable verses upon “ Sara,” for some for- 
gotten original Sara, and subsequently trans- 
ferred to every other Sara who came across his 
path. Once for all, these exquisite lines were 
dedicated to Mrs Wordsworth ; were understood 
to describe her—to have been prompted by the 
feminine graces of her character ; hers they are, 
and will remain for ever. To these, therefore, 
I may refer the reader for an idea, by infinite 
degrees more powerful and vivid than I could give 
him, of what was most important in the partner 
and second self of the poet. And I shall add to 
this abstract of her moral portrait these few con- 
cluding traits of her appearance in a physical 
sense. She was tall—that I have already said ; 
her figure was good—except that, for my taste, 
it was rather too slender, and so it always con- 
tinued. In complexion she was fair ; and there 
was something peculiarly pleasing even in this ac- 
cident of the skin, for it was accompanied by an 
animated expression of health, a blessing which, 
in fact, she possessed uninterruptedly, very pleas. 
ing in itself, and also a powerful auxiliary of that 
smiling benignity which constituted the greatest 
attraction of her person. ‘ Her eyes”—the 
reader may already know—* her eyes— 


“ Like stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight, too, her dark brewn hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn.” 
But strange it is to tell that, in these eyes of ves- 
per gentleness, there was a considerable obliquity 
of vision ; and much beyond that slight obliquity 
which is often supposed to be an attractive 
foible of the countenance: and yet, though it 
ought to have been displeasing or repulsive, in 
fact it was not. Indeed all faults, had they been 
ten times more and greater, would have been 
swallowed up or neutralized by that supreme 
expression of her features, to the intense unity 
of which every lineament in the fixed parts, and 
every undulation in the moving parts, or play ot 
her countenance, concurred—viz., a sunny be- 
nignity—a radiant gracefulness—such as in this 
world I never saw equalled or approached. 

Here, then, the reader has a sketch of Mrs 

Wordsworth. Immediately behind her, moved a 
lady, much shorter, much slighter, and perhaps, 
in all other respects, as different from her 
in personal characteristics as could have been 
wished, for the most effective contrast. ‘‘ Her 


! face was of Egyptian brown ;” rarely, in a woman 


of English birth, had I seen a more determinate 
gipsy tan. Her eyes were not soft, as Mrs 
Wordsworth’s, nor were they fierce or bold; 
but they were wild and startling, and hurried in 
their motion. Her manner was warm and even 
ardent ; her sensibility seemed constitutionally 
deep ; and some subtle fire of impassioned in. 
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tellect apparently burned within her, which, being 
alternately pushed forward into a conspicuous 
expression by the irrepressible instincts of her 


temperament, and then immediately checked, in | 


ebedience to the decorum of her sex and age, 
and her maidenly condition, (for she had rejected 
all offers of marriage, out of pure sisterly regard 
to her brother and his children,) gave to her 
whole demeanour and to her conversation, an air 
of embarrassment and even of self-conflict, that 
was sometimes distressing to witness. 
very utterance and enunciation often, or rather 
generally, suffered in point of clearness and steadi- 
ness, from the agitation of her excessive organic 
sensibility, and, perhaps, from some morbid irri- 
tability of the nerves. At times, the self-counter- 
action and self-bafiling of her feelings, caused her 
even to stammer, and so determinately to stammer 
that a stranger who should have seen her and 
quitted her in that state of feeling, would have cer- 
tainly set her down for one plagued with that in- 
firmity of speech, as distressingly asCharles Lamb 
himself. This was Miss Wordsworth, the only 
sister of the poet—his “ Dorothy ;’ who naturally 
owed so much to the life-long intercourse with her 
great brother, in his most solitary and sequestered 
years ; but, on the other hand, to whom he has ac- 
knowiledged obligations of the profoundest nature ; 
and, in particular, this mighty one, through 
which we also, the admirers and the worshippers 
through every age of this great poet, are become 
equally her debtors—that whereas the intellect 
of Wordsworth was, by its original tendencies, 
too stern—too austere—too much enamoured of 
an ascetic harsh-sublimity, she it was—the lady 
who paced by his side continually through sylvan 
and mountain tracks, in Highland glens, and in 


Even her | 


ne 


the dim recesses of German charcoal-burners— | 


that first couched his eye to the sense of beauty— 
humanized him by the gentler charities, and en- 
grafted, with her delicate female touch, those 
graces upon the ruder growths of his nature, 


which have since clothed the forest of his genius | 


With a foliage corresponding in loveliness and 
beauty to the strength of its boughs and the 
massiness of its trunks. The greatest deductions 
from Miss Wordsworth’s attractions, and from 
the exceeding interest which surrounded her in 
right of her character, her history, and the rela- 
tion which she fulfilled towards her brother, was 
the glancing quickness of her motions, and other 
circumstances in her deportment, (such as her 
stooping attitude when walking,) which gave an 
ungraceful, and even an unsexual character to 
her appearance when out of doors. She did not 
cultivate the graces which preside over the per- 
son and its carriage. 


a er ee ee 


But, on the other hand, | 


she was a person of very remarkable endowments | 


intellectually ; and, in addition to the other great 
services which she rendered to her brother, this 
I may mention, as greater than all the rest, and 
it was one which equally operated to the benefit 


oe 


of every casual companion in a walk—viz., the | 


exceeding sympathy, always ready and always 


} 


could quote from a foreign author, reverberate as 
it were, d plusieurs reprises, to one’s own feelings, 
by the manifest impression it made upon her. 
The pulses of light are not more quick or more 
inevitable in their flow and undulation, than were 
the answering and echoing movements of hersym- 
pathizing attention. Her knowledge of litera- 
ture was irregular, and not systematically built 
up. She was content to be ignorant of many 
things ; but what she knew and had really 
mastered, lay where it could not be disturbed— 
in the temple of her own most fervid heart, In 
whatever I say or shall say of Miss Wordsworth, 
the reader may understand me to have the entire 
sanction and concurrence of Professor Wilson. 
We both knew Miss Wordsworth well; and we 
heartily agreed in admiring her. 

Such were the two ladies, who, with himself 
and two children, and at that time one servant, 
composed the poet's household. They were both 
somewhere about twenty-eight years old ; and, 
if the reader inquires about the single point 
which Ihave left untouched in their portraiture— 
viz., the style of their manners—I may say that 
it was in some points, naturally of a plain house- 
hold simplicity, but everyway pleasing, unaffected, 
and (as respects Mrs Wordsworth) even digni- 
fied. Few persons had seen so little as this lady 
of the world. She had seen nothing of high life, 
for she had seen none at all. Consequently, she 
was unacquainted with the conventional modes 
of behaviour, prescribed in particular situations 
by high breeding. But, as these modes are little 
more thanthe product of dispassionate good sense, 
applied to the circumstances of the case, it is sur- 
prising how few deficiencies are perceptible, even 
to the most vigilant eye—or, at least, essential 
deficiencies—in the general demeanour of any 
unaffected young woman, acting habitually un- 
der a sense of sexual dignity, courtesy, pure 
tastes, and elegant enjoyments, assisted by the 
daily counsel and revision of a masculine intel- 
lect, in the person of a brother or a husband. 
Miss Wordsworth had seen most of life, and even 
of good company ; for she had lived, when quite 
a girl, under the protection of a near relation at 
Windsor, who was a personal favourite of the 
royal family, and especially of George II]. Con- 
sequently she ought to have been the more pol- 
ished of the two; and yet, from greater natural 
aptitudes for refinement of manner in her sister- 
in-law, and partly, perhaps, from her more quiet 
and subdued manner, Mrs Wordsworth would 
have been pronounced the more lady-like per- 
sen, 

From the interest which attaches to every 
person so nearly connected as these two ladies 
with a great poet, ] have allowed myself a larger 
latitude than else might have been justifiable in 
describing them. I now go on with my narra. 
tive :— 

I was ushered up a little flight of stairs, four- 
teen in all, to a little dining-room, or whatever 
the reader chooses to call it. Wordsworth him. 


profound, by which she made all that one could | self has described the fire-place of this as his 


tel! her, all that one could describe, all that one 


** Half-kitehen and half-parlour fire.” 
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It was not fully seven feet six inches high, and, 
in other respects, pretty nearly of the same 
dimensions as the rustic hall below. There was, 
however, in a small recess, a library of perhaps 
300 volumes, which seemed to consecrate the 
room as the poet’s study and composing room ; 
and so occasionally it was. But far oftener he 
both studied, as I found, and composed on the 
high road. I had not been two minutes at the 
fireside, when in came Wordsworth, returning 
from his friendly attentions to the travellers be- 
low, who, it seemed, had been over-persuaded by 
hospitable solicitations to stay for this night in 
Grasmere, and to make out the remaining thir- 
teen miles of their road to Keswick on the fol- 
lowing day. Wordsworth entered. And “ what- 
like’ —to use a Westmoreland, as well as a Scot- 
tish expression— what-like” was Wordsworth ? 
A reviewer in Tdt/’s Magazine,* in noticing some 
recent collection of literary portraits, gives it as 
his opinion that Charles Lamb’s head was the 
finest amongst them. This remark may have been 
justified by the engraved portraits ; but, cer- 
tainly, the critic would have cancelled it had he 
seen the original heads—at least, had he seen 
them in youth or in maturity; for Charles 
Lamb bore age with less disadvantage to the in- 
tellectual expression of his appearance than 
Wordsworth, inwhom a sanguine, or rather coarse 
complexion, (or rather not complexion, properly 
speaking, so much as texture of flesh,) has, of 
late years, usurped upon the original bronze- 
tint and finer skin ; and this change of hue and 
change in the quality of skin, has been made 
fourfold more conspicuous, and more unfavour- 
able in its general effect, by the harsh contrast 
of grizaled hair which has displaced the original 
brown. No change in personal appearance ever 
can have been so unfortunate; for, generally 
speaking, whatever other disadvantages old age 
may bring along with it, one effect, at least, in 
male subjects, has a compensating tendency— 
that i¢ removes any tone of vigour too harsh, 
and mitigates the expression of power too unsub- 
dued. 


vigour, or, at least, hardiness, as if derived from 
constant exposure to the wind and weather, for 
the fine, sombre complexion which he once had, 
resembling that of a Venetian senator or a 
Spanish monk. Here, however, in describing 
the personal appearance of Wordsworth, I go 
back, of course, to the point of time at which I 
am speaking. To begin with his figure :— 
W ordsworth was, upon the whole, not a well-made 
man. His legs were pointedly condemned by all 
the female connoisseurs in legs that ever I heard 
lecture upon that topic ; not that they were bad 
in any way which would force itself upon your 
notice—there was no absolute deformity about 
them ; and undoubtedly they had been service- 
able legs beyond the average standard of human 
requisition ; for I calculate, upon good data, that 
with these identical legs Wordsworth must have 
traversed a distance of 175 to 180,000 English 


* Vol. IV., page 793, (Dec. 1837.) 








But, in Wordsworth, the effect of the | 
change has been to substitute an air of animal | 





miles—a mode of exertion which, to him, 
stood in the stead of wine, spirits, and all other 
stimulants whatsoever to the animal spirits; 
to which he has been indebted for a life of un- 
clouded happiness, and we for much of what is 
most excellent in his writings. But, useful as 
they have proved themselves, the Wordsworthian 
legs were certainly not ornamental ; and it was 
really a pity, as 1 agreed with a lady in think- 
ing, that he had not another pair for evening 
dress parties—when no boots lend their friendly 
aid to masque our imperfections from the eyes of 
female rigourists—the elegantes formarum spec- 
tatrices. A sculptor would certainly have dis- 
approved of their contour. But the worst part of 
W ordsworth’s person was the bust: there wasa 
narrowness and a droop about the shoulders 
which became striking, and had an effect of mean- 
ness when brought into close juxtaposition with 
a figure of a most statuesque order. Once on a 
summer morning, walking in the vale of Lang- 
dale with Wordsworth, his sister, and Mr J . 
a native Westmoreland clergyman, I remember 
that Miss Wordsworth was positively morti- 
fied by the peculiar illustration which settled upon 
this defective conformation. Mr J , a fine 
towering figure, six feet high, massy and columnar 
in his proportions, happened to be walking, a 
little in advance, with Wordsworth; Miss Words- 
worth and myself being inthe rear ; and from the 
nature of the conversation which then prevailed 
in our front rank, something or other about 
money, devises, buying and selling, we of the 
rear-guard thought it requisite to preserve this 
arrangement for a space of three miles or more ; 
during which time, at intervals, Miss W 
would exclaim, in a tone of vexation, “ Is it 
possible ?—can that be William? How very 
mean he looks!” and could not conceal a morti- 
fication that seemed really painful, until I, for 
my part, could not forbear laughing outright at 
the serious interest which she carried into this 
trifle. She was, however, right as regarded the 
mere visual judgment. Wordsworth’s figure, 
with all its defects, was brought into powerful 
relief by one which had been cast in a more 
square and massy mould; and in such a case it 
impressed a spectator with a sense of absolute 
meanness, more especially when viewed from be- 
hind, and not counteracted by his ccuntenance ; 
and yet Wordsworth was of a good height, just 
five feet ten, and not a alender man; on the 
contrary, by the side of Southey his limbs looked 
thick, almost in a disproportionate degree. But 
the total effect of Wordsworth’s person was 
always worst in a state of motion ; for, accord- 
ing to the remark I have heard from many coun- 
try people, “ he walked like a cade’—a cade 
being some sort of insect which advances by an 
oblique motion, This was not always perceptible, 
and in part depended (J believe) upon the posi- 
tion of his arms ; when either of these happened 
(as was very customary) to be inserted into the 
unbuttoned waistcoat, his walk had a wry or 
twisted appe ; and not appearance only-— 
for I have known it, by slow degrees, gradually 
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to edge off his companion from the middle to 
the side of the highroad.* Meantime, his face— 
that was one which would heve made amends 
for greater defects of figure; it was certainly 
the noblest for intellectual effects that, in actual 
life, I] have seen, or at least have consciously 
been led to notice. Many such, or even finer, 
I have seen amongst the portraits of Titian, and, 
in a later period, amongst those of Vandyke, 
from the great era of Charles I., as also from 
the court of Elizabeth and of Charles II.; but 
none which has so much impressed me in my 
own time. Haydon, the eminent painter, in his 
great picture of Christ's Entry into Jerusalem, 
has introduced Wordsworth in the character of 
a disciple attending his Divine Master. This fact 
ia well known; and, as the picture itself is toler- 
ably well known to the public eye, there are mul- 
titudes now living who will have seen a very im- 
pressive likeness of Wordsworth—some consci- 
ously, some not suspecting it. 
ever, always be many who have not seen any 
portrait at all of Wordsworth ; and therefore I 
will describe its general outline and effect. It 
was a face of the long order, often falsely classed 
as oval; but a greater mistake is made by many 
people in supposing the long face, which pre. 
vailed so remarkably in the Elizabethan and 
Carolinian periods, to have become extinct in 
our days. Miss Ferrier, in one of her brilliant 
novels, (** Marriage,” I think,) makes a High- 
land girl protest that “no Englishman with his 
round face” shall ever wean her heart from her 
own country ; but England is not the land of 
round faces—and those have observed little in- 
deed who think so: France it is that grows the 
round face, and in so large a majority of her 
provinces that it has become one of the national 
characteristics. And the remarkable impression 
which an Englishman receives from the pre- 
valence of the eternal orb of the human coun- 
tenance, proves of itself, without any conscious 
testimony, how the fact stands; in the blind 
sense of a monotony, in this respect not usual 
elsewhere, lies involved an argument that can- 
not be gainsaid. Besides receiving this evidence 
from positive experience, even upon an @ priori 
argument, how is it possible that the long face so 
prevalent in England, by all confession, in cer- 
tain splendid eras of our history, should have 
had time, in some five or six generations, to grow 
extinct? Again, the character of face varies 
essentially in different provinces. Wales has no 
connexion in this respect with Devonshire, nor 
Kent with Yorkshire, nor either with West- 
moreland. England, it is true, tends beyond all 
known examples toa general amalgamation of 
differences by means of its unrivalled freedom of 
intercourse. Yet even in England, law and ne- 
cessity have opposed as yet such and so many 
obstacles to the free diffusion of labour, that 





* In our Westmoreland highroads, which are so for- 
tunate as to have little breadth beyond that of lanes, there 
is no side-path, not even on approaching towns; con- 
sequently everybody walks at large upon the carriage 








There will, how- | 








every generation occupies by at least five-sixths 
of its numbers the ground of its ancestors, The 
movable part of a population is chiefly the 
higher part ; and it is the lower classes that, in 
every nation, compose the fundus, in which lies 
latent the national face as well as the nationa] 
character. Each exists here in racy purity and 
integrity, not disturbed in the one by alien in. 
termarriages, nor in the other by novelties of 
opinion or other casual effects derived from 
education and reading. Now, look into this 
fundus, and you will find, in many districts, no 
such prevalence of the round orbicular face as 
some people erroneously suppose: and in West- 
moreland especially, the ancient long face of 
the Elizabethan period, powerfully resembling 
in all its lineaments the ancient Roman face, 


‘and often (though not so uniformly) the face 


of northern Italy in modern fimes. The face 


of Sir Walter Scott, as Irving, the pulpit orator, 


once remarked to me, was the indigenous face 
of the Border: the mouth, which was bad, and 
the entire lower part of the face, are seen re. 
peated in thousands of working men’s; or, as 
Irving chose to illustrate his position, ‘ in thou- 
sands of Border horse-jockeys.” In like manner, 
Wordsworth’s face was, if not absolutely the 
indigenous face of the Lake district, at any ratea 
variety of that face, a modification of that origi- 
nal type. The head was: well filled out; and 
there, to begin with, was a great advantage over 
the head of Charles Lamb, which was absolute): 
truncated in the posterior region—sawn off, as 
it were, by no timid sawyer. The forehead was 
not remarkably lofty—and, by the way, some 
artists, in their ardour for realizing their phre- 
nological preconceptions, not suffering nature to 
surrender quietly and by slow degrees, her own 
alphabet of signs, and characters, and hierogly- 
phical expressions, but forcing her language 
prematurely into a conformity with their own 
crude speculations, have given to Sir Walter 
Scott a pile of forehead which is unpleasing and 


| cataphysical, in fact a caricature of anything 


that is ever seen in nature, and would (if real) 
be esteemed a deformity ; in one instance, that 
which was introduced in some annual or other, 
the forehead makes about two thirds of the 
entire face. Wordsworth’s forehead is also liable 
to caricature misrepresentations, in these days 
of phrenology ; but, whatever it may appear to 
be in any man’s fanciful portrait, the real living 
forehead, as I have been in the habit of seeing 
it for more than five-and-twenty years, is not 
remarkable for its height; but it is perhaps 
remarkable for its breadth and expansive devel- 
opement. Neither are the eyes of Wordsworth 
“ large,” as is erroneously stated somewhere in 
‘““ Peter's Letters ;” on the contrary, they are 
(1 think) rather small; but that does not inter- 
fere with their effect, which at times is fine and 
suitable to his intellectual character. At times, 


I say, for the depth and subtlety of eyes varies 
exceedingly with the state of the stomach ; and, 
if young ladies were aware of the magica! trans- 
formations which can be wrought in the depth 
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and sweetness of the eye by a few weeks’ walk- 
ing exercise, I fancy we should see their habits 
in this point altered greatly for the better. I 
have seen W ordsworth’s eyes oftentimes affected 

werfully in this respect; his eyes are not, 
ynder any circumstances, bright, lustrous, or 
piercing ; but, after a long day’s toil in walking, 
| have seen them assume an appearance the 
most solemn and spiritual that it is possible for 
the human eye to wear. The light which re- 
sides in them is at no time a superficial light ; 
but, under favourable accidents, it is a light 
which seemsto come from depths belowall depths ; 
in fact, it is more truly entitled to be held 
«The light that never was on Jand or sea,’ 
alight radiating from some far spiritual world, 
than any the most idealizing light that ever yet 
4 painter's hand created. The nose, a little 
arched, and large, which, by the way, (according 
toa natural phrenology, existing centuries ago 
amongst some of the lowest amongst the human 
species,) has always been accounted an unequi- 
vocal expression of animal appetites organically 
strong. And that was in fact the basis of Words- 
worth’s intellectual power: his intellectual pas- 
sions were fervent and strong; because they 
rested upon a basis of animal sensibility supe- 
rior to that of most men, diffused through al/ the 
animal passions (or appetites) ; and something 
of that will be found to hold of all poets who 
have been great by original force and power, 
not (as Virgil) by means of fine management 
and exquisite artifice of composition applied to 
iheir conceptions. ‘The mouth, and the region 
ofthe mouth, the whole circumjacencies of the 
mouth, were about the strongest feature in 
Wordsworth’s face ; there was nothing specially 
tobe noticed that I know of, in the mere out- 
line of the lips ; but the swell and protrusion of 
the parts above and around the mouth, are both 
noticeable in themselves, and also because they 
remind me of a very interesting fact which I 
discovered about three years after this my first 
visit to Wordsworth. Being a great collector 
of everything relating to Milton, I had natura!ly 
possessed myself, whilst yet very young, of 
Richardson the painter’s thick octavo volume of 
notes on the ‘* Paradise Lost.” It happened, 
however, that my copy, in consequence of that 
mania for portrait collecting which has stripped 
so many English classics of their engraved por- 
traits, had no picture of Milton. Subsequently 
1 ascertained that it ought to have had a very 
good likeness of the great puet; and 1 never 
rested until I procured a copy of the book, which 
had not suffered in this respect by the fatal ad- 
miration of the amateur. ‘The particular copy 
ofered to me was one which had been priced 
unusually high, on account of the unusually fine 
specimen which it contained of the engraved 
portrait. This, for a particular reason, I was 
exceedingly anxious to see; and the reason was 
“that, according to an anecdote reported by 
Richardson himself, this portrait, of all that 
was shewn to her, was the only one acknow- 


ledged, by Milton’s last surviving daughter, to be 
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a strong likeness of her father. And her invo- 
luntary gestures concurred with her deliberate 
words :—for, on seeing all the rest, she was 
silent and inanimate; but the very instant she 
beheld this from a crayons drawing which em- 
bellishes the work of Richardson, she burst out 
into a rapture of passionate recognition; ex- 
claiming—* This is my father! this is my dear 
father!" Naturally, therefore, after such a tes- 
timony, so much stronger than any other person 
in the world could offer to the authentic value 
of this portrait, I was eager to see it. 

Judge of my astonishment when, in this por- 
trait of Milton, I saw a likeness nearly perfect 
of Wordsworth, better by mueh than any which 
I have since seen, of those expressly painted for 
himself. The likeness is tolerably preserved in 
that by Carruthers, in which one of the little 
Rydal waterfalls, &c., composes a back-ground ; 
yet this is much inferior, as a mere portrait of 
Wordsworth, to the Richardson head of Milton ; 
and this, I believe, is the last which represents 
Wordsworth in the vigour of his power. The 
rest, which I have not seen, may be better as 
works of art, (for anvthing I know to the con- 
trary,) but they must labour under the great dis- 
advantage of presenting the features when “ de- 
featured,” in the degree and the way I have de- 
scribed, by the idiosyncrasies of old age, as it 
affects this family ; for it is noticed of the Words- 
worths, by those who are familiar with their 
peculiarities, that, in their very blood and 
constitutional differences, lie hidden causes, able, 
in some mysterious way— 

‘* Those shocks of passion to prepare 
That kill the bloom before its time, 


And blanch, without the owner's crime, 
The most resplendent hair.”’ 


Some people, it is notorious, live faster than 
others ; the oil is burned out sooner in one con- 
stitution than another—and the cause of this 
may be various; but, in the Wordsworths one part 
of the cause is, no doubt, the secret fire of a tem- 
perament too fervid ; the self-consuming energies 
of the brain, that gnawat the heart and life-strings 
for ever. In that account which “ The Excur- 
sion’, presents to us of an imaginary Scotsman, 
who, to still the tumult of his heart, when visit- 
ing the ‘‘forces”’ (i. ¢., cataracts) of a mountainous 
region, obliges himself to study the laws of light 
and colour, as they affect the rainbow of the 
stormy waters; vainly attempting to mitigate the 
fever which consumed him, by entangling his 
mind in profound speculations ; raising a cross-fire 
of artillery from the subtilizing intellect, under 
the vain conceit that, in this way, he could silence 
the mighty battery of his impassioned brain— 
there we read a picture of Wordsworth and his 
own youth. In Miss Wordsworth, every thought- 
ful observer might read the same self-consuming 
style of thought. And the effect upon each was 
so powerful for the promotion of a premature old 
age, and of a premature expression of old age, 
that strangers invariably supposed thein fifteen 
to twenty years older than they were. And | 
remember Wordsworth once laughingly reporting 
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10 LAKE REMINISCENCES; BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


to me, on returning from a short journey in 
1809, a little personal anecdote, which sufficiently 
shewed what was the spontaneous impression 
upon that subject of casual strangers, whose 
feelings were not confused by previous know- 
ledge of the truth. He was travelling by a stage 
coach, and seated outside, amongst a good half- 
dozen of fellow-passengers. One of these, an 


elderly man, who confessed to having passed the | 


grand climacterical year (9 multiplied into 7) 
of 63, though he did not say precisely by how 
many years, said to Wordsworth, upon some 


anticipations which they had been mutually dis- | 


cussing of changes likelv to result from enclo- 
sures, &c., then going on or projecting—* Ay, 
ay, another dozen of years will shew us strange 
sights; but you and I can hardly expect to see 
them.” ‘ How so?” said W. “ Why, my friend, 
how old do you take me to be?” “Oh, I beg 
pardon,” said the other ; “ I meant no offence— 
but what?” looking at W. more attentively— 
“you'll never see threescore, I’m of opinion.” 
And, to shew that he was not singular in so think. 
ing, he appealed to all the other passengers ; and 
the motion passed, nem. con, that Wordsworth 
was rather over than under sixty. Upon this he 
told them the literal truth—that he had not yet 
accomplished his thirty-ninth year. “ God bless 
me!” said the climacterical man ; “ so then, after 
all, you'll have a chance to see your childer get 
up like, and get settled! God bless me, to think 
of that!” And so closed the conversation, leav- 
ing to W. a pointed expression of his own pre- 
mature age, as revealing itself by looks, in this 
unaffected astonishment, amongst a whole party of 
plain men, that he should really belong to a gene- 
ration of the forward-looking, who live by hope; 
and might reasonably expect to see a child of 
seven years old matured into a man. 

Returning to the question of portraits, I would 

observe, that this Richardson engraving of Milton 
has the advantage of presenting, not only by far 
the best likeness of Wordsworth, but of Words- 
worth in the prime of his powers—a point so 
essential in the case of one so liable to premature 
decay. It may be supposed that I took an early 
opportunity of carrying the book down to Gras- 
mere, and calling for the opinions of Words- 
worth's family upon this most remarkable coinci- 
dence. Not one member of that family but was 
as much impressed as myself with the accuracy 
of the likeness. All the peculiarities even were 
retained—a drooping appearance of the eyelids, 
that remarkable swell] which | have noticed about 
the mouth, the way in which the hair lay upon 
the forehead. In two points only there was a de- 
viation from the rigorous truth of Wordsworth’s 
features—the face was a little too short and 
too broad, and the eyes were too large. There 
was also a wreath of Jaurel about the head, which 
(as Wordsworth remarked) disturbed the natural 
expression of the whole picture ; else, and with 
these few allowances, he also admitted that the 
resemblance was, for that period of his life, (but 
Jet not that restriction be forgotten,) perfect, or 
as nearly so as art could accomplish. 


I have gone into so large and circumstantial a 
review of my recollections in a matter that would 
have been trifling and tedious in excess, had 
their recollection related to a less important 
man; but, with a certain knowledge that the 
least of them will possess a lasting and a growing 
interest in connexion with William Wordsworth 
| —a man who is not simply destined to be had in 
everlasting remembrance by every generation of 
men, but (which is a modification of the kind 
worth any multiplication of the degree) to be 

had in that sort of remembrance which has for 
| its ehrine the heart of man—that world of fear 
and grief, of love and trembling hope, which 
| constitutes the essential man ; in that sort of re. 
membrance, and not in such a remembrance as 
we grant to the ideas of a great philosopher, a 
great mathematician, or a great reformer. How 
different, how peculiar, is the interest which 
attends the great poets who have made them. 
selves necessary to the human heart; who have 
first brought into consciousness, and next have 
clothed in words, those grand catholic feelings 
that belong to thegrand catholic situations of life, 
through all its stages ; who have clothed them in 
such words that human wit despairs of bettering 
them ! How remote is that burning interest which 
settles upon men’s living memories in our daily 
thoughts, from that which follows, in a disjointed 
and limping way,the mere nominal memories ofthose 
who have given a direction and movement to the 
currentsof humanthought, and who, by some lead- 
ing impulse, have even quickened intolife specula- 
tions appointed to terminate in positive revolu- 
tions of human power over physical agents! 
Mighty were the powers, solemn and serene is the 
memory, of Archimedes ; and Apollonius shines 
like “ the starry Galileo,” in the firmament of 
human genius ; yet how frosty is the feeling as- 
sociated with these names by comparison with 
that which, upon every sunny brae, by the side 
of every ancient forest, even inthefarthest depths 
of Canada, many a young innocent girl, perhaps, 
at this very moment—looking now with. fear to 
the dark recesses of the infinite forest, and now 
with love to the pages of the infinite poet, un- 
til the fear is absorbed and forgotten in the love— 
cherishes in her heart for the name and persen 
of Shakspeare! The one is abstraction, and a 
shadow recurring only by distinct efforts of re- 
| collection, and even thus to none but the en- 
| lightened and the learned ; the other is a house- 
_hold image, rising amongst household remem- 
brances, never separated from the spirit of de- 
light, and hallowed by a human love! Such a 
place in the affections of the young and the in- 
genuous, no less than of the old and philosophic, 
who happen to have any depth of feeling, will 
_ Wordsworth occupy in every clime and in every 
land ; for the language in which he writes, thanks 
be to Providence, which has beneficently opened 
the widest channels for the purest and most ele- 
vating literature, is now ineradicably planted in 
all quarters of the earth; the echoes under 
every latitude of every longitude now reverberate 
English words ; and all things seem tending to 
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this result—that the English and the Spanish lan- | 
ages will finally share the earth between them. 
Wordsworth is peculiarly the poet for the soli- 
tary and the meditative ; and, throughout the 
countless myriads of future America and future 
Australia, no less than Polynesia and Southern 
Africa, there will be situations without end fitted 
by their loneliness to favour his influence for cen- 
turies to come, by the end of which period it may be 
anticipated that education (of a more enlighten- 
ed quality and more systematic than yet prevails) 
may have wrought such changes on the human 
species, as will uphold the growth of all philoso- 
phy, and, therefore, of all poetry which has its 
foundations laid in the heart of man. Commen- 
surate with the interest in the poetry will be a se- 
condary interest in the poet—in his personal ap- 
pearance, and his habits of life, so far as they 
ean be supposed at all dependent upon his intel- 
tectual characteristics ; for, with respect to dif- 
ferences that are purely casual, and which illus- 
trate no principle of higher origin than accidents 
of education or chance position, it is a gossiping 
taste only that could seek for such information, 
and a gossiping taste that would choose to con- 
sult it. Meantime, it is under no such gossip. 
ing taste that volumes have been written upon 
the mere portraits and upon the possible portraits of 
Shakspeare ; and how invaluable should we all 
feel any record to be, which should raise the cur- 
tain upon Shakspeare’s daily life—his habits, per- 
sunal and social, his intellectual tastes, and his 
opinions on contemporary men, books, events, or 
national prospects! I cannot, therefere, think 
it necessary to apologize for the most circum- 
stantial notices past or to come of Wordsworth’s 
person and habits of life. Butone thing it ishighly 
necessary that I should explain, and the more 
so because a grand confession which I shall makeat 
this point, asin some measure necessary to protect 
myself from the appearance of a needless mystery 


and reserve, would, if unaccompanied by such an | 


explanation, expose me to the suspicion of hav- 


ing, at times, yielded to a private prejudice, so | 


far as to colour my account of Wordsworth with 
a spirit of pique or illiberality. I shall acknow- 
ledge then, on my own part—and I feel that I 
might even make the same acknowledgment on 
the part of Professor Wilson, (though I have nv 
authority for doing so)—that to neither of us, 
though, at all periods of our lives, treating him 
with the deep respect which is his due, and, in 
our earlier years, with a more than filial devo- 
tion—nay, with a blind loyalty of homage, which 
had init, at that time, something of the spirit of 
martyrdom, which, for his sake, courted even re- 
proach and contumely ; yet to neither of us has 
Wordsworth made those returns of friendship 
and kindness which most firmly ] maintain that 
we were entitled to have challenged. More by 
far in sorrow than in anger—sorrow that points 
to recollections too deep and too personal for a 
transient notice—I acknowledge myself to have 
been long alienated from Wordsworth ; some- 
times even I feel a rising emotion of hostility— 
hay, something, I fear, too nearly akin to vin- 


NO. L—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
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dictive hatred. Strange revolution of the human 
heart! strange example of the changes in human 
feeling that may be wrought by time and chance! 
to find myself carried by the great tide of affairs, 
and by error, more or less, on one side or the 
other, either on Wordsworth’s in doing too little, 
or on mine in expecting too much—carried so far 
away from that early position which, for so long 
a course of years, I held in respect to him—that 
now, for that fountain of love towards Mr Words- 
worth and all his household—fountain profound 
—fountain inexhaustible— 

‘< Whose only business was to flow— 

And flow it did, not taking heed 

Of its own bounty or their need” — 
now, I find myself standing aloof, gloomily 
granting (because I cannot refuse) my intel- 
lectual homage, but no longer rendering my 
tribute as a willing service of the heart, or re- 
joicing in the prosperity of my idol! Could I 
have believed, twenty-five years ago, had a voice 
from Heaven revealed it, that, even then, with 
a view to what time should bring about, I might 
adopt the spirit of the old verses, and, apostro- 
phizing Wordsworth, might say—reat Poet! 
when that day, so fervently desired, shall come, 
that men shall undo their wrongs, and when 
every tongue shall chant thy praises," and every 
heart 

‘Devote a wreath to thee— 
That day (for come it will) that day 
Shall I lament to see.” 

But no; not so. Lament I never did; nor 
suffered even “ the hectic of a moment” to sully 
or to trouble that purity of perfect pleasure with 
which 1 welcomed this great revolution in the 
public feeling. Let me render justice to Pro- 
fessor Wilson, as well as to myself: not for a 
moment, not by a solitary movement of reluct- 
ance or demur, did either of us hang back in giv- 
ing that public acclamation which we, by se many 
years, had anticipated ; yes, we singly——we with 
with no sympathy to support us from any quarter. 
The public press remains, with its inexorable 


_ records, to vonch for us, that we paid an orien- 


tal homage, homage as to one who could have 
pleaded antique privilege, and the consecration 
of centuries, at a time when the finger of scorn 
was pointed at Mr Wordsworth from every jour- 
nal in the land; and that we persisted in this 
homage at a period long enough removed to have 
revolutionized the public mind, and alse long 
enough to have undermined the personal rela- 
tions between us of confidential friendship. Did 
it ask no courage to come forward, in the first 
character, as solitary friends, holding up our pro- 
testing hands amidst a wilderness of chattering 
buffoons? Did it ask no magnanimity to stand 
firmly to the post we had assumed, not pas- 
sively acquiescing in the new state of public 
opinion, but exulting in it and aiding it, long 
after we had found reason to think ourselves in- 
juriously treated? Times are changed ; it needs 
no courage, in the year of our Lord 1839, to dis- 
cover and proclaim a great poet in William 
Wordsworth ; it needed none in the year 1814, 
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12 BRENNUS. 


to discover a frail power in the French empire, ; should be lent to him by a family having a known 
or an idol of clay and brass in the French Em- | place and acceptation, and what may be called a 
peror. But, to make the first discovery in the | root in the country, by means of connexions, de- 
years 1801-2, the other in 1508, those things were , scent, and long settlement. To look for this, 
worthy of honour; and the first was worthy of | might be a most humble demand on the part of 
gratitude from all the parties interested in the | one who had testified his devotion in the way 
event. Let me not, however, be misunderstood supposed. To miss it might But enough. 
—Mr Wordsworth is a man of unimpeached, | I murmur not; complaint is weak at all times ; 
unimpeachable integrity: he neither has done, | and the hour is passed irrevocebly, and by many 
nor could have done, consciously, any act in vio- , a year, in which an act of friendship so natural, 
lation of his conscience. On the contrary, Iam and costing so little, (in both senses so priceless, ) 
satisfied, Professor Wilson is satisfied, that inju- | could have been availing. The ear is deaf that 
ries of a kind to involve an admitted violation | should have been solaced by the sound of wel- 
of principle, cannot have occurred in Mr Words- | come. Call, but you will not be heard ; shout 
worth’s intercourse with any man, Butthere are | aloud, but your “ ave!” and “all hail!” will now 
cases of wrong for which the conscience is not | tell only as an echo of departed days, prociaim- 
the competent tribunal. Sensibility to the just | ing the hollowness of human hopes. I, for my 
claims of another, power to appreciate these | part, have long learned the lesson of suffering in 
claims, power also to perceive the true mode | silence; and also I have learned to know that, 
of conveying and expressing the appreciation— | wheresoever female prejudices are concerned, 
in a case, suppose, where the claims to con- | there it will be a trial more than Herculean, of a 
sideration are at once real, and even tan- | man’s wisdom, if he can walk with an even step, 
| 
| 





gible, as to their ground, yet subtle and aerial | and swerve neither to the right nor the left. 
as to the shape they have assumed—claims, 
for instance, founded on a personal devotion to I shall now proceed to sketch the daily life and 
the interests of the other party, when the restof habits of those who are familiarly known to the 
the world slighted them—this mode of appreciat- public as the Lake poets ; but, first of all, as a 
ing skill may be utterly wanting, or may be proper introduction to this sketch, I shall trace, 
crossed and thwarted by many a conflicting bias, in a brief outline, the chief incidents in the life 
where the conscience is quite incapable of going of William Wordsworth, which are interesting 
astray. I imagine a case such as this which fol- | not only in virtue of their illustrious subject, but 
lows :—The case of a man who, for many years, also as exhibiting a most remarkable (almost a 
has connected himself closely with the domestic | providential) arrangement of eircumstances, all 
griefs and joys of another, over and above his | tending to one result—that of insulating from 
primary service of giving to him the strength | worldly cares, and carrying onward from child- 
and the encouragement of a profound literary | hood to the grave, in a state of serene happiness, 
sympathy, at a time of universal scowling from | one who was unfitted for daily toil, and, at all 
the world ; suppose this man to fall into a situa- | events, who could not, under such demands upon 
tion in which, from want of netural connexions his time and anxieties, have prosecuted those 
and from his state of insulation in life, it might be genial labours in which all mankind have an 
most important to his feelings that some support | interest. 








BRENNUS. 


** Brennus disait aux bons Gaulois.”—BERANGER. 


*Twas Brennus that spoke to the gallants of Gaul— , Ye fair ones! who rule with such absolute sway, * 

Now make ye a triumph, te crowning of all ; _ As ye polish our armour, bedimmed in the fray, 

My daring has won a rich guerdon from Rome— | Your white hands the heavenly nectar shall pour, 

For a slip of the vine, boys, I bring with me home, And our wounds and our labours find one solace more. 
Hurrah for the vine! which in Gaul shall combine Hurrah, &e. 


Wit, valour, and lore, boys—hurrah for the vine! o. }: ‘ , , ‘ 
4 , iis So live we, united in heart and in mind ; 


Long, long did we pine for the glorious draught; And, in dark days of danger, our foemen shall find 
We fought and we conquered ; we conquered and quaffed, , That to rout them no deadlier ne ae wane 
The delicate tendrils, by dale and by down | Than the slender supports of this exquisite plant. 
Upspringing, stall furnish our victory’s crown. Hurrah, &c, 

Hurrah, &c, Great king of the grape! thee, to brighten her days, 


A nation, frank, hearty, and generous, prays ; 
Our country, of these ruby clusters possessed, Make the exile, condemned from his country to roam, 
Shall be envied of nations—north, south, east, and west; | Forget at our feasts, for a moment, his home, 


Their juice, with the fire of the sunbeam all rife, Hurrah, &c. 
To poesy, painting, and music give life, 

Hurrah, &c. _ Then Brennus called blessings on far and on near ; 

He hollowed the earth at his feet with his spear ; 

And ships, from the ports ef this high-favoured shore, He planted the vine ; and the Gauls, in a trance, 
In thousands shall wander the wide ocean o'er; Looked forward, through time, to the glories of France, 
And, laden with wine and encircled with flowers, Hurrah for the vine ! which in Gaul shall combine 
Shall teach climes far distant the raptures of ours. Wit, valour, and love, boys—hurrah for the vine! 

Hurrah, &c. w.* 
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Tue solution of the grave problem which forms 
the heading of this paper, will, we fear, be found 
more difficult than many that are submitted, by 
their College tutors, to the ingenious youth train- 
ing for legislators. How the poor of our fellow- 
creatures live, is an inquiry pressing on all men 
pretending to be Christians and philanthropists ; 
but it is the special duty of legislators and rulers 
not only to know how the great mass of the Peo- 
ple live, but to see that they subsist in a condi- 
tion that may prevent any reasonable cause of 
discontent. The comfort of the People, and the 
tranquillity of the State, are blessings intimately 
bound together, and which ought to be inseparable. 

The steady growth, and the late manifestations, 
of popular discontent, are creating alarm among 
the wealthy, and not without some reason, when 
the causes of the general discontent are ex- 
amined ; for where one individual is dissatisfied 
from being refused the electoral franchise, there 
are, we fear, ten men and women, including, among 
the number, many of those who demand the suf- 
frage, that are clamorous from the mere pressure 
of physical distress, It may not be to the credit 
of the intelligence of the lower orders ; but we 
apprehend that, if our rulers, whether Whig or 
Tory, could contrive to raise the labouring poor 
to anything approaching a condition of physical 
comfort, they might be assured for a long term 
against any alarming consequences from politi- 
cal discontent. The seasons are beyond their 
control; but to remove the greedy, cruel, and in- 
sulting taxes and prohibitions on food*—imposed 
for the temporary benefit of the landowners, to the 
manifest injury of every other class, and the in- 
calculable suffering of the largest, the least pro- 
tected, and the most important class of all—is in 
their power; as well as to lighten the unequal 


pressure of our enormous taxation upon the lower | 
= 


C.ass, 
Sume perilous crisis, if not anarchical revolu- 
tion, can only be averted by the timely adop- 


tion of real reforms—by such financial arrange. | 


HOW DO POOR MEN LIVE? 





ments as may tend to equalize the pressure of | 


taxation, which inany event willalways press heavi- 


ly upon the basis classes—and by sweeping away | 


the unwise, unholy, and most irritating imposts 
on food, with the restrictions on its supply. 
A pause, a breathing-time, might then be gained, 
to be employed in the political and moral regen- 
eration of the People ; and never until the labour- 
ing poor are rendered more comfortable in their 
circumstances, by enjoying a larger share of the 
fruits of their industry, can this breathing-time, 





* The Corn-Laws is a misnomer for what is generally signified by them—namely, the Taxes on Food. 





this season for sending the nation to school, be 
obtained. They must be able to live before they 
are able to learn. Education is not the work 
of a year, nor yet of a generation. We admire 
the arrangement of a charity-school in the Catho- 
lic town of Galway, described by Mr Inglis. The 
first thing given to the scholars, and before any 
lessons begin, is a hearty breakfast of stirabout. 
Nations must be educated on the same principle. 
As matters now stand, it may be said that the 
promise of God has failed in the British isles, 
and that men are no longer able, by the sweat 
of their brow, to earn their bread; that it is a 
necessary law of society, that the rewards of 
industry should diminish, in proportion as its 
capabilities and exertions are increased. 

One alarming symptom of the present popular 
discontents, is, that the mass of the poor have 
no accredited leaders in whose wisdom and in. 
tegrity they may with safety confide. They 
despise the Whigs, and they abhor the Tories; 
that is, where they indulge political feelings 
at all: for, while they clamour after such men 
as Mr Oastler, it does not appear that any leader 
has much wholesome influence among them, or 
any that is likeiy to be either beneficial or per- 
manent. But such considerations lead to a wider 
range of speculation than we propose to take. 
We do not mean to enter into political discus- 
sion; but to adhere to the mystery involved in 
the narrow text, ‘‘ How do poor men live.” 

We apprehend this mystery was as clearly 
solved as the case admits, by the poor woman, 
who, when the question was put to her, probably 
by a poor-law assistant-commissioner, replied— 
“Lord bless you! we do not live, we only bides !” 
Many of the poor of England cannot, indeed, be 
said to live—they merely exist. ‘* The children 
of the poor,” says Charles Lamb, “are not 
brought up, but dragged up.” It fares little 
better with their maturity. At best, they only 
mike shift to live—always lacking, or sorely 
pinched in those things necessary to the comfort- 
able subsistence of civilized men ; and this chiefly 
—and now they know it—because a large propor- 
tion of their earnings is seized and divided be. 
tween the government and the landed aristocracy. 
—Butthe Government must have revenue. True: 
but whence should it be principally derived? Is 
property not to pay the full rate of its own insur. 
ence ?—And the landlords must have their 
rents. Yes: but how much more than their fair 
rent is wrung from the sweat of the poor by 
the Bread-meat-butter-and-cheese Tax ?* 


——— 


It should 





be familiarly known to every man, and woman, and child, who earns a shilling by the sweat of the brow, and in 
laying it out in food, gives at least 3d, to the landowners, who are the law-makers, that itis not bread, not corn 
alone, that is directly taxed for the landowners’ benefit, but all sorts of food. For example, fine new Dutch butter 
is now selling in the city in which we write at 10d, a-pound ; but the import duty upon this butter is 25 per cent., which, 
were it an article of free trade, as it is one of universal consumption, wight be bought for 7d. a-pound. Foreign cheese 
18 80 heavily taxed that cheese for which the working-man pays 6d. a pound could be bought for 4d. The present 


duty ou ham is, we believe, 28s, per hundred-weight. But there is also strict prohibition on the importation 



































14 HOW DO POOR MEN LIVE? 


While the Whigs were in the flush of popu- 
larity, and striving to be popular at small ex- 
pense, a number of little books came forth under 
the patronage of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, labouring to prove the phy- 
sical condition of the labouring poor of England 
one of superior comfort to that of any other 
people in Europe—a fact every day contradicted 
by the experience, and nearly the concurrent 
testimony, of travellers and statists. ‘The other 
great object of these publications, was to shew 
that, whatever suffering and privation the labour- 
ing class is liable to, was the consequence of their 
own idleness, intemperance, and want of provi- 
dence ; or of their imprudent marriages, and 
bad domestic management. These little books 
contained also much sensible and good advice ; 
but such as can be followed only by those who, 
deriving something like an adequate income from 
the waygesof labour, have the power to manage eco- 
numically,and to make savings. The chief lesson 
which the operatives require, is not how to accu- 
mulate, but how they are to gain such an amount 
of wages as, without starvation, admits of saving. 
And how small a minority is this of the whole 
labouring population! The advice to the great 
majority should have been, in the first place, how 
to save, by securing, the fruits of their labour, 
and not by pinching back and belly, to save out of 
that part of their earnings which the tax-gatherer 
and the landowner leave them. ‘To this class, the 
great majority of all labourers, economical advice 
was not much needed, poverty being a severe 
teacher. [low to make the shilling left do its 
own work and also that of the one taken by 
the tax-gatherer and the landowner—how to 
procure two loaves, or two pounds of meat, (if 
poor men are to be allowed meat,) or two 
bushels of coals, when the labourer from his 
wages can only command the price of one—is 
the question, 

It was neither Cobbett, nor Owen, nor any 
Radical visionary or incendiary whatsoever, but a 
zealous friend of all our institutions and of the esta- 
blished orderof things, but, at the same time, a hu- 
mane and well-intentioned man, who, speculating 
on the mystery of How poor men live, deprecating 
the vitiated old Poor-laws, and scheming how to 
better the conditionof the labourer, gravely said— 


of all kinds of fresh meat, beef, pork, mutton, &e., and a duty on eggs and fresh fruits. 


‘It is a melancholy truth—and the concealment 
of it will prevent the correction of the evil—that 
| the poor of England are not properly fed.” But 
has the condition of the poor improved either in 
food or in clothing since this was asserted by Sir 
Thomas Bernard? Few will deny that it has 
deteriorated within that period—now about forty 
years—the condition of the manufacturing poor 
immensely, and that of the agricultural population 
in a considerable degree. By means of even the 
limited and imperfect diffusion of education— 
through Lancasterian, National, and Sunday 
Schools, Dissenting preachers, popular lecturers, 
newspapers, and cheap publications—knowledge 
has increased, especially in the more populous lo. 
calities; and it has borne its natural fruits in im. 
proved habits of living among the poor, and, we 
would fain hope, inamelioration of morals. But the 
poorof England are neither better fed, norclothed, 
nor sheltered, than when Sir Thomas Bernard 
wrote what we have cited; and until, by the fruits 
of their industry, they can be “ properly fed,” they 
never will be, they never ought to be, a contented 
people :—an educated, a moral, and consequently 
a happy people, they never can be.  Pinch- 
ing poverty is as much opposed to the growth 
of virtue and civilization in societies as in fa- 
milies and individuals. But for none of the ir- 
ritating and painful symptoms of poverty do rul- 
ers ever seemto care, save fur open discontent. If 
the producers will only keep their poverty and 
rags within their cottages and cellars, all goes 
well; and they are most liberally allowed post 
obit bills on heaven for whatever hasbeen unjustly 
wrested from them here. The strong ass, so 
long as he patiently coucheth between his two bur- 
thens, is declared the best-conditioned brute im- 
avinable, and well-deserving his way-side thistle, 
— if he will seek it out for himself, and economize 
when he has found it. 

It is a favourite topic of declamation with 
Alarmists and Conservatives, that education 
and discontent have spread together. This 
was foreseen by those old Tories who judici- 
ously opposed education in all shapes, and every 
mode of instruction save the weekly sermon of 
the Established clergyman, as hostile to those 
principles of Government, of which the prop is 
popular ignorance and unquestioning submission. 





From Belgium 


and Holland, and the opposite coasts of France, the daily and hourly supply of untaxed provisions to our 
kreat towns, by means of steamers and railways, would have an instant effect in reducing prices which we need 
not describe. The Corn-Laws, then, popularly mean the Muouth-Tas, the Trencher-and-pot tax, the F'ood-impost. 
T hey comprehend the butter, the cheese, the ham, the hung-beef, the egg-and-poultry imposts, fastened upon theindustry 
of the country, for the immediate benefit of the landowners, and for their ultimate injury. These laws mean as well 
the candle and soap laws, as the import duty which enhances the price of imeat raises that of tallow ; so that soap 
and candles are first taxed in the raw material, and then excised when manufactured. Let us, then, give the Corn- 
Laws their true designationmthe Moutu-Tax, the Foop-Impost, Men live not by bread alone, nor yet, in this 
country, by any one necessary which escapes the landowners, Along With engravings and models of the different 
sizes of the loaf which is of equal price in despetic Russia, revolutionary France, and in free and happy England, 
where the poor man's house is his castle, however slenderly it may be provisioned, there should be, side by side, 


engravings and models of hams, cheeses, and tubs of butter, all so “ beautifully less,’ for equivalent sums of Eng- 
lishmen'’s money, 


It is worse than idle to waste one more word u 


pon British landowners. On this subject, they are given over to 
the curse of judicial blindness. 


In laboriously undermining the manufactures and trade of their country, while 
left to kill the goose that laid them golden eggs in their own way. 
or the sins of the fathers must be visited upon the children, if the iniquity last 90 


they half-starve their countrymen, they must be 
Their sin will find them out: 
long, 
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it were futiletodeny that discontent has increased, 
and will increase, with the spread of knowledge 
and education. It is the certain result ; and this 
state of things must go on, until discontent is 
vanquished by the redress of every detected griev- 
ance, and, above all, by the removal of the evil 
of extreme poverty in the midst of the plenty 
produced, and capable of being much farther 
yroduced, by the industry, skill, and enterprise, | 
of the whole members of a community, pursuing, | 
each member in his own sphere of action, a com- 
mon interest. The mass of the people of this 
country have, at this moment, the conviction ri- 
yeted into their minds, that the interests of the | 
higher, and, what is more to be lamented, of 
the middle orders, is diametrically opposed to 
their interests ; that they must be ground to dust, 
in order that the capitalists and farmers may be- 
come wealthy, thattherich may liveinluxury, and 
the great maintain their magnificence. With so 
plain a case as the Tax on Food, independently of 
every other inequality of privilege, glaring upon 
them, how is it possible for working-men not to 
feel, in the bitterness of their hearts, that the 
world, if not made for Cesar, is by Cesar usurped 
and plundered? While the labouring class knew 
no better than that they were born to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, they might be patient. 
Now content is no longer pessible :—but, if full 
justice will scarcely satisfy their demands, how 
shall injustice and oppression? If the political 
axiom hold, that states are secure in proportion 
as the great mass of the people are contented 
with their situation, and, consequently, attached 
to the institutions of the country, what shall he 
said of the present condition of Great Britain 
and Ireland ? In many of the despotic states of 
Europe. there is certainly far more contentment 
and security; because the physical condition of the 
people of the continental nations is always re- 
latively, and often actually better. They may | 
have less wages; bunt with toil less incessant, | 
they possess a greater command over the neces. | 
saries, and many of the comforts of life, as these 
are estimated in the society in which they live ; 
and it must be borne in mind, that their elevation 
has kept steady pace with that of the middle 
class, while, in England, the middle class has 
advanced much more rapidly, in proportion, than 
the labouring class. 

The basis of all effectual reform we hold to be 
the amelioration of the physical condition of the 
great body of the population ; and the question, 
which is only one of time, is, Whether they are to | 
look for this great step towards justice and im- 
provement from their rulers, or to force it for them- 
selves, by obtaining a real, not a mock control 
over their own affairs. It is worse than idle—it 
i848 insultingas unwise—totalk ofthe necessity of 
‘Mproving their own habits, and training their 
children aright, to ill-fed, over-worked, and ha- 
rassed men and women, driven, by a sense of | 
Misery or actual inanition, to snatch what- 
ever indulgence offers itself, indifferent to 
Consequences, and callous at length to the 














strongest as to the tenderest affections “of their 


nature. It is to accomplish this reform, which 
they know must originate with themselves, and 
which they believe never will be yielded by 
their task-masters, that the more intelligent of 
the working class now sink every consideration 
in the demand for direct control over their 
affairs through Extended or Universal Suffrage. 
They waive, unwisely we think, even the ques- 
tion of the immediate abolition of the Food-Tax, 
at a time when the seasons and the elements 


second the righteous demand, that they may 


obtain the instrument of all the reforms necessary 
to their well-being. They justly deem those 
political changes unsubstantial and useless which 
do not promote the comfort of their firesides : 
but for this they are contented to wait; and 
one may guess the extent of the sacrifice, and 
the importance which they attach to the Suf- 


_frage, when we see what they are ready to 


endure in the meanwhile to obtain that great 
instrument of salvation, free and direct repre- 
sentation. Like greater politicians, they seek, 
in the language of Burke, for “ a power—what 
workmen call a purchase—to enable them to gain 
their end.” 

In the meanwhile, How poor men live— 
how they keep soul and body together—is the 
standing miracle which few regard. From the 
late reports of statists—though they are always 
more or less inaccurate, and, moreover, gene- 
rally disposed to err on the flattering side— 
the average wages of artisans in towns may be 
rated, at the very highest, at £1 per week ; and 
we believe that, if times of dull trade and want of 
employment were taken into account, 15s. would 
be much nearer the truth. We say thisconfidently, 
as there are many callings—such, for examples, 
as that of printers—where, although 30s, or £2 
may be gained by hard work and night-work when 
work is plentiful, a settled yearly wage of Iss. or 
20s. would be preferred by a prudent compositor. 
And the same must hold of trades in which the 
wages are lower—such as those of carpenters or 
shoemakers. It holds, almost invariably, that in 
those callings where wages are very high, em- 
ployment is fluctuating, so as to reduce all ordin- 
ary artisans to a nearer level of income than is 
at first apparent. And in how many trades do 
the workmen, for a few years, increase their 
wages by spending their capital—namely, their 
health, vigour, and skill—untimely worn out ? 
If a working man must spend his whole wages 
as he goes along in the necessary maintenance 
of his family—and, alas! how seldom does that 
little all suffice for its comfortable subsistence ! 
—if he make no accumulation against the 
evil day, he is assuredly living upon and ex- 
hausting his capital; that which ought to be 
stored against the season, not merely of fluctua- 
tion in trade, and sickness, but of diminished 
strength and ability of labour, and finally against 
decrepitude, old age, and the workhouse. A 
provision for his widow or his children is not 
to be thought of. But all this expended capital 
goes to swell the nominal amount of his wages 
in the days of his youth and his prime, Thus 
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the average of 20s. a-week * in towns, is far too We havetodeal with anincome about the eighth 
high a rate to take; but we shall, nevertheless, | part of that sum, but which must maintain five 
assume it. The average fur the agricultural | persons. A work on domestic economy, published 
population may, at the utmost, be 10s. This | some years ago by Colburn, contains numerous 
seems to be the amount, or rather more, fixed household estimates—and the lowest income esti- 
by the Poor-Law Reports and other documents, | mated, is exactly one shilling more than our sum, 
and it also is tuo high. When the numbers of a or 2ls.a-weck. We are content to throw that shil- 
family are assumed as data in economical cal- ling into the total, which thus makes aet 3s. 6d, 
culation, five appears the golden mean—a man, a-day for every working-day in the year, and now 
his wife, and not five, nor seven, nornine—very give the particulars of the weekly bill :— 
common numbers inapoor man’s family—butthree Bread and flour for five persons, 241b, 





children. Theaverageofthe wagesof agricultural at lid. , : , £0 3 6 
Jabour in Ireland is not half that of England; 5s. Butter, cheese, and milk, . » 2 2 
upon the whole year would drive the Irish peasant Snyar and treacle, , , 0 0 9 
mad with whisky and prosperity, and 12s. is an Rice, oatmeal, and salt, &c., . 0 O 6 
equally high average of wages for mechanics and — Butchers’ meat or fish, say meat, 61b, 
handicraftsmen in that country. Yet hcw the at 43d. ° , ; 0 2 3 
peasantry of Ireland live, is, when the different | Veyetables, including a | ewt. of pota- 

habits of the people are considered, less wonder- toes, tbs a-day, ° ; 0 2 
ful to us than the mystery of existence among  Table-beer, ; ° - Ol 6 
the very poor, but still the decent householders | Coals—1} bushel, on an average, at 

of both the countries ; those who wear shoes, Is. 4d., Is. sd., and wood, 1d. » & 2-4 
and stockings, and hats, all the year round, who Candles—average, J1b at 7d... 0 0 34 
use knives and forks, towels, brushes, and even Soap, starch, blue, for washing, . 0 O 34 
bed and table linen; who sumetimes see a cheap | Sundries, for cleaning, scouring, &c. O O 1 
periodical or a newspaper, subscribe toa library, —_ 
and pay for a pew ina church; perhaps give Total for household expences, £0 13 6 
the pastor, the schoolmaster, or the priest, his Rent, , ‘ : - O 2 6 
dues; and contribute their mite to some purpose Clothes and haberdashery, : eo 3.4 





of benevolence. 


The little books, published by the Society for Total expense, . - £019 3 


the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, give us no Weekly saving on an income of £1: 1, Is. 9d. 
help in making household estimates. They point The framer of this estimate states, that he 


out how surplus may be applied in Savings’ knows it tobe ow; but then there are many fa- 
banks, &c. and how much the weekly saving of | milies in the country, whose incomes are even 
a shilling, or any number of shillings, bearing less thanis here premised, to whom his statement 
compound interest, will amount to in a given must apply. He is quite right. It is not too 
number of years. We have, therefore,no guide much to say that the incomes of two-thirds of 
save knowledge and experience. ‘The only esti. the agzregate families of the producers of Great 


mate we can find in these books. 18 one ber- Britain and lreland are lower, probably to the 
rowed from the economical work of Mr Janes extent of one-half. If Ireland be included, cer- 
Luckeock of Birmingham,—and it ean be of little | tainly fully one-half. It is framed on data given 
’ . . . . r . . . 

use to working men, as it applies to an inesime by a mechanicof Bristol, who, as coals are cheap 
of £400 expended in- providing for a family of | there, consumes more, and yet saves on that ar- 
RIX persons, two of them being maid-servants. ticle what atfurds him, now and then, ‘‘a dobbin 

° There are various statements froin which we could form a tolerably accurate estimate of the rate of wages of 
mechanics, We take those subjoined from the Report of the Puor-Law Commissioners, founded on facts collected 
by the Manciester Chamber of Commerce in 1852. wooca wages were rather higher than at present, and provisions 
much chesper, Tronfounders, frou 28s. to oi losers and Dressers, Los. to 203, 3 Tailors, 10s. ; Shoeimakers, 
Loe. to 16s; Whitesmiths, 22s. to 246... St lige to 2s Bricklaye re, 17s to 20:.; Painters, 18s. ; 
Plasterers, 19s, to 2ls, 3 Sawyers, 24+. to 20s; Machine-mikers, 245. to 26s, The wages of manufacturers are 


much lower—generally I3s. to lds. Spinners, 2040: and in one hich department, Stretchers, 25s, to 26s. ‘The aver. 
age wagesof the Miners of Salop appear, by the Report of the Poor-law Commissioners, to have been for the last 
twenty years—Holers, 2s. $.d.; Tinsmen, 2s. 0d. per day. At these ironeworks, Blacksmiths gain 3s, Gd. a-day ; 
Engineers, 3s, Gd. 3 Joiners and Carpenters, 3*. 3 Patterne-Mahers, 4s, Gd. The state of the Colliers, in the same 
county, is dismal, Their wages are not high; they are often out of employment, and unfit for any other kind of 
lsbour. They begin hard-work (men’s work) at eighteen; and, about forty-five, falloff. Their habits are bad and 
improvident; and it mus? be owned that the nature and accidents of their calling tend to make them so, Nearly 
all trades ave liable to some peculiar disease, which often affects the constitution very early. Rheumatism and 
asthma, and pulmonary affections, are the diseases of the Collier and Miner, arising from damp, bad air, and dust; 
and so liable are they to accidents, that this return states, out of one hundied, seventy-five would, in thirty years 
meet with slight accidents, fifteen would be wholly disabled, and ten killed. Out of twenty deaths of male persons, 
in the seven years before the Report was made, sixteen were from accidents. At sixty, the agricultural labourer will 
be as able to follow his employment as the miner at forty or forty-five—from forty to fifty they are generally labour- 
ing under asthma, with all the appearances of premature old age. But in many occupations besides the miner, 10- 
thing can be more fallacious than the prosperity indicated by the apparent high rate of wages, when the precarious 
and deleterious nature of the employment is examined. The evidence before the Select Committee on the Poor-laws 
et a much lower rate of wages. A common rate is Us,, and able-bodied labourers are at present thankful to 
work for 78, 
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of ale for himself ;” and a brewer's servant in 
Norwich, who has three young children, and yet 
saves something out of 21s. a-week, ‘‘ because he 
is determined to save.” Granting that the al- 
lowance of bread, flour, and meat, here given is 
sufficient, which we think it is, we must notice 
that the price is too low—2}d. or 3d. for bread 
and flour is much nearer the mark.* Again, but- 
ter, cheese, and mi/k, in a family where there are 
three children, much of whose daily food should 


be milk, is far too low for healthful nurture. A | 


quart per day is the smallest quantity that 
should be allowed for suck a family, and this 


gd. to 1s. 5}d. in the country. It 
served, that in this estimate there is neither tea, 
coffee, nor any sort of groceries or condiments. 
Coals are estimated too low, in quantity, for com- 
fort and domestic use, though in some localities 
the sum of Is. 9d. is more than sufficient. One 
of the greatest blessings of the working-man’s 
family, is being located in a coal district. There 
was a time in “ merry England” when wood might 
have been had for the gathering ; but such a thing 
is now hardly known. No woman or child can 
now enter a wood to pick up sticks but on tres- 
pass, if they do not commit a misdemeanour, 
Let us look closer to the state of our poor 
family, though it will be time enough to enume- 
rate the many items of expenditure that are re- 
quired in such a household, which are omitted in 


the above estimate. The husband and father may | 


have been a prudent youth, who, while a bachelor, 
has, from his wages, saved what would be suffi- 
cient to purchase good household furniture, and to 
defray the expenses of his marriage. Perhaps he 
may even have a few pounds hoarded against the 
evil day. His wife, likely a poor man’schild, has, in 
al! probability, been a servant in some respectable 
and economical family of the middle rank, which 
is taking the best view of her training and cir- 
cumstances. She must, at first, have plenty of 
clothes if she has been careful, though, unfor- 
tunately, modern fabrics for female wear are not 
of very enduring texture. She is not likely to 
have made any considerable saving, unless well 
advanced in life. Personal vanity, duty, and 
kindly feeling—for sheis sprung of anhumble, and, 
most probably, of a poor and struggling family— 
will have absorbed the whole of her “ sair-won 
penny fee” as fast as it was earned ; and she 
can add little or nothing to the income of the 
family after marriage, unless her children and 
her domestic business are neglected, and herself 
made a much werse drudge than in the hardest 
of her early service as a maid-of-all-work. She 
is still a servant of all-work, but with scanty or 
no wages. The condition of a young woman, 
who passes from domestic service into that of 
the mistress of a working man’s household, is, 
so far as regards her food, clothing, and lodg- 
ing, almost always for the worse; while her 








* Exactly as this paper passes through the press, No- 
vember 6th, I find, on inquiry, that good flour, such as is 
used in my own family for pies, dumplings, &c., is 3d. 
a-pound. 
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work is often more exhausting, and her cares are 
increased tenfold. Affection, duty, the feeling 
of independence, and maternal love remain, to 
sweeten her toils, and atone for her many priva- 
tions ; and wo to her if hope, the cordial of life, 
should cease to sustain her under her exertions 
and anxieties !—In the meanwhile, after the first 
year or two of her married life, she will have 
sufficient business in nursing and tending her 
children, cooking, washing, making and mending 
for five ; and, above all, in making her husband’s 
wages furnish all that is required from them, with 
her early habits, not of comfort and indulgence, 


alone in London would cost 1s. 9d., and from Is. | but of neatness and cleanliness, and her taste for 


is to be ob- | 


the decent appearances of the humblest do- 
mestic life. How hard would her daily tasks now 
have seemed to her in her master’s house! We 
once heard a lady say—*“ I always have my re. 
venge on my bad servants after they marry.”— 
But we wish to have nothing to do with either 
a bad servant or a bad wife. Our humble 
matron is one who brings health, knowledge of 
her business, frugality, activity, and good will, to 
the discharge of her domestic duties as a work- 
ing-man’s helpmate. 

Let us suppose her looking over the above 
estimate. No tea or coffee: But even what is 
reckoned a scanty weekly allowance of these arti- 
cles to each female servant is two ounces of tea, 
say, at 5s. a~-pound, 74d., and a half pound of sugar, 
say 33d., and this has likely been hers while in 
service, or its value in money. Again, 3s. 6d. 
a-week for the clothing of the whole family of 
five is not much more than her own wages and 
perquisites while a maid.servant, ifso much. It is 
£9: 2s. a-year. How with this is she to get shoes 
for the family, flannels for all of them, clothes for 
the husband, finery—so dear tothe mother’s heart! 
—for the baby? But this sum also includes 
thread for making and mending, worsted thread, 
which is so very dear, for darning; tapes, needles 
and pins, which are always losing ; buttons, hooks- 
and-eyes, and an infinity of small wares, for 
which 6d. a-week would be very little. This 
leaves but 3s. a-week ; and, to us, shoes and 
stockings alone for five, would seem to swallow 
it up, though no other article of clothing were 
required. The dress of a gentleman in good 
circumstances generally costs less than that of 
his well-dressed lady, who requires such an end- 
less diversity of things for all times and seasons, 
hours of the day, and months of the year ; but 
the reverse holds in humble life, mainly, we fear, 
because one must want, and the wife is the volun. 
tary victim. The respectability of the family de- 
pends upon the appearance of the husband ; and 
where the wife is good for anything, her pride 
and her happiness depend upon the comfort and 
neatness of both husband and children. But a suit 
of new “ Sunday’s best” to a workman, even once 
in two or three years, would make a sad inroad on 
the 3s. a-week. A suit of Sunday clothes for a 
decent artisan, with hat, shoes, gloves, &c., can- 
not cost less than £6 or £7. They may last 
some years, but he must have linen, flannels, 
shoes, working clothes, &c, for daily wear ; and 
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in many trades clothes wear out fast. We leave 
the mystery of 3s. Gd. new-clothing and furnish- 
ing shoes, linen, and haberdashery to five of a 
family—for loath are we to think of a respect- 
able artisan being driven to equip himself piece- 
meal at Rag Fair—and pass to other items. 
Candles, half-a-pound. This cannot be. What- 
ever is wanted, there must be more light. 
It is often after her nursling is put to bed, 
and when she should sleep, that the poor 
mother must do her washing, ironing, and 
needlework ; altering the clothes of one child 
to suit another, or working for her husband ; 
and we are assured by ladies, competent judges, 
that making is a joke to the labour of mend- 
ing in a small family, and to keeping child- 
ren’s things in good repair. Nor is it easy to 
tolerate the idea of an industrious mother, in 
her hours of quiet, and when she might (where 
he is not too much exhausted by his daily 
tuils) enjoy the conversation of her husband, 
or where both might gain mutual instruction 
and entertainment from hearing him read sume 
good volume, being compelled either to sit in 
dreary chillness and darkness, or, laying aside her 
necessary needle-work, go to bed to save candle. 
A household without fire or light in the cold 
dark season of our climate—a household such 


us Cobbett has powerfully depicted, and such | 


as may be found in many of the southern 
and midland counties of England—is the fit 
harbour for Swing ; nor need the rich wonder 
that he of whom 

** The world is not the friend, 

Nor the world’s law, 
should sometimes sally forth from that dark den of 
despair which shelters his loved ones, and glut 
his venyeful eyes with one good blaze. 

The industrious wife of an artisan will have 
more candles whatever she lacks, Light and 
warmth are as indispensable to her own industry 
—a mother’s work being proverbially ‘ never at 
an end’ —as to her husband's comfort and good 
domestic habits. If the family apartment is a 
chill dungeon, he must go to the ale-house, and 
there would be no economy in sending him 
there. The allowance for soap and other things 
necessary to cleanliness is also too low. What- 
ever the neat respectable wife of a working 
man should want, she must have more soap, and 
also soda, sand, whiting, blacking, oil for her 
furniture, &c. These things she may, per- 
haps, gain off the beer allowance, which, how. 
ever, as she has no tea, and very little milk, can 
il be dispensed with. Even Hannah More 
allows the husband a pint, and the wife a half. 
pint of beer per diem; and in the work-house, 
under the old poor-laws, a great deal more was 
allowed. The sum of @s. 3d. a-week, or £5: 17s. 
a-year for rent, will not pay for a palace of two 
rooms and a cellar; but we suppose it must do. 
In the country, even less will procure a neat, if 
culd, cottage ; and in towns, a room or two in bad 
situations. But, as the children grow up, health 
and decency absolutely demand wider space and 
more separate apartments ; fur we have no doubt 





that much of the coarseness and indelicacy, if 
not the vice of the lower orders, may be traced 
to the pell-mell manner in which they are com- 
pelled to pig together for want of proper lodging. 
rooms. ‘axes upon houses, local taxes, and 
parish rates of all kinds, which, by some means 
or other, afiect the very poorest houses and 
householders however humble, are omitted alto- 
gether in the above estimate, with other items of 
necessary expense, which we have to specify, an¢ 
which, as they are not constant, may be taken 
by the year. What does our estimate-maker 
allow for tea?—for there must be sume of that 
luxury consumed in the course of the year: say 
then :— 

Tea, three lbs., or less than an ounce 


a-week, at 4s. ‘ £0 12 O 
Education for one child only, at 3d. a- 
week, for 48 weeks, . , 0 12 O 


Reading-bouks for the child, and sta- 


tionery for the family, at ld.a-week, U0 4 4 
Carriaye and postage, by the year, . O 2 O 
Taxes, water-rent, and paris rates, 010 O 
One seat in a church for the family, 0 5 0 


Subscription to a bovk-club, or a Me- 

chanics’ Institution, with which a 

lending library and reading-roum are 

connected, 1s. 6d. a-quarter,* . O 6 O 
To a Medical Club, those new institu. 

tions so warmly recommended and 

patronized by the Poor.Law Board, 

the sum paid indifferent localities is, 0 10 0 
Insurance of household furniture and 

clothes, &c. valued at £50, : 0 2 6 
Expenses attending the wife's confine- 

ment—the half only to fall on the 

year, ‘ : ‘ 
Christening fees and registering births, 0 2 6 
Fruit and toys for the children, 4d. 


— 
— 
o 





a-week, ‘ ‘ , 022 
Holiday excursions with the children 
and friends twice a-year, with omni- 
bus and steam-boat hire, &c., 0 6 O 
Tear and wear of furniture, . 0 6 O 
Replacing broken glass and crockery, 
blankets, household linen, towels, 
sponges, brushes, combs, brooms, 
mats, &c. &c., ‘ , 1 00 
Sweeping chimney, and painting and 
whitewashing, , , 0 2 6 
Charity, . ° 
Carry over, ; £6 4 O 





* This is too low, and so is the education of the child, 
unless we are to subject our artisan, in the prime of his 
life, to the humiliation of accepting the aid of charity in 
educating even his first child. The cost of the education 
of each child at the National or British and Foreign So- 
ciety’s Schools, with books, &c, is estimated at about, 
£1; of which the parent pays about one-third. Our 
school-fees are rated too low ; and so is the subscription 
to the Mechanics’ Institutions, which is, in the different 
towns we have examined, from 2s. 6d. to 4s. a-quarter ; 
in London, 6s Bat how few mechanics belong to, or 
can afford to belong to them ? This is sometimes made a 
complaint ; but how is the ordinary mechanic, if married, 
to command money and time to improve himself? 
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Brought forward, £6 4 
Wine, (save at the wife’s confinement, ) 
spirits, porter, ale, tobacco and snuff, 
Theatres, soirées, and cheap concerts, 
Flowers, birds, rabbits, &c., for the 
children, . ; ° 
Casualties—such as breaking panes, 
the grate coming loose, a key lost, 
removing to a new house, &c. &c., 
must be considered—and we shall 
say, . ° ; 0 5S 0O 





Total, £6 9 O 
Sickness and death, neither of them infre- 
quent guests in the poor man’s home, we leave 
out of account. If the father is laid aside by 
illness, or if a funeral occur, then is often taken 
the first downward step to irretrievable ruin, to 
‘debt and danger,” to the pawnbroker, if not yet 
tutheworkhouse. But we wish tu look only to the 
bright side of the picture—in the working man’s 
best years, when his strength is unimpaired, his 
constitution sound, and his family less expensive 
than it must soon become—if it be maintained, 
however frugally, in ordinary decency—and while 
his helpmate is still in full health and activity. 
But, against the necessary items that we have 
ennmerated, there is to be set £4: 11 saving 
upon the weekly income of £1: Is., leaving a 
deficit of only £1: 18 a-vear. Whereis this tocome 
from, small as the sum seems ?—and upon what 
article of the above expenditure can any saving 
be made? Our humble family are nearly tee-total- 
lers, and have very little tea. The husband spends 
not one penny on his own pleasures, and he never 
loses an hour’s work. ‘heir allowance of solid 
food is not more than sufficient, and is, in meat 
and cheese, and even bread, not above the 
pinched allowance of paupers under the whole- 
sume, temperate dietary of the new Poor-Law, 
and far under the rate of most parishes under 
the jolly old lawgivers, who considered that those 
who created all ought to have a good share, and 
only erred because they mistook or confounded 
idle, lazy paupers, with industrious labourers and 
artisans in misfortune, There is one blessing un- 
der the new Poor-Law: children under nine years 
have wholesome fuod ad libitum ; children above 
that age, the same allowance as a woman. Now, 
every labouring man cannot be so liberal in his 
family, though a woman's allowance in the work- 
house is by no means excessive. The paupers 
are allowed more cheese and butter than 
our artisan’s family ; as much bread and floor, 
and, as their meat is to be reckoned cooked, 
hot much less meat, The paupers are allowed 
no beer. They have gruel for breakfast, or, 
if upwards of sixty years of age, the indul- 
gence of the choice of one ounce of tea, 
“even ounces of sugar, and five of butter, tobreak- 
fast upon, for the seven days in the week. This 
certainly is not faring sumptuously any day ; 
and yet we fear many of the labouring poor in 
our great towns, and very many of the manu- 
facturing poor, fare even worse. Three shillings 
aweek to shoe, and elothe, and furnish all sorts 
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of smal) wares for a family of five, must be under 
pauper cost ; although the modern work-house 
recognises no “ Sunday best,” nor neat holiday 
gown, shawl, or ribbon. As we look closer to 
the case, the mystery of how poor men live 
darkens upon us. The estimate of Mr Colburn’'s 
book is, we think, not to be challenged, save 
that in several things, as candles and soap, it is 
too low ; and asto the omissions which we have 
endeavoured to supply, we cannot imagine any 
man objecting to even one of those items, who 
values the health, morals, and happiness of the 
operative class. We have allowed of no indul- 
gence or luxury whatever, save two family holi- 
days; scantily provided for many necessaries; and 
left nothing for savings against old age, sickness, 
or misfortune; and yet there is adeficit of £1: 18— 
and this is in a high income, as wages run through. 
out the country. 

How then do poor men live? We fear 
Sir Thomas Bernard was in the right. The 
poor of England,and the workmen of England are 
not properly fed; they are not properly clothed ; 
they are not sufficiently lodged and warmed ; 
they are not able to pay for the proper education 
of their children, nor forthe things necessary to 
their own improvement and domestic comfort, 
that there may be bread barely sufficient, and a 
decent, if meagre exterior maintained, as long as 
possible. But ultimately, our handicraftsman first 
gives up his savings; then his book-club—his wife 
probably thinks that an unnecessary expense ; 
next his medical-club; then the child is taken 
from school, while two should be there—if all that 
is said of the uses of infant schools be true—for he 
cannot afford to pay for one. We cannot endure 
to trace this humble and virtuous pair through the 
gradations of misery and vice, into which so 
many of their compeers sink :—we turn from the 
melancholy perspective of the huxter or small 
dealer, to whom the workman's family become 
enthralled by pernicious credit, and who is often 
an extortioner, if he be not a cheat; from the 
miserable necessity of the pawnbroker’s shop, 
the lying-in hospital for the wife, and some other 
charity for the husband in his sickness ; from 
the winter doles of soup and fuel—the beer-shop 
—the gin-shop—and, finally, the Union Work- 
house and the pauper’s grave. Thegood principles 
and independent spirit of our poor couple will 
bear them out to extremity, and happily, by work- 
ing and wanting, or economizing—. ¢., half-starv- 
ing—they will sometimes weather through, no one 
can say how, “‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb; and they are shorn indeed, and that to the 
quick.” But canthat be a safe or wholesome 
state of society, in which even the virtuous and 
industrious of the labouring class are subjected 
to the manifold evils and temptations of such 
a condition? And ought they to be contented ? 
It is also the workmen who are the immediate vie- 
timsinthe race which machinery is running against 
labour, ultimatelyto bless mankind ; and this, while 
the subjects of a most unequal and an enormous 
taxation, and, above all, the thralls of the 


lords of the soil, through the Food-Tax— 
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‘« The Starvation Laws” —‘ The Devil’s Laws” — 
as effectually as were their Saxon ancestors, 
with the collar and brand of their Norman 
masters on their necks. 

Let us imagine the man who works so hard and 
constantly to earn his £1: 1s., talking with his 
wife after the candle has been extinguished to save 
it, and the more expensive fire raked out though 
the night may be chill, about the amount of wages 
which is actually taken from them and their child- 
ren by the bread-bacon-butter-and-cheese tax ; 
by the prohibition of the importation of all kinds 
of fresh meat ; by the heavy taxes upon the few 
excisable commodities they consume—their half 
pound of sugar, which, but for duty, might be a 
whole one ormore; their half pound of candles and 
soap ; their beer ; and the three pounds of tea by 
the year, which we have insisted for, and which 
might also be about doubled in quantity for the 
same money (12s.,) save for the duty. The 
working man may not be able to comprehend 
how taxation encounters him unseen at every 
turn, in the bricks, timber, and glass of his 
house ; the dye of his coat, the leather of his 
shoes, the paper of his child’s book, the nails in 
its coffin:—that defies the most skilful financier ; 
but he understands the broad, glaring outlines of 
a system which grinds him from the cradle to 
the grave. 

He may not be a politician, and, at all events, 
he is not a gin-shop or tap-room one ; but T'axa- 
tion and the Corn- Laws are standing topics of his 
household talk—matters coming home strongly 
to his bosom and his hearth. Hestrives to calculate 
how much more he could do with his wages, and 
how much he could save, if he had not to pay his 
disproportionate share of the interest of the debt 
occasioned by the glorious war, and if bread and 
meat were coming to his family as freely as they do 
to that of the French or the Belgian workman, 
without tax and without restriction. He tries to 
calculate the reduced price of those articles which 
hie family consumes; and he finds that, while 
affording his wife tea every day, and the children 
many comforts and little indulgences in food 
and clothing, he would still be a far richer man. 
Perhaps he might even indulge the hope of bet- 
tering his condition—dream of becoming amaster 
in his trade! Large farms have now tied down the 
agricultural labourers of Great Britain into serfs 
as effectually as caste does the labourers of the 
East ; and poverty is doing the same with jour- 
neymen craftsmen. A labourer can have no 
hope of ever being a farmer; a journeyman 
little indeed of setting-up for himself. 

Our artisan knows, however, that Government 
must have revenue to pay the interest of the 
debt, and for the necessary expenditure of the 
State ; he is just and reasonable ; but he thinks 
that the rich ought to contribute at least an 
equal share with himself, and that those who 
have large property should pay for its protection. 
Life he considers sufficiently protected in 
civilized society by the tacit mutual insurance 
of the whole community for a common object ; 
and, to make the laws be respected and executed, 


| 
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need cost little. The necessity ef frugality and 
economy has been seared into his seul by the 
rigid self-denial of his personal habits, and by 
that provident and thoughtful disposition which 
those of hie superiors inculcate who pay any 
attention to him; and he naturally and pro- 
perly extends his nutions of thrift to the 
State. He may err in his calculations ; but in 


this far he is right—that a searching financial © 


reform, which should first lessen and then equal 
ize the pressure of taxation, would place him in 
a much better situation than that which ke holds ; 
while the abolition of the Corn-Laws would re- 
move the worst oppression he feels—that which 
corrodes and inflames hisspirit with hatred against 
the aristocracy, because it half-starves his wife 
and children. He has been taught, by his read- 
ing and his observation, to know, that neither the 
Government nor the Parliament will give him and 
his fellow-workmen redress of this master-griev- 
ance, nor of any other that in the least. degree 
affects their own interests and privileges, unless 
rulers are made uneasy. He is convinced that 
there is, for his Order, no protection save by ob- 
taining a direct influence in the legislature 
through extended suffrage. And who is entitled 
to the first right of a free citizen, if he is not ? 
He and his class—the intelligent working-men 
of Great Britain—will, therefore, never rest in 
entire quiet until they have obtained the elective 
franchise, with whatever is needful to protect its 


independent exercise ; and they would be traitors © 


to themselves if they did. The experiment of 
£10 voters has, they find, completely failed, so 
far as their interests were concerned, and indeed 
those of any other class, save that which Lord 
John Russel! says it was contrived to strengthen 
—-the landed interest. 





It may be alleged that our picture of the con- 
dition of a working-man is extravagant and over- 
coloured, though it will not be so easy to say in 
what feature. The net annual income we have 
assumed—£54: 12s.—is very considerably above 
the average wages of British manufacturersand ar- 
tisans, and of miners, colliers, glass-blowers, and 
those many callings if which health and life wear 
out so fast, and which are subject to so many 
casualties. The number in family which we 
have assumed is also low. Four children is near- 
er the mark ; and we cannot imagine that any 
one will object to a single item of the necessary 
expenditure we have given. ‘There is rather 
want of many of those things considered neces- 
sary to comfort in the humblest family in our 
state of society ; and there is not ease-giving, 
hearty, cheerful plenty in any one article. A 
sup of milk, anda slice of bread and butter 
could not be freely afforded to a neighbour's 
child off our allowance. There is not, in our 
frugal English household, even the potato-basket, 
sometimes heaped, to which the Irish peasant 
can give the neighbour or the beggar welcome. 
And yet, we presume, no one considers a mar- 
ried artisan, with a guinea a-week of wages, an 
object of commiseration. Nor ought he to be 
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so, had he fair-play. We are not going to 
dispute that his condition is an improving 
one in spite of every drawback and obsta- 
cle; though the labouring classes have risen 
less and more slowly than the middle classes, 
and though we consider many of the indica- 
tions of the artisan’s prosperity, held out by 
those who studiously conceal one main cause of 
his hardships, extremely fallacious. We alto- 
gether disclaim that miserable, if it be not also 
false, ground of contentment or consolation, that, 
if his condition is one of hardship, that of the 
labourers of other countries is yet worse. The 
testimony of all modern travellers is directly 
against the fact assumed and so eloquently 
expatiated upon by those who tell our people 
that they are much better off than any other 
people, save, indeed, the Americans, (but then 
their case is an accident, an anomaly,) or that, if 
they be not well off, the fault is theirown. Cer- 
tainly it is their own fault, and they should in- 
stantly set about amending it, not by pinching 
back and belly, but by manfully securing to 
themselves what they hardly earn. 

Among the popular fallacies employed to pro- 
pagate the belief of the increasing prosperity of 
the labouring classes, are the Savings’ Banks, But 
we will venture to say, that labourers who are 
householders, rearing families, are rarely indeed 
contributors to these useful establishments ; un- 
less they have some extraneous source of income. 
We have demonstrated the utter impossibility of 
a married workman, in the ordinary trades, sav- 
ing anything, unless he starve his family. If 
the depositors in savings-banks be analysed, it 
will be found that they consist of a different de- 
scription of persons. A very large proportion 
of them are female servants and children, who 
are directed by their mietresses and friends to 
this means of placing their small savings. In- 
stead of the wonted gown or cap, a present from 
a sensible mistress toafaithful servant is now fre. 
quently a deposit receipt for a pound or two— 
the nest-egg of the future hoard. In examining 
the classes and descriptions of depositors in a 
savings -bank, in an English county, we find the 
greatest number to be female servants, who also 
hold the greatest amount of funds. There are al- 
so children, apprentices, schoo]masters and school- 
mistresses, seamen, clergymen, half-pay officers, 
revenue officers and pensioners, small farmers, 
and females engaged in trade—probably single 
women—guards, and drivers of coaches, and male 
domestic servants; but a small proportion of 
artificers, mechanics, and handicraftsmen, or of 
the labourers of husbandmen. And that small 
number, it is fair to conjecture, are single men, 
saving, in orderthat they may prudently marry, if 
ever a working man can prudently marry. We 
have seen his lot at the best. As his ill-educated 
children grow fit for labour, he is not in a condi- 
tion to select suitable employment for them. His 
only care is how soonest to get them off his hand 
one mouth off the scantily-filled dish before an- 
other comes upon it. It should be noticed, that 


the depositors in savings’-banks are, in general, | 
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persons who either get their wages or pay in a 
lump, or who, like guards and drivers, have 
large though fluctuating incomes. 

Another common fallacy, in looking to the 
condition of the labouring population, is the 
reduced price of all manufactured goods, and 
especially of clothing. The flimsy texture of the 
spurious wares which have deeply injured the 
character of British goods in every market of 
the world, and driven them from some, is never 
considered. A labourer’s wife may now have four 
or five pretty-patterned cotton gowns for 4s. or 
5s. each, where her grandmother's would have 
cost 20s. ; but then it would have worn and washed 
out six of the gay and flimsy modern dresses ; 
which, moreover, must cost four times lining 
and furnishing ; and either the housewife’s time, 
if she have the necessary skill, or else her 
husband’s money to the mantua-maker. The 
same spurious economy holds of all articles of 
female, and many of male dress, used by the 
labouring class. How true is it that what 
is low-priced is not often cheap! But ad- 
mitting that the pretty cotton gown and 
shawl, and the Sunday stockings of women 
and girls, are greatly cheaper, though worth- 
less and flimsy, how does it stand with the more 
essential articles of clothing in our climate ? 
We shall take the women’s flannel and stuff- 
petticoats and gowns ; their warm, long-wearing 
shawls and cloaks, stout shoes, and worsted 
stockings. These, if good and of lasting texture, 
are no cheaper—cannot be cheaper than those 
which labourers’ wives formerly manufactured 
for themselves in their cottages, and now often 
go without, because they cannot afford to wear 
them, unless the lady of the manor deal out gar 
ments at Christmas. Articles of prime necessity 
to the comfortable condition of working men’s 
families, are meat, beer, substantial woollen 
fabrics, and good shoes ; and these never have 
been cheap in wealthy, manufacturing England ; 
and never can be, even in the best times, easily 
accessible to the labouring class in anything like 
reasonable plenty under the present system. 

The people would then require their whole 
earnings to keep them comfortably, nor find them 
too much. Pay the taxes who may, they will 
no longer, our improved machinery and cheap 
mauufactures notwithstanding, spare the half 
or the fourth of their wages to the State 
and the landlord, than the untaxed American 
mechanic with his high wages, 

After all, the difference of wages between the 
countries is not so great; and the English artisan 
would have very sufficient wages, could he call 
them his own. 

He has, as he is often reminded, along with 
some other advantages, much nicer stone-ware 
and cutlery, and other such gear, than his simple 
ancestors; and, if not so substantially and 
warmly clothed every day, he is more showily 
dressed on Sundays. He is, however, prone to 
conclude that all that is good and true in these 
changes, he owes to his fellow-labourers and 
their employers; to the thinking jheads, the 
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7 can’t refuse—but no time lose !” 
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enterprising minds, and working hands ; all that 
is evil in his condition, to the improvident or rapa- 
cious rulers and nobles of his country. Besides, 
although the Staffordshire plate is much cleaner 
and neater than the wooden or pewter platter, it 
concerns him mightily that there should be at 
least as much beef, bacon, and dumpling served 
on the new utensil as replenished the old one ; 
and this to him, is a very doubtful point. But 
how are these evils to be remedied? This must 
form the subject of another paper; in which we 
shall endeavour to shew, nicely ard accurately, 
how much of our poor man’s weekly guinea goes to 
the State, to the national creditor, and into the 
pocket of the landlord ; and how much more would 
be subtracted if he indulged more freely in excise- 
able commodities. If the sum taken were but a 
fourth part of his weekly income—as it is greatly 
more—how far would that rescued 5s. 3d. go in 
elevating his physical and moral condition! He 
couldthen educate his children by the fireside as 
well as in the school; he could live better; he 
could save and accumulate ; he could hupe to rise 
in the world, and he could look with cheerful- 
ness to that gloomy future, the contemplation of 


_ skeletor. 


which leads many a poor man to seek pernicious | 


indulgences, until he becomes callous to every 
good feeling. There is a kind of misery per- 


| vading the depths of British society, which brut. 
_alizes the temper, indurates the heart, and en. 
dangers the public safety, upon which we have 
not yet touched, “Among savages, Says a 
Tory writer, but a philanthropic man, “ those 
tribes have ever been found the most un. 
feeling who possess the fewest comforts, and 
have the most difficulty in obtaining food ; for 
when self-preservation becomes the prime con. 
cern, the natural charities are starved, a brutish 
selfishness occupies the whole heart, and man, 
having no instincts to supply the absence of his 
human affections, becomes worse than the beasts, 
Mournful as this is, it is far more mourn’::1 to 
contemplate the evils of extreme poverty in 
the midst of a civilized and flourishing society. 

« There was a Methodist dabbler in art who, in 
the days of our childhood, used to edify the 
public with allegorical prints from the great 
manufactory of Carrington Bowles. One of 
these curious compositions represented a human 
figure, of which the right side was dressed 
in the full fashion of the day, while the left was 
undressed to the very bones, and displayed a 
The contrast in this worse than Me. 
zentian imagination is not more frightful than 
that between Wealth and squalid Pauperism, 
who are every day jostling in our streets.” 
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** L’ habit de cour, 


Ne repondez plus de personne,”——BERANGER. 


Now, ne’er again trust mortal men—I join the courtly | At length, despite the champagne bright, U yield to 


band ; 
Here, Moses, fly ! I want to buy a court-dress second-hand. 
I've canght the eye of Royalty, to levee I must press ; 
To the palace-gate must hasten straight, equipped in a 
court-dress— 
Like the old courtiers of his Grace—his Grace’s old 
courtiers, 


Ambition, near my willing ear, already calls me slow; | 
My robes so rich the fashion teach of bowing very low, | 
Politeness here, politeness there, what throngs around me | 
press! 
As on [ go, to make my bow, equipped in my court-dress. 
With the old courtiers of his Grace—his Grace's old 
courtiers. 


Not having yet a carriage fit, on foot I take my way; 
When, in the street, some friends | meet cry—*‘ Join our 
breakfast, pray ?"’ 


I answer their 


address ; 


“For I must goto make my bow—respect, sirs, my court- 


dress! | 


i'm a new courtier of his Grace—his Grace’s new cour. 
tier.” 


The breakfast done, away I run; but, by an ancient 
friend, 

Again imprest, a joyous guest, his wedding must attend. 

The bow! is crowned, the song goes round, in mirth and 
happiness, 

Till I must go, to make my bow, equipped in my court- 
dress— 


Like the old courtiers of his Grace his Grace's old 
courtiers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


honour’s call ; 
With tottering feet, along the street, I gain my patron’s 
hall. 
But Rosa’s there, with form so fair, amid the crowds 
which press— 
More dear to me than Royalty, Rose wants not a court. 
dress, 
Nor the old courtiers of his Grace—his Grace’s old 
courtiers. 


So, from the pile where coquettes smile on minister and 
peer, 
I seek once more the humble door, in bygone days so 
dear. 
By Rose's side, my robes of pride are awkward, I con- 
fess ; 
His Grace forgot, upon the spot I strip off my court- 
dress—— 
No more a courtier of his Grace—his Grace's new 
courtier. 


a I deem ambition’s dream, and courtly pomp 

My cp ad bells are better spells the tavern-hearth 

My see —_— and crack my joke, afraid of no dis- 

And «cage pass to see his Grace may take my cast 
court-dress, 


And be a courtier of hig Gracexmhis Grace's new cour- 
tier. 


w.* 
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DIALOGUE OF 


SepnE— The air over Japan, half-a-mile above 
the earth. Myrto and Erpias in their respect- 
tive balloons. 

Myurto. Good morning, Erpias! What a de- 
lightful surprise it is to meet you here! It was 
but yesterday I heard you were hunting eagles 
among the Ural mountains. 

Erpias. That was quite true. I have tra- 
yelled here overnight, having satisfied myself 
with the sport. I came here merely because 
there is to be dry weather in this quarter for 
several weeks; and, having a slight sore throat, 
j am desirous to avoid damp until I am quite 
well again. Had I thought of meeting you here, 
it would have proved an additional inducement. 
May I ask what cause has brought you here? 

Myrto. I had no intention of being here ; but 
my wife, Paulina, has a friend, a Japanese lady, 
and, being very desirous of seeing her, she pre- 
vailed on me to accompany her. I left her with 
her friend only five minutes ago, and they are not 
ten miles off. I am merely sailing about here, 
enjoying the delicious air and sunshine, and 
amusing myself with my wife's pet pair of tame 
conders. ‘There they are, over the top of that 
hill towards the north. 

Erpias, Are you accompanied by any of your 
family ? 

Myrto. One little boy. The rest are all either 
at home or otherwise occupied ; and, on leaving, 
we did not propose making any long stay. At 
first, I thought my great-great-grandfather 
would have accompanied us ; but he is beginning 
to get a little staid, and preferred remain- 
ing at home cultivating his flowers. Indeed, I 
do not wonder he likes quiet ; for he is upwards 
of 150 years old. 

Erpias. Oh, that is a trifle! One of my 
ancestors is 180 years old, and is to be married 
a second time, in a month, to a very nice person 
of 150, I think you must have met him at my 
table. His name is Pylias. 

Myrto, What! old Pylias! I remember him 
perfectly. His sprightly conversation amused us 
all very much at a pic-nic party, conducted by 
your lovely Paulina, on the banks of one of the 
thousand branches of the Amazon. His contri- 
bution to the feast consisted of a splendid 
roasted rhinoceros, and a huge fragment of an 
iceberg for cooling the wine. But there was 
need for abundance ; for I think the party con- 
sisted of 3000 at least. That was only three 
years ago ; and I think Pylias had then a wife 
alive, and a fresh and fair wife, too. 

Erpias. His wife died soon afterwards, at the 
age of 140. It was surmised that she had 
shortened her life by excessive indulgence in 
stimulating gasses. In fact, she was always 
helping herself to a gulp of exhilarating gas, or 
cephalic gas, or melancholic gas, or imaginative 
gas, or tranquillizing gas, or some such article. 
She made two gasmakers’ fortunes, and never 
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travelled without an assortment of gasses, in the 
most condensed form. However, de mortuis nid 
nisi bonum is a maxim we must not forget. 

Myrto. You mav forget it when you will for 
me ; it seems to inculcate that charity should be 
most displayed where it can be of least use. I 
would say, de mortuis nil nisiverum. But, pray, 
tell me how you mean to spend your time in this 
region? I presume that, being in rather deli- 
cate health, you will not pass your nights, nor 
even the whole of your days, in the air. Your 
apparatus, too, seems scarcely calculated for that. 

Erpias. Oh, this is a mere hunting apparatus, 
of small size, and wants, as you see, the self- 
acting plummet-works for keeping its place in 
the air during all changes of wind. But I have 
frequently passed the night in this little bark ; 
and, in the present steady weather, I can easily 
adjust it before going to sleep, so as to find my- 
self within ten miles at farthest when I awake. 
It is a London-made article, and acts admirably. 

Myrto. The London ones are still the best ; 
those made in Central Asia are cheaper ; but, if 
you happen to get into the middle of a thunder 
storm with one of them, it is very apt to give 
out a bad smell. 

Erpias. As to passing the night in the air, I 
have not thought of that one way or other. | 
am fond of the air, and am well provided with 
the means of securing a uniform temperature. 

Myrto. Let me urge you, my dear friend, on 
no account to sleepin the air. Damp or elect- 
rical clouds, passing across, frequently produce 
mischief, independently altogether of change of 
temperature. Had you consulted our friend Dr 
Abercrombie on the point, I feel assured he 
would have agreed with me. 

Erpias. To him then let us leave it. It so 
happens that this is just the hour when he is 
to be consulted at his own house at Edinburgh. 
Let us adjourn to the next electrical telegraph, 
and we shall have his answer in two minutes. 

Myrto. | am delighted to have the opportu- 
nity of getting the Doctor's opinion. There is 
the telegraph, not two miles off, and we shall be 
there as soon as you can frame your question. 
Now, then, get ready; for I see the telegraph 
keeper at the door of his bureau. 

Erpias.—( Addressing the officer of the tele- 
graph.)—Will you have the goodness to despatch 
this message, and say when I may expect an 
answer ?—(giving him a scrap of writing.) 

Officer. The time required will consist of that 
occupied in sending the message from the tele- 
graph-bureau in Edinburgh to the house of your 
friend ; and in receiving his answer, and carrying 
it back at the rate of fifty miles an hour, with 
the addition of half a minute for the operation 
of the telegraph. I now despatch it. 

Myrto. Can you tell us what changes are now 





in contemplation on the telegraphs ? 
Officer. i do not hear of much. It is said that 
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the Telegraphic Council have now under con- | magnate was convicted of omitting the proper 


sideration the best means of extending one to 
the North Pole, for the use of the population 
there, which is now pretty numerous, as in sum- 
mer many people go there who dislike night ; 
and, in winter, astronomers resort there, that 
they may be constantly making observations ; 
besides numerous young men, for the purpose of 
fishing and hunting. It is also a great resort 
for pleasure parties at all times of the year. 
But numerous complaints have been made of the 
defective state of the communications. Ihe 
nearest telegraph is at Spitzbergen, which is 
several hours distant. 

Myrto. I have myself experienced the incon- 
venience, having a year ago made one of a 
pleasure party to the North Pole. Nothing 
could be more strange, amounting almost to pain, 
than the consciousness that you were cut off 
from the great mass of humanity by so dreary 
an interval. An ingenious attempt was made to 
communicate by the aurora borealis, but without 
success, 

Officer. Here is your answer :—‘ Dr Aber- 
crombie advises Erpias not to sleep in the air ; 
at all events, not unless he has got the protective 
nictitating nightcap.” 

Erpias. As 1 have not got the nightcap, I 
shall, Myrto, follow your and the Doctor’s ad- 
vice. 

Myrto. You do well ; and I can ensure you a 
comfortable sleeping-place. But we have still 
time, if you are so inclined, to enjoy the beauti- 
ful twilight, by making a run across the island. 

Erpias, With all my heart. (They proceed to- 
gether in their balloons.) And now, Myrto, tell 
me what you of the Great Council of Europe are 
about ? 

Myrto. That is a wide question ; and it is al- 
most needless to go into detail at present, as 
the whole will be stated in our report to the 
Annual Universal Meeting, which will take place 
within three weeks. 

Frpias. At least, tell me, was your last calen- 
dar of offences a heavy one? 

Myrto. I lament to say it was. The state of 
Ireland has given the Council considerable anx- 
iety. Offences, under the head of culpable ig- 
norance, still prevail to an extent unknown in 
any other part of the globe. In one case, in 
particular, a schoolmaster in the south of Ire- 
land was convicted of having his pupils in such 
a state that boys of eight years committed 
several errors in the differential calculus ; while, 
in the higher branches, particularly in the doc- 
trine of enclyclopedic ratios, a gross degree of 
ignorance and misconception prevailed. This 
aggravated case was certified by the European 
council to the next Universal Meeting ; and it is 
thought the teacher will be sentenced to suffer 
three consecutive sarcasms from the president. 

Erpias. A dreadful sentence! to be sneered 
at before the whole world ! 

Myrto. Then we had much about the usual 
number of cases of selSshness from Scotland, in- 
sincerity from France, and so on. One Russian 





mark of respect to a peasant’s wife. 

Erpias. Has the Council as yet done anything 
regarding the great educational question of 
teaching ancient history to the children? 

Myrto. Nothing has been done, farther than 
much copious discussion, The idea, however, 
seems to gain ground, that ancient history should 
either be wholly excluded, or, at least, restricted 
to the more advanced classes. There is, in fact, 
a large party who seem as much ashamed of being 
descended of our ancestors of the nineteenth 
and preceding centuries, as it is related these 
ancestors themselves were scandalized with a 
theory, propounded at that time, that mankind 
were merely improved ourang outangs, and had 
originally tails. It has actually been proposed, 
that the whole records of ancient history, from 
the end of the nineteenth century backwards, 
should be utterly destroyed, with the exception 
of the sacred writings ; and excepting also a 
complete library in each of the four quarters of 
the globe, under the cuntrol of the respective 
General Councils. 

Erpias. The facts of history are, unquestion- 
ably, of a sort not to be readily introduced into 
the youthful mind. The existence, nay, the uni- 
versal prevalence of so dreadful a practice as war, 
the shedding of human blood, the every-day per- 
petration of fraud and violence in a thousand 
shapes—tyranny, slavery, democratical violence, 
vulgarity, and brutality : ali these things having 
now been so completely banished from the face 
of the globe, it is not necessary that the youth 
of the world should be too early familiarized 
with the ideas of them; and I incline to the 
opinion that, by prematurely accustoming them 
to such objects of contemplation, there may be 
danger of rousing the dormant mischief within 
their bosoms ; for human natare is still essenti- 
ally the same as it was three hundred years ago. 

Myrto. 1 go along with you to a considerable 
extent ; but I doubt the policy of excluding from 
the education of youth anything with which it 
is necessary or proper they should be acquainted 
in mature age ; and I cannot but differ from those 
who would banish, as much as possible, the re- 
cords of history from the contemplation of man- 
kind. If these records shew, in fearful perspec- 
tive, ages of blood, and tears, and toil; yet by 
these sufferings were laid the solid basis on 
which the present beautiful fabric of human so- 
ciety is built. 

Erpias. It would, undoubtedly, argue a weak. 
ness of mind, to avert one’s eyes from any part 
of human history. We must embrace the whole 
subject from the acorn to the oak, before it can 
be truly useful or even interesting. How can 
we fully relish the calm, unless we know the 
evils of the storm? 

Myrto. We owe an infinite debt of gratitude 
to our predecessors, for struggling through the 
evils of life in a world which offered them little 
but discomfort, and which we can compare only 
to a house without doors or windows, and totally 
unfurnished. Only conceive the greater portion 
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of the human race spending one-half of every 
year, shivering from a too low temperature, and 

ping about in comparative darkness, while, to 
the opulent few, uncomfortable means of light 
and warmth were supplied, by the dreary and 
dangerous toil of multitudes in subterraneous 
mines, and on oceans whose dangers they knew 
not how to overcome. [tis by such considera- 
tions only, that we can appreciate those dis- 
coveries now so familiar to us, by which we can 
extract light and heat directly from the elements 
themselves, by merely evolving and calling into 
activity that which is at all times and everywhere 
present. 

Frpias. Perhaps the earth, at that time, more 
resembled what was called a haunted house, two- 
thirds of its best apartments being locked uv and 
rendered useless, on account of some goblin 
which the inmates had not skill to exorcise. 
Those glorious countries upon the equator, 
which now supply the world with food, and 
luxuries, and products of every kind, were then 
haunted by yellow fevers, agues, plagues, or 
other mischiefs, worse than the wild beasts, snakes, 
or mosquitoes; and thus our impotent ancestors 
fell the victims of that exuberant nature which 
is to us so tractable and invaluable a handmaid. 


_;! They even knew no easy mode of purifying the 


air intended for respiration. From their miser- 
able means of locomotion, the labourers’ hours of 
recreation and repose were passed in the less 
salubrious atmosphere which brooded over the 
scene of his toil; instead of his being lightly 
wafted twenty, fifty, or a hundred miles, to a 
smiling cottage, on some sunny hill-side, where 
the purest breath of heaven might expand his 
lungs, and fill his heart with cheerfulness. 
Myrto. Much also of that, as of many other 


being so stationary. It was not enough, as now, 
that the people should be in those regions during 
the seasons of cultivation and of harvest ; they 
were necessarily kept there during all the 
year round, to brave the trying vicissitudes of 
the rainy season, and of the scorching summer 
suns. Indeed, there is scarcely any region of the 
earth where it is salutary to remain the whole 
year round, even for the strongest constitution ; 
to say nothing of the unpleasantness of a long, 
cold, cheerless winter, such as that of Russia, or 
even of Scotland. 

Erpias. How wretched to be imprisoned in a 
country during the whole of a winter, a rainy 
season, or a hot season, instead of following the 
gracious sun into those climates where, for the 
time, his happiest influence dispenses beauty 
and salubrity, as all who are so inclined can now 
do, Indeed the human race could not then be 
said to possess the world so much as to subsist 
upon it. Each individual was nailed to a little 
locality, like a limpet to his native rock, and 
to roam was to incur danger and distress. 

Myrto. It was ever the belief of our species, 
that the world was made for their use ; yet the 
greater part of its resources remained, for thou- 
sands of years, unproductive. Until the nine- 





teenth century, little had been done towards 
establishing rapid communication on land ; and, 
at the same era, the use of steam first, in reality, 
conferred a partial command of the seas. These 
imperfect contrivances have since been superseded 
by agents infinitely more powerful and manage- 
able. Nor was it until a still later period that 
man asserted his supremacy over that most de. 
lightful and congenial of all the elements—the 
atmosphere—which now bears our burdens and 
our bodies, from clime to clime, with such perfect 
safety, and with all the speed which our tremen- 
dous moving powers can bestow. 

Erpias. To my mind, the tracing of these 
changes, and the revolutions consequent upon 
them, are the most interesting parts of human 
history. What vast changes, moral, political, 
and social, have, within the last two hundred 
years, metamorphosed the whole aspect of the 
world and its inhabitants !—and how contracted 
would be the policy that would limit our ac- 
quaintance with the elements ef so mighty a re- 
volution! How auspicious for the human race 
was the circumstance that from Britain—the 
land of liberty—emanatec those inventions 
which, had they been disclosed in some of the 
many despotic states which then existed, espe- 
cially in such a diabolically rapacious state as 
Russia, might have crushed a subjugated world, 
and banished liberty for ages. Even as it was, 
you may remember the struggles, vain and 
weak, of despotism aided by hireling ingenuity, 
against the might of science, liberty, and hu- 
manity. 

Myrto. It is indeed a spirit-stirring tale how, 
by the spread of the electric telegraph, and of 
railroads and steam-navigation, and the conse- 


| quently increased communication of ideas, the 
evils, arose from the necessity of the population 


despots of the earth began to be troubled and 
dismayed, and to double the chains of their 
thraldom. Other inventions followed. The na- 
vigation of the balloon was accomplished, and 
the crisis was precipitated. Then came that 
ever-memorable time, when, in one night, by a 
single flight of free war-balloons, the power of 
the Autocrat of Russia was paralyzed over all 
his vast domains—his Siberian captives freed— 
Poland, Circassia, and Persia, delivered from his 
galling chain—and the boon, then scarcely de- 
sired or understood by the degraded people, of 
personal and political liberty, conferred on the 
thralls and serfs of his realm—and all without 
the shedding of blood. It was speedily seen 
that all personal thraldom, and all those com- 
mercial restrictions, necessary under a different 
order of things, must be abandoned. The world 
speedily resolved itself into a vast community 
—the laws of justice and humanity were every- 
where enforced—and thus has commenced the 
system which has ripened into our present state, 
so much transcending the golden age fabled by 
the poets of ancient times. 

Erpias—How it charms me to hear you speak 
with such enthusiasm! It has sometimes struck 
me that our present times are rather too unex- 
citing—that there is too little left of that no- 
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velty and adventure which gave interest to the 
olden time. We have now no fond lovers or affec- 
tionate relations in ignorance of the fate of some 
long absent object of their attachment—the tele- 
graph has destroyed ail that source of interest, 
since our antipodes can now communicate with 
us with the rapidity of speech. All the wonder- 
ful tales of miscreants fleeing from justice are 
now matters of mere history, since the arm of 
justice encompasses the globe. 

Murto. The interest of all these things lies 
in their history. They are most picturesque 
when viewed from a distance; but, could the 
story of our age have been told to our prede- 
cessors, what a marvel—what a miracle would 
it have appeared tothem! The world all united 
jn one community ; harmony universally preva- 
lent ; and disputes decided not by the blind and 
ruthless arbiter War, but by a wise and just 
Council, whose authority extends over the whole 
world; the rights of all men respected; every 
human life valued and cared for ; the glories and 
comforts of the earth, in all its regions, thrown 
open, as free as the light and air, to ail the race 
of Adam ; a universal language known and used 
by all, not in virtue of any despotic decree, but 
from a universal desire for it, produced by the 
most powerfulofmotives—universal convenience ; 
and directed towards its end by the greatest 
wisdom and talent; the means of health and 
longevity understood and provided for all men; 
and human happiness incalculably increased. 

Erpias, Yes, these, although familiar to us, 
are indeed wonders, compared to which those of 
the ancients, such as the voyage of Jason in 
quest of the golden fleece, or of Columbus in 
search of what was called the New World, sink into 
child's play. Had such things been predicted to 
that conceited generation, the men of the nine- 
teenth century, they would have treated the 
prophet as a silly dreamer. They, indeed, were 
so much occupied with the pursuits of money- 
making, or of personal enjoyment, that they 
would, on no account, engage in any scheme, 
however excellent, unless, as the phrase was, it 
would pay. That age sawa large portion of the 
population of England degraded into the slaves 
of manufacturing capitalists, under a system in- 


finitely more debasing than the avowed slavery | 


of feudalism, or of Russian barbarism. In those 





days, many of thenoblesof the earth expended vast | 
sums in the course of a year, on objects of mere | 


personal enjoyment or splendour, when one tithe 
devoted to the developement of science, would 
have vastly accelerated the approach of such 
happy days as those we now possess, and been 
to themselves a source of intense gratification. 
Myrto. Had the gentlemen of England de- 
voted to scientific invention one-hundredth part 
of the money annually expended on the single 
article of fox-hunting, it would have told on 
the destinies of humanity. Yet we know there 
were some splendid exceptions, although too few 
for any general effect. Another cause of the tard- 
iness of improvement, was the timorousness of 
scientific men. They feared to peril their repu- 
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tation by joining in or encouraging any great 
scheme. And here let me make an honourable 
exception of a chemical professor of Edinburgh, 
Dr Hope, a man of high reputation, who, at a 
dinner given in his honour by the most eminent 
citizens of Edinburgh, publicly avowed his belief 
that, in the course of time, the electrical tele. 
graph would be established and adopted. I be. 
lieve it was from this species of cowardice that 
the absurd idea of the impossibility of navigat- 
ing the balloon through the atmosphere was so 
long allowed to prevail, and inventive ingenuity 
diverted from the attempt. But I fear it is time 
to turn, as Paulina and her friend will be expect- 
ing me soon—and you will accompany me. 

Erpias, With infinite pleaeure ; yet, as we 
return, I trust you will continue the interesting 
conversation in which we have been engaged. 

Myrto. Willingly. I may mention that the 
subject of the arrangements of the Universal 
Council itself will become matter of discussion 
at its next meeting. Last year it took place in 
the great plain at Texas, and was attended by 
four hundred millions of persons; but, althongh 
the arrangements were such as completely to 
prevent all confusion, it was found difficult for a 
single speaker, even with all our inventions for 
increasing the volume of sound, to make him- 
self heard by so great a number. A proposal 
is to be submitted for remedying this evil. 

FErpias. Look, my friend, is not that Paulina 
whom I see in the air, about twenty or thirty 
miles off ? 

Myrto. Lend me your glass, It is so; she is 
giving our little boy a practical lesson in the 
geography of Japan, by way of recreation ; for 
at present he has the holidays. Poor little fellow! 
he takes to his studies with right good will. 
He and his sister, accompanied by their tutor, 
have already been four times over the globe, 
while engaged in successive courses of modern 
history, geology, botany,-and geography. How 
delightful it is that instruction is now combined 
with exercise, fresh air, and happiness !—how 
much manly energy was formerly lost by the 
exclusively bookish system of education ! 

Erpias. 1 shall be truly happy to meet with 
my excellent friend Paulina. Where are you 
living at present ? 

Myrto. In the ancient city of Queatay. 
You may now see its towers and domes zilded 
by the setting sun. How different (excuse me 
for so often reverting to these historical dis- 
cussions) frum the same city, indeed from all 
cities, three hundred years ago, when every 
house poured into the polluted atmosphere its 
compliment of smoke, destroying its healthful- 
ness and defiling its architecture—when filth, 
fetid odours, narrow streets, and a low and 
vicious class of population, dishonoured and de- 
graded every city, driving many refined minds 
into constant residence in the country! These 
evils our ancestors considered inseparable from 
large cities. The physical ones, however, have 
been remedied by science ; and it has now been 
found, that, if vice and discord have a tendency 
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is good, and tends to good ; negligence and igno- 


y areat | to concentrate in cities, so also have their anta- 








ourable nist forces, wisdom and virtue ; that the latter | rance alone have led to its producing evil. But 
burgh, influences, if fairly and vigorously brought inte | I see Paulina has recognised you, and is hasten- 
0, ata the field, are ever an overmatch for the former ; | ing towards us, I shall leave you with her for 
minent | and that, by the adoption of sound principles | a few minutes, until 1 have a short telegraphic 
| belief i and systems, the just and virtuous regulation of | communication with a mercantile friend at Cape 
il tele. me « city is rendered easier than that of a rural | Horn, regarding some commodities which he is 

te district. The social appetency of human nature | desirous of purchasing.—Aw revoir, 
e that & 
Vigat. : 
woe 66 A COURT. 
>nuity 
s time Axpd what is a Conrt that the lip of the bold | There Comus the statesman, all perfumed and sheen, 
rpect- Should be pale, and the heart of the brave should be cold = Gaily bedecked, in his glory is seen ; 

; At its frown ; and the brow of the dastard be high, No office is foreign his genius to shew 

28 we | And the traitorous craven flash pride from his eye, Of sweetly grimacing and jumping Jim Crew, 
The hypocrite’s there with his hollow emile ; 


sting i. 


d 








And the laugh that is loud when the web of guile 
Hath entrapped the free, break forth at its smile ? 
Oh, it is a place of enchantment I ween, 


And the harridan’s there with her painted wile; 
And there, like a tithe-pig, fat and sleek, 





t the The magical bower of a fairy queen ; Is the heavenly bishop, when he’s “ to seek.” 
ersal Where such wondrous vagaries of nature are wrought 
ssion That the wonders of Araby shrivel to naught. _ Oh, breathe not the word—for a word hath power 
ce in Old Circe could charm the brave Greek to a pig, To unspell the charm, in its strongest hour ; 
, And change to rough bristles the hairs of his wig ; From the lip of Comus to dash the cup, 
d by But ne’er like a Court could she charm to an owl Wreathed with the lily and mantling up ; 
pugh The grey phiz of a sage, or transform to the howl To wake the Sloth from ite slumbers deep, 
v to Of a treacherous wolf and the face of a ram, And wither the heart of the mighty Sheep ; 
oP a The bleat and the face of an innocent Lamb. Make the lawn-robed vermin shudder and stare— 
hee Oh, merry and blythe is the courtly dance, The word is Honesty !—breathe it not there. 
fies Bright with the sunshine of royalty’s glance ! CYRUS. 
osal 
lina SONG OF THE RHINE. 
irty | 
, 7 FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHENKENDORYF. 
Ae j THERE is a tone that deeply thrills W hen by my banks, on either side, 
- Fach native German heart along ; | Walked noble forms, with mein of pride, 
for ’ With it his verse the poet fills Heroes who far and wide could roam, 
yw ! Whene’er he wakes a German song : With Soul and Sword to win their home; 
ill. Tis yelled agin high-born king, i | “A race of worth once placed them here, 
or, W hove wertn each (sorman heart will NG s j When giant-forms possers'd the land; 
he, a esno ne ep r: _~ a Their lion-hearte ne'er felt a fear— 
- NO German it too oft can hear. Yet gentle they as maiden's hand ; 
It is the name of holy Raine! In song their names men still retain, 
wird Throvghout a kingdom rich he rolls ; How they by Hagen vile were slain, 
ed His name, as precious as his wine, And that dark deed inciting gold 
Ww Each true-born German heart controls ; My rocky bed still safe doth hold, 
he in every breast his inte is still “So rage, ye tyrants, stain’d with crime! 
For fatherland, its good, its ill Your guilty cup soon fill'd shail be ! 
th Of all we think, whene’er begun That Niebelungen Hoard, in time 
1 eo A song of Rhine—proud, rock-born son ! Shall rise and arm my sons for ye! 
=: But, ah! the foeman’s hand had now® Your hearts shall sink with fear and dread, 
* Robbed him of all his glory’s pride, When I my terrors round ye spread— 
y. And stripped from off his kingly brow 1 well and true beneath my wave, 
d The verdant vine-wreath round it tied ; Have kept the store old Wisdom gaye.” 
e Then fetter’d lay the hero’s form ; Lo ! now fulfilled is every word ! 
7 His proud lament, his anger 8 storm, Our monarch old has broke his chain, 
, We oft have heard at midnight deep, The Niebelungen’s mighty Hoard 
As spirits o’er him seemed to sweep. | Hath risen to the light again— 
? How sang the conquer’d bero then, Oh! may it be our German pride, 
. With voice of mingled seorn and wo ?— To guard it well on every side ! 
- **Q worthless world, and worthiess men, Be ever justice, might, and fame 
' Vor whom no more may freedom grow ! Link’d with our hoiy German name ! 
Your honour gone, your trust all o’er— Grace, then, our Ancient Lord, to thee! 


Oh, can they then return no more ? 
‘Tis mine to grieve my children’s flight, 
To mourn each broken German right. 
“Alas! my ancient, glorious time, 

To me a spring-like golden day! 


Still as once in my grandeur’s prime, 
My realm before me seems to lay ; 





— 


Se ——  -—— — ne ee 


* The occupation of Germany by the French in 1813. - 


Again we drink thy welcome wine ! 
Our guiding star thy freedom be, 

And for our signal word—“ The Rhine !” 
Anew to him our oath we swear, 
As we must bim, he us shall ,hear— 
“ Free from the rock his stream doth flow, 
And to God's ocean free shall go.” 


L. F. 








Tur Province of Cutch is likely to rise in 
commercial importance, from the successful in- 
: troduction of steam navigation into India ; and 
1 people already begin to inquire into its capabi- 

lities, in the event of the Indus being traversed 

by steamers. Whether this work shall minister 

greatly to utilitarian purposes or not, is doubt- 

ful ; but the book ia a right pleasant and lively 

book, and one that will prove engaging to the 

curious reader, whatever be the particular object 

for which he turns over its pages. The author- 

ess has had good opportunities of acquiring a 

knowledge of the province ; she possesses lively 

talents, some power of reflection, and is wholly 

without pretension, and the worse affectation of 

being especially diffident and humble. Her work 

' is the result of a series of notes taken during a 

residence of some years in Cutch ; and its em- 

bellishments, which are all characteristic, are 

: coloured engravings, taken from her original 

drawings. But, as our space is very limited, we 

must make the most of it, in introducing that 

| entertaining work to our readers. Mrs Pos- 

tans, who is probably the wife of an officer, or 

some gentleman in the Company’s military ser- 

vice, left Bombay for Cutch in a native vessel— 

the discomforts of which even surpass those of 

the boats which wont to ascend the Ganges, 

before the blessings of steam were known on the 

| sacred river. Like all young authors, and too 

4 many female authors of every age, she is rather 

diffuse and excursive at the outset. Seeing so 

ij much that is new, such authors seem to imagine 

| that it is absolutely necessary to describe all 
they see. 

Inacountry where every one, at every age, is 
in a state of perpetual mental activity, or of in- 
cessant toil—where the labours of the senate, the 
desk, the loom, and the forge, do not admit of a mo- 
ments relaxation, from the rising of the sun until 
the extinction of the gas lamps—we are not sure 
but that the following picture of Asiatic indolence 
and dreamy repose may be looked upon with a 
certain degree of complacence. The toil-spent 
denizens of our counting-houses, mines, manu- 
factories, and workshops, where men become 
i: spirit-worn and old before their time, and may 
be rather said to endure life than to enjoy it, 
can hardly at first sight avoid envying the lux- 
urious idleness of the natives of tropical climates, 
| or “the long night of revelry and ease” of the 
northern tribes. Mrs Postans writes— 

The crews of these boats are usually half Hindu and 
half Mahomedan. They are a satisfied and slothful race, 
Who lie scattered about the poop, or on the rafters of the 
i bows, during the noontide heat, with the exception of the 


helmeman, alternately sleeping and smoking until sunset, 
when they assemble round a large platter of rice, curry, 


—— 
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and coarse grain cakes, which, after the prefatory measure 
of pouring a little water over their hands, they rapidly 
despatch—sitting round in a circle, and gathering up the 
rice between their fingers, each dipping into the same 
dish, I have never, on any occasion, observed the crew 
use water for the purposes of ablution; neither have [ 
seen any attempt made to cleanse a boat, or to put it inte 
any sort of order. The whole scene is one of filth and 
confusion ; fowl-coops, cecoa-nuts, cooking-vessels, coir 
ropes, and passengers, mingled together, and surrounded 
by every ill savour that bilge-water and native cookerycan 
produce. <A boat’s crew can imagine no state of existence 
half so desirable as one of rest ; they consequently display a 
total apathy as to their amount of daily progress, If a 
foul wind set in, they immediately anchor ; and if at night 
a fair breeze should spring up, they never set sail again, 
but remain very quietly until the following morning; 
thus they can have no sympathy with their unhappy pas- 
senger, whose every sense furnishes him with fresh ave. 
nues for disgust and suffering, Remonstrance is vain; 
but daily does he groan in spirit, as the approach of 
evening sees him little advanced on his weary way; and 
the crew again prepare, even under a fair wind and a 
refreshing breeze, to drop anchor, and wait the morhing 
tide. To enlarge on the miseries of such a locale is 
needless; many of my readers may have experienced 
them, and memory will readily complete the sketch, 

The European voyager, and, above all, the 
English one, must be extremely miserable ; but 
yet, on board the Cutch boats, “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” is ensured. 
Mandavie is the principal port and harbour 
of the little province. The inhabitants are a 
busy, cheerful, and industrious race, slethful 
though the navigators be; and the bright and 
varied costume of the inhabitants gives a look of 
gaiety to the town not often seen in the smaller 
towns of India. Here is a bit of good word- 
painting— 

The population is principally composed of Banyans, 
Brahmins, and cultivators, many of whom may be seen 
on the outside of the town, either engaged in their several 
callings, loitering lazily along, or grouped together in 
little knots, gossiping, with vehement gesticulation, on 
any trifling subject of profit or pleasure. Here and there 
a retainer of the Rao comes swaggering along, displaying 
the superior height, aquiline nose, and long moustache of 
the Rajpoot tribe; his arms are @ sword, shield, and 
matchlock, and his dress and bearing are marked by an 
air of mingled haughtiness, foppery, and independence, 
Then are seen swarthy but fine-limbed children, rolling 
on the soft sand in childish glee, and shouting with joy, 
as a horseman passes them, circling and passaging with 
consummate skill his gaily decorated steed. Near these, 
a water-carrier urges on his bullock, which, laden with 
the water-bags, slowly saunters forward, whilst his 
master smokes his hookah, and indulges ina passing 
chat with the women, who, gracefully bearing their earthen 
water-vessels on their heads, are returning to the well 
to which he journeys. Lastly, are groups of women, em- 
ployed in sifting grain from light baskets, in which they 
display the most graceful attitudes; the passing breeze 
winnows the corn, as it falls into large heaps, and nume- 
rous asses wait leisurely around, to carry it in sacks te 
the merchants’ granaries. 


Mandavie enjoys a considerable trade with the 
ports of the Red Sea; and the Cutch mariners 
will sometimes even venture to Ceylon, and so 
far as the China seas, and the eastern coasts of 
Africa. The Cutch pilots are intelligent, and 





even skilled in navigation. All the inhabitants 
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have a remarkable faculty for imitation, the first 
step towards invention. The exports of Man- 
davie are cotton cloths ; the returns are dates, 
coffee, dried grapes, drugs, and coloured mats 
from the Red Sea. From Africa is brought 
elephants’ teeth, and rhinoceros horn. 

The Arab sailors, who, coming from Mocha and other 

rts of the Red Sea, are frequently seen here, are a wild 
and singularly picturesque-looking race, and although 
wearing the flowing robe and graceful turban common 
to the East, seem strikingly dissimilar to the men of other 
tribes. Their dress is usually of a darker hue, and their 
pale blue and red turban less studiously atranged ; their 
complexions are of a deeper hue than even those of the 
low-caste Hindus; their eyes sparkle with a darker, yet 
more restless brilliancy, and their general bearing is that 
of men used to peril, but accustomed to defy it, Such is 
a characteristic view of the sea-pert of Mandavie, as it 
first appears to the stranger’s eye. 

The people of Mandavie are considered a pecu- 
liarly handsome race, which Mrs Postans attri- 
butes to the soft and cool climate, and the tem- 
pering sea-breezes. The dress of the women is 
peculiar, tasteful, and highly picturesque :— 

Jt consists of a satin petticoat, with broad horizontal 
stripes of red, blue, and yellow, and a bodice tightly 
covering the bust, and embroidered with various-coloured 
silks; over the head and shoulders flows the usual 
“Saree,” which, as it gracefully flutters on the breeze, 
affords a charming effect of grace and softness to the out- 
lines of their elastic figures; whilst the becoming variety 
of colour selected for their dress, and the brightness of 
their numerous ornaments, adds gaiety and animation of 
no common order to the passing scene, On certain holy- 
days, all the women of the city walk together to the sea- 
side in their richest dresses, to render there a votive offer- 
ing of rice and cocoa-nuts; and on these occasions the 
grace and beauty of their persons, the richness and variety 
of their costume, and the barbaric splendour of their 
jewels, are shewn to the greatest advantage. 

In the small town of Kaira, which boasts of 
having the prettiest women in Cutch, the damsels, 
among many other adornments, ornament the 
hems of their garments with little silver bells, 
and stitch bits of l.oking-glass into the embroi- 
dery of their bodices. Mrs Postans’ destination 
appears to have been the British camp at Bhooj, 
which city may be considered the capital of the 
province. It contains about 30,000 inhabitants; 
and here is the palace of the Rao, or ruling 
prince. He is still a very young man, and is said 
to be of good dispositions and amiable manners. 
When his father was, for his crimes, set aside, 
by the King-making Company, this youth was, 
while an infant, taken under the protection of 
the British authorities, and his early education 
was superintended by an Edinburgh gentleman ;* 
but the disorganized condition of the province 
made it necessary that the young Rao should be- 
come a ruling prince, long before his education 

was finished. Mrs Postans gives an agreeable 
description of this Prince, the effect of which is 
sumewhat marred, by the coloured full-length 
likeness which fronts it, of a squab, square- 
featured, good-natured, middle-aged personage, 
in 4 Costume more unique than elegant. 
In person the Rao is remarkably stout, with peculi- 


— 





See 


* The tutor of the Prince of Cutch was the late Rev. 
James Gray of this city, then chaplain at Bhooj, whom 
death took from a task to which he had anxiously de- 

few EB, 7, M., 
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arly fine eyes, and a benevolent and agreeable expression 
of countenance, although, unfortunately, disfigured by the 


ravages of small-pox. His dress is usually rich, well- 
arranged, and strikingly picturesque, On state occasions, 
it consists of a most magnificent Kinkaub turban, of the 
usual stupendous size worn by the Rajpoots, ornamented 
with strings of pearl, and jewels of great value, with im- 
mense ear-rings of gold wire set with precious stones, 
Over the muslin Ankriha, worn by all natives of respect- 
ability, his Highness has a sort of body armour of thickly 
wadded purple velvet embroidered with gold ; a pair of 
rich satin trousers, also embroidered or rather embossed 
with gold; and crimson velvet slippers, curved upwards 
at the front, and decorated with pearls and coloured 
silks. 

His Highness’s jewels are of great price, and very nu- 
merous ; consisting principally of armlets, bracelets, ta- 
weeds, and a succession of rings and necklaces of which it 
would be hopeless to attempt a description, The gems 
most in use are pearls, rubies, and diamonds, but uncut, 
and set in the rudest style of workmanship. His High- 
ness has some knowledge of the English language ; and it 
is the custom for the European officers stationed in Catch, 
to make him visits of ceremony, with which he seems 
gratified, and has in several cases evinced a warm friend- 
ship and interest for some. 


We fear his Royal Highness is not in any re- 
spect superior, either in intellect or knowledge, 
to other native princes. His casual guests usually 
find him seated in his private reception cham- 
ber— 

A small room, the walls of which are hung with swords, 
shields, matchlocks, and a curious variety of other wea- 
pons, of which his Highness seems most to value a beanti- 
fully inlaid gun, presented to him by Sir John Malcolm, 
on his visit to Cutch in 1830. During his hours of re- 
laxation from the cares of business, the Rao is frequently 
attended by a negro giant, a sort of royal jester, who 
throws himself into all sorts of contortions, and displays 
an agility in the performance of his antics, which excites 
the risible faculties of his Highness to their greatest ex. 
tent, keeping him in a convulsion of laughter at the mon. 
ster’s efforts. 

Mrs Postans details all the magnificence of 
the palace and of the establishment, about which 
we see nothing very attractive, savethe horses and 
the harem. Five hundred horses form the Rao’s 
stud. His favourite dun riding horses are 
splendidly and richly caparisoned. On _ occa- 
sions of state, his Highness is attended by 500 
horsemen, with elephants, banners, and other in- 
signia of Oriental royalty, making no contempt- 
ible show ; though, probably, one which fully jus- 
tifies the mistake made by the natives in another 


| place, who, on beholding a review of British 


troops, took the band, in their picturesque and 
rich, or, at least, showy dresses, for the great 
men. ‘The Indian is nearly as fond of his horse 
as the Arab. With it he not only shares his 
meal, but his ball of opium. The horse in the 
East is a gentleman; his master’s companion 
in peace, and his friend in war. To the ass, the 
bullock, and the camel, are left drudgery and 
heavy burdens. The horse is reserved for the 
nobler occasions of war and ceremony. 

The government of Cutch, like that of so 
many semi-barbarous countries, is essentially 
feudal. The reigning Rao is but the highest 
chief among a set of inferior chiefs, called Jharre- 
jahs, who are of the Rajpoot, i. ¢. Norman tribe, 
and hold their lands as feudal tenures, doing 





military service to the Raos when required. The 
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system iscomplete in all its parts; the lesser chiefs, 
in like manner, owing allegiance, not to the 
Rao, but to their respective feudal lords. Those 
lesser Cutchee barons or retainers are called 
Grasias, and hold the government of the villages. 
This Norman class are a remarkable tribe. They 
are, says our author, a singularly fine race of 
men— 

Naturally robust, and peculiarly warlike in dress and 


bearing; bat in their habits dissipated, proud, and cruel. 
Some years have now passed since Catch has been a scene 


of contention for federal rights; and during this interval, | 
the Jharrejahs have sunk into a state of apathy and | 
sensual indulgence, Addicted to the use of opium and | 


spirituous liquors, those amongst them who are much ad- 
vanced in life betray, in their haggard countenances, the 
common effects of these habits of intemperance and 
excess, 

The Rajpoot women, who marry these men for the 
sake of their estates, are handsome, high-spirited, and 
very superior to the other castes of women. I speak, 
however, only from representation; as the Jharrejahs 
seclude their women, and I have not had any opportunity 
of being introduced to chese Calypsos of the land. But 


it is said, that tne sacred harem’s silent tower” is too | 


often the scene of desperate intrigue; and that, “ fair as 


the first who fell of woman-kind,” the dark-eyed Raj- | 
pootni frequently becomes the victim of her wayward and | 


evil pressions, Beautiful and high-burn, these women 
feel little sympathy or affection for their debauched lords, 
and are accused of diverting the tedium of their lives by 
intrigues and associations ef a most degrading nature. 
The Rajpoot Jharrejahs derive their name from 
Jharrah, a Mahomedan of rank, who, coming to Cutch, 
which was at that time inbabited by pastoral tribes, 
became enslaved by the loveliness of a fair Hindu, whom 
he married. After his death, his young widow was ex- 
pelled from his family at the instance of his Mahomedan 
wives; and, like another Hagar, she departed, with her 
infant son, to seek refuge fromthe more merciful. Her son 
grew; he took unto himself wives of the daughters of 
the land; and his descendants established themselves in 
independence, taking the tithe of Jharrejahe. In time, 
the chief of this tribe assumed the tithe of Jam, and held 
it for many years, until expelled from Cutch into Katti- 
war, by the fat of the ecletbrated Emperor Akbar. Itis, 


be classed as Hindus or Moslems; more particularly as 
the Rao, who is the head of the Bhyaud, pays reverence | 


| 
therefore, difficult to decide, whether the Jharrejahs should | 
} 


tv both modes of worship : and the * Order of the Fish”’ 
was bestowed on the early princes of Cutch by the Em. | 
peror of Deihi, on their pledging themselves to defray the 

expenses of all pilgrims travelling to Mecca. The Hindus | 
also form family connexions with the Moslems. A 
sister of Rao Bharmuljee’s, a princess distinguished by 
her wisdum and masculive understanding, married a Jam 
of the Noanugger family, iu Kattiwar, but died shortly 
after her marriage; and it was suspected that she had 
been destroyed, by poison introduced into her slippers, 
The jealous passions of the harem's inmates could ill | 
brook the sway of this highly gifted and most unfortunate 
woman, With a spirit uncontaminated by the presence 
of evil, Kesser Bhye had passed her life in a court de- 
graded by crime, and all her energies and affections had | 
been exerted to save the victims of her brother's dark 
and guilty passions, Often had his blood-stained hand 
been stayed from the commission of deeper crime, by the 
entreaties of his gentle sister; and though herself the | 
victim of dark and private treachery, the name of Kesser | 
Bhye isstill hallowed throughout the province. It would 
appear, then, that the Cutch Jharrejah shares the 
propertions of his divided faith, according to the 
origin of his ancestry. He believes in the Koran, 
worships saints, sweais by Allah, and lives in Mabomedan 
style: the worship of Vishnu is, however, skilfully 
mingled with all this, and the whole forms a curious 
melange of religious faith. Another caste of warriors, 
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changing the crook for the spear, have become a fierce 
and warlike people, celebrated as plunderers, and ag 
being ready to take any military service, if well paid 
and suffered to pillage without restraint. The hand of 
the Meyannah mercenary is equally ready for the 
warrior’s spear or the assassin'’s dagger; and he never 
fails his employer, or hesitates to perform the most 
atrocious deed, if proportionately recompensed. In the 
reign of the Rao Bharmuljee, during a civil war, when 
the British power was required to quell the contentions 
of the feodal chiefs, the Meyannahs came to Anjar, and 
poisoned the wells, by which many men and cattle died, 
These men are Mahomedans, and may be mustered to 
| the amount of three thousand warriors. 
The Soodahs, although not a provincial tribe, may be 
| mentioned here, as being intimately connected with Catch, 
both by their predatory excursions and the intermarriages 
| of their beautiful daughters with the Rajpoot Jharrejahs. 
This tribe reside in Wandhs, or grass huts, cn the great 
desert of the Thurr.in a state of peculiarwiretchedness and 
privation, Ignorant and barbarous, they pass their lives 
| as shepherds, frequently assembling in hordes, and making 
| forays across the northern Runn, into the neighbouring 
provinces, and driving back the cattle of the villagers to 
their Wandhs, where they for a time subsist in peace, on 
milk, and the few vegetables of the jungle. 

The Soodahs find their principal source of riches in the 
| beauty of their daughters, for one of whom rich Maho- 
medans will frequently pay ten thousand rupees, Rajahis 
| and wealthy chieftains despatch their emissaries, as 
Abraham sent his servant, to seek a wife for Isaac of the 
| daughters of Nahor; and, like Bethuel, the Soodah father 
| offers no objections to a wealthy suitor, but, on the con. 
trary, robs his son-in-law, before his camels and servants 
depart. Beside the wells, and in the hovels of the Thurr, 
full many a flower of female loveliness would blush un- 
seen, but for the fame of their surpassing beauty, which 
claims and maintains its ascendancy, and transplants the 
| blossom of the desert to bloom amidst the gorgeous pomp 
ofa royal harem. It is said, that the Soodah women 
are artful and cunning; and that by these qualities they 
| gain a powerful influence over the minds of their liege 
| lords, to whom they bear little affection. The Soodah 
wife of a Rajpoot cares only for her son; and, report 
avers, hesitates little to dispose of the fatner, to invest his 
| heir with the estate. 

The Soodahs themselves never intermarry, but form 
| alliances with the people of the neighbouring provinces, 
From this circumstance, it is reasonable to infer that the 
daughters inherit their fairness from their paternal an- 
cestry ; as otherwise, it would be less uncommon, In 








| Cutch the crime of infanticide prevents our judging of 
| What charms may descend to the female offspring ot the 


Soodah women; but I should imagine they would be 
many, as the Rajpoot Jharrejahs are naturally a very 
handsome race, although enervated by intemperate 
habits. Too proud to be virtuous, these haughty chiefs 
are cruel and debauched in times of peace, and terrible 
in the days of strife. No deed of blood, no act of treachery, 
is then too dark for their evil passions to plan and ex- 
ecute, 

The Jharrejah families have Jewish features; 


| and they speak the Sindh language, and pure Hin- 


dostanee, which is the language of the court. 
The boors have a rude dialect peculiar to them- 
selves. It is considered loss of character for a 
Jharrejah’s daughter to marry any man, none 
being considered her equal; and, as in India, 
celibacy is considered as synonimous with shame 
or guilt, infanticide of daughters is the only 
alternative. ‘The aristocratic principle is every- 


where incompatible with female happiness. In 
Catholic countries, the victim daughter of the 
noble could be sent to a nunnery ; in Protestant 
communities, she may pine and wither on the: 
virgin thorn, In India the deep guilt of the 
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OR, RANDOM SKETCHES 


$9 thoroughly are women the slaves of custom, 
that the Rajpoot mothers (Soodah women) are 
more tenacious of its observance than their 
husbands. The infant is poisoned by opium 
applied to the breast of the mother. Of these 
Cutchee aristocrats, Mrs Postans remarks— 


Despicable as these wretches are, from the constant ex- 
ercise of every vice, they imagine themselves superior to 
ail other castes : and although their sensual passions lead 
them to seek wives from a tribe of plunderers, they con- 
sider that no caste is worthy to receive their daughters or 
to be honoured with their alliance, Not only the Jhar- 
rejabs, but all Mahomedans in Cutch, who pride them- 
selves on being descended from the same original head, 
commit, daily, these deliberate murders, Great aod 
various have been the efforts made by the British Govern. 
ment to prevent this dreadful practice ; and the Jharrejahs 
have entered into a treaty with us, agreeing to forbid the 
destruction of their female infants, on condition that we 
respect the prejudices of the Hindus, and their religious | 
reverence for the ox and cow. This agreement has been 
held sacred on our part, and the slaughter of these animals 
is forbidden throughout the province ; but it is feared, that 
our forbearance has done little to suppress the amount of 
crime. It is wholly impossible to institute strict inquiries 
into the domestic affairs of a Jharrejah’s family ; their 
wowen are secluded, and the harem’s privacy is inviol- 
able. According to the terms of the treaty, the Jhar- 
rejahs are bound te return a yearly census of their tribe ; 
but we have no means of ascertaining its truth, and the 
male population so far exceeds the female, that no doubt 
can exist but that these murders are still common, It 
has been calculated that there was annually is this pro- 
vince, a destruction of one thousand lives, and that 
amongst eight thousand Jharrejahs, the number of their 
women did not exceed thirty. This very small number 
were preserved, some by accident, and some by the Jhar- 
rejah believers in Vishnu, 

The Rao has promised that if a daughter be 
born to him, he will preserve and nurture her, to 
prove his desire to correct this horrible custom ; 
but, until the original feeling, the disgrace of a 
mesalliance and the shame of celibacy, be re- 
moved, the Rajpoots will prevent the imagined 
degradation of their daughters and their fami- 
lies, whatever example is set them. There is, 
meanwhile, good hope that the Rao will soon have 
an Opportunity of eetting a good example. He 
has already, at twenty-four, five wives ; and he is 
about to take two more, the daughters of power- 
ful chiefs, who naturally esteem it a high honour 
to gain admission for their offspring into the 
royal harem. French or English nobility es- 
teem it a high honour to be nominated to 
some menial office in the household of the sove- 
reign, even when there is little or no salary 
attached to the dignity of Gold Stick or Lady of 
the Bedchamber. Mrs Postans was so fortunate 
4s to obtain admittance into the Rao’s harem. 


The avenue immediately leading to the women’s apart- 
ments is guarded at its entrance by a pair of most hideous 
eunuchs, who sit cross-legged, in a sort of basket chair 
placed on each side of the portal. These sooty guardians 
of female virtue are armed to the teeth, and in addition 
'o that, have a large blunderbuss lying by each seat. 
Having passed these retainers of marital tyranny, we 
enter the large court, filled on the oecasion of my visit to 
the ladies, by about three hundred women of the city, of 
various castes and degrees, who had come to gratify two 
of the strongest desires of the female mind, curiosity and 
gossip. After passing up an avenue formed by a double 
file of these dark beauties— 
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and being greeted by whisperings, giggtings, and other 


demonstrations of amusement, at what they thought re. 
markable in my dress and manner, I entered the sitting 
apartment of the Ranees, which was a stone verandah, 
ievel with and open to the court, having sleeping-rooms, 
and other private apartments, leading frem doors to the 
back. 

The Rao’s mother, who resides with her husband, the 
ex-Rao, in a separate palace, came to her son’s harem on 
the occasion of my visit, and received me with great ease, 
partaking of the graces of European etiquette. Taking 
my hand, she expressed her pleasure at seeing me, and 
then placing me in a chair next her own, conversed agree- 
ably on a variety of subjects, in excellent Hindastanee. 
She is a very lovely woman, and doves not appearjolder 
than about five and thirty ; she has a very fair complex. 
ion, fine figure, and lustrous black eyes; not possessing 
the languid sleepy softness which generally characterises 
the native eye, but large, bright, and expressive. She is 
the daughter of a chief of Soodahs, a tribe who inhabit the 
great desert of the Thurr, and are remarkable for the 
surpassing beauty of their women. The fathers of these 
belles calculatetheir amount of property according to their 
‘heads of danghters,”’ being happy to dispose of them as 
brides to the highest bidder.* And to jadge of all, by 
this specimen in the person of the lovely queen-mother, 
‘if lusty love would go in quest of beauty,"’ few of the 
daughters of the land could, | think, compete with the 
passing fairness of the Soodah maidens. 

The Ranee, 

“ Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy sove,” 

was superbly attired according to the fashions of Manda- 
vie, which have been before described ; but the materials 
of her dress were unusually costly and well-chosen. Her 
petticoat was ofa rich Tyrian purple satin, embossed with 
a border, and scattered bunches of flowers; each tlower 
being formed of various gems, and the leaves and stems 
richly embroidered in gold and coloured silks. Her 
bodice was of the same material as the petticoat, having 
the form of the bosom marked by circular rows of seed 
pearl ; her slippers were of embroidered gold, open at the 
heels, and curved up towards the instep in front; from 
her graceful head flowed a Kinkaub scarf, woven from gold 
thread of the finest texture and mo-t dazzling brightness 
Her soft glossy hair, parted in the Greek style, was con- 
fined by a gulden fillet, and a prefusion of pearl orna- 
ments; and on her brow, imbedded in the delicate flesh, 
and apparently unsecured by any other means, rested a 
beautiful star of diamonds and pearls. 

The lovely Ranee was absolutely laden with jewels : 
A description of her nose-ring, ear-rings, loe-rings, finger. 
rings, armlcts, bracelets, auklets, and uecklaces, would 
alone occupy a volume. 

The young Ranees, the present Rao’s wives, were 
seated together on a mat in a remote corner of the veran- 
dah, decked in all their finery ; but the poor girls, abashed 
and timid, sat huddled together, afraid to be seen, yet 
every moment whispering to each other, with a hait- 
suppressed giggle ; now and then stealing a glance at me 
through their long eye-lashes, but turning their eyes away 
the instant the gesture was observed, and biding their 
pretty faces in the laps of their companions. By degrees, 
however, they gained courage; gave me their trinkets 
to admire ; asked me a variety of trifling questions; in- 
sisted on handling all the ornaments | wore, and would, 

I believe, bave fairly undressed me, had I not avoided 
any farther familiarity, by re commencing a conversation 
with the fascinating queen-wother, 4 

The jewels of the young Ranees were similar to those 
already described; but one of the fair dames seemed pecu- 
liarly enchanted with the beauty of a ring she wore on 
her first finger, It was indeed of hage dimensions; in 
the centre was a mirror about the size of a half-crown 
piece, and thig was encircled with rubies, pearls, and 
diamonds. The fair wearersof all this barbaric wealth 
must have been sorely wearied ere the day was done, had 

* The Jharrejah or Rajpoot chiefs usually intermarry 
with the Soodah women, as they can do se without offence 
to their pride of caste. 
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not female vanity aided them to support its burthen ; 
their ear-rings alone were of solid gold, and not less than 
eight inches each in diameter,* and embossed with gems of 
a large site. 

The Ranees have no family; they are all very young, 
and seem perfectly happy together, and contented with 
their lot. 

After spending some time with the Ranees, who ex- 
pressed great anxiety to hear of other English ladies who 
had visited them at various times, 1 made a movement for 
taking leave ; when two slave girls entered, bearing trays, 
on which were little baskets formed of leaves, and con- 
taining betel-nuts, pan supairee, cinnamon, and other 
spices, with rose-water, attar, and sandal-wood oil in 
minute opal vases. The Rao’s mother tyen presented me 
with betel-nut, which in Eastern etiquette is understood 
to convey a permission to depart ; and having (asa mark 
of friendship) sprinkled me, by means of a littie golden 
ladle, with the various unguents, accompanied by a pro- 
fuse shower of rose-water, scattered through the rose of a 
richly-gemmed Golaubdani, the Ranees all politely and 
kindly entreated me to repeat my visit. Afterwards, 
each took my hand and raised it smilingly and grace- 
fully to her torehead. I then left them, and was ushered 
back through the wondering crowd to the outer gate of 
the palace. The situation of the Ranees interested me 
deeply. I was pleased with their amiability; but felt 
sincere commiseration for their degraded, useless, and 
demoralizing condition. 

Mrs Postans makes a very sensible discourse 
upon the condition, and the emancipation, of 
Eastern women, without entertaining much hope 
of her benevolent wishes being effective, save 
through British power. 

She describes the degraded social condition 
and daily drudgery of the Cutchee women. They 
are unusually slight in figure, and have interest- 
ing rather than beautiful faces, save the females 
of Mandavie, many of whom are strikingly 
handsome. When Mrs Postans laments the hard 
fate of the Cutchee matrons, and their daily 
drudgery, is she aware, that not much bet- 
ter is that of the women, in a similar condition, 
in England and Ireland, if, as we fully believe, 
their menial toils do not greatly exceed those of 


their simple-mannered sisters of the East ? 
Separated as these women are from such advantages of 
civilized opinion, the taste of the observer is pained to see 
so much artless grace enslaved by ignorance, and so much 
real beauty condeinned to the most filthy and disgusting 
labour, 
ance, a Cutchee woman is capable of great exertion, and 


a murmur of discontent. At early dawn she grinds the 
corn for family consumption, collects the materials for 
firing, cleans the cooking utensils, and sweeps out the 
dwelling. Then, with probably a tier of three water- 


vessels on her head, an infant seated on one hip, which | 


she supports with her arm passed round its body, and au 
elder child clinging to her skirts, she walks to the nearest 
well, or tank, returns with the water, cooks the family 
meal, and sits down to her spinning-wheel. After this. 
she again goes to the tank to wash herself and her clothes, 
This, indeed, constitutes her sole amusement. Divested 
of her upper clothing, she sits in the water, laughing and 
chatting to her neighbours, or trolling some simple ditty, 
as, with garments neatly tucked around her, she beats her 
linen against a stone, or holds aloft her gaily coloured 
saree, to dry and warm in the sunny breeze, 


Now an English mother has nearly similar du- 
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* These enormous pendants are supported by small 
gold hooks, which fasten into the hair above the ear. 
We wish English ladies would adopt this custom, as we 
sometimes tremble for slit ears befalling them from their 
present pendants,—£, 7, M, 





ties to perform, and often in addition to hire out 
her labours to the farmer, or the factory, or her 
wealthier neighbours. It was but the other day, 
that a philanthropic gentleman of Bath was 
informing the world that poor widows were per- 


fectly able to work for the support of two or | 


three children, besides taking care of them, 
Women in Bath made a great deal, he alleged, 
by charring, and often maintained their husbands ; 
so, when left with children, a widow can have 
no just claim from the poor-laws, and is no ob- 
ject of charity. 

The author describes a recent suttee at Cutch, 
which she appears to have witnessed. The Rao 
is considered blamableby Mrs Postans, as his com- 
mand would probably have prevented the immo. 
lation ; and it is feared he secretly approved the 
Brahmins’ proceedings. The whole of his peo- 
ple were present at the sacrifice, from his prime 
minister to the lowest wrestler. A suttee must 
be an exciting spectacle. What is a boxing- 
match or a bull-fight to it! About the same 
time, the beautiful queen-mother died of a vio- 
lent fever, and an old female water-carrier, one 
of her attendants, buried herself alive, in order 
to attend her mistress in another state. A trait 
of this poor wretch displays the subtlety of one 
of the strongest instincts of human nature—the 
love of life, | 

Before her grave was closed, while yet the breath of 
heaven fanned her face, and the glad scenes of life floated 
before her eyes, she made a request so singular that I can 
find no one to account for it, She desired an inverted 
chattee to be placed over her head; which done, the 
earth was thrown over it, and in a few seconds trampled 
down With shouts of exultation. The unexhausted air 
in the chattee, must have preserved life fer a short time 
after the grave had been filled in, and probably, while 
her pulse yet beat, the fiendish shouts of her murderers 


rang in her ears, and mingled with the agonizing death 
of this infatuated Woman. 


Both the widow and the attendant had the 


_highest inducements to the sacrifice of life, 


Notwithstanding the delicacy of her appear- | 


founded on the promises and denouncements of 
the sacred writings of the Hindoos ; and proba- 
bly regarded lightly that which to us seems so 
dreadful. The widow was, in this case, a wo- 


_man of high caste, and the only wife of an in- 
she pursues the fatiguing routine of daily duty without | 


timate and confidential friend of the Rao. She 


| resolved to mount the funeral pyre in front of 





her husband’s tomb. 

News of the widow’s intentions having spread, a great 
concourse of people of both sexes, the women clad in their 
gala costumes, assembled round the pyre, In a short 
time after their arrival, the fated victim appeared, ac- 
companied by the Brahmins, her relatives, and the body 
of the deceased, The spectators showered chaplets of 
mogree on her head, and greeted her appearance with 
laudatory exclamations at her constancy and virtue. The 
women especially pressed forward to touch her garments ; 
an act which is considered meritorious, and highly de- 
sirable for absolution, and protection from the Evil eye. 

The widow was a remarkably handsome woman, ap- 
parently about thirty, and most superbly attired. Her 
manner was marked by great apathy to all around her, 
and by a complete indifference to the preparations which 
for the first time met her eye: from this cirumstance an 
impression was given that she might be under the in- 
fluence of opium; and in conformity with the declared 
intention of the European officers, present to interfere 
should any coercive measures be adopted by the Brahmins 
or relatives, two medical officers were requested to give 
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their opinion on the subject. They both agreed that she 
was quite free from any influence calculated to induce 
torpor or intoxication. 

Captain Burnes® then addressed the woman, desiring 
to know whether the act she was about to perform were 
voluntary or enforced; and assuring her that, should she 
entertain the slightest reluctance to the fulfilment of her 
yow, be, on the part of the British government, would 
guarantee the protection of her life and property. Her 
answer was calm, heroic, and constant to her purpose; 
“ [die of my own free will; give me back my husband, 
and I will consent to live; if I die not with him, the 
souls of seven husbands will condemn me.”’+ . . . 

Ere the renewal of the horrid ceremonies of death 
were permitted, again the voice of mercy, of expostu- 
lation, and even of entreaty, was heard; but the trial 
was vain, and the cool and collected manner with which 
the woman still declared her determination unalterable, 
chilled and startled the most courageous. Physical pangs 
evidently excited no fears in her: her singular creed, the 
customs of her country, and her sense of conjugal duty, 
excluded from her mind the natural emotions of personal 
dread; and never did martyr toa true cause go to the 
stake with more constancy and firmness, than did this 
delicate and gentle woman prepare to become the victim 
of a deliberate sacrifive to the demoniacal tenets of her 
heathen creed. Accompanied by the officiating Brahmin, 
the widow walked seven times round the pyre, repeating 
the usual mantras, or prayers, strewing rice and coories 
on the ground, and sprinkling water trom her hand over 
the bystanders, who believe this to be efficacious in pre- 
venting disease and in expiating committed sins, She 
then removed her jewels, and presented them to her re- 
lations, saying a few words to each, with a calm soft 
smile of encouragement and hope. The Brahmins then 
presented her with a lighted torch, bearing which, 

*« Fresh as a flower just blown, 
And warm with life, ber youthful pulses playing,” 

she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within the 
pile. The body of her husband, wrapped in rich kin- 
kaub, was then earried seven times round the pie, and 
finally laid across her knees. Thorns and grass were 
piled over the door ; and again it was insisted, that free 
space should be lett, as it was hoped the poor victim 
might yet relent, and rush from her fiery prison to the 
proiection so freely offered. The command was readily 
obeyed, the strength of a child would have sufficed to 
burst the frail barrier which confined her, and a breath. 
legs pause succeeded; but the woman's constancy was 
faithtul to the last; not a sigh broke the death-like 
silence of the crowd, until a slight smoke, curling from 
the summit of the pyre, and then a tongue of flame 
darting with bright and lightning-like rapidity into the 
clear blue sky, told us that the sacrifice was completed. 
Fearlessly had this courageous woman fired the pile, and 
nots groan had betrayed to us the moment when her 
spirit fled. At sight of the flame, a fiendish shout of ex- 
ultation rent the air; the tom-toms sounded, the people 
clapped their hands with delight, as the evidence of their 
murderous work burst on their view ; whilst the English 
‘spectators of this sad scene withdrew, bearing deep com- 
passion in their hearts, to philosophize as best they might, 
on 4 Custom so fraught with horror, so incompatible with 
reason, and so revolting to human sympathy. ‘The pile 
Continued to burn for three hours; but, from its form, it 
's supposed that almost immediate suffocation must have 
terminated the sufferings of the unhappy victim. 


The Hindoos believe that the victim endures 
no physical pain, but that her soul springs to the 


* The traveller—and now the assistant resident in Cutch. 

+ This woman declared that she had already passed seven 
times through the fire; having been Sadhwee for seven 
husbands; and should she now withdraw, they would rise 
and condemn her, according to the doctrine of the Shastrus, 
which says—* As long as a woman shall decline burning 
herself, like a faithful wife, on the same fire as her de- 
Ceased lord, so long shall she not be exempted from 
*ptinging to life, in the body of some female anim,.),”’ 
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paradise of Indra the moment she fires the pile. 
Mrs Postans lays the blame of these cruelties 
upon the cunning and fraudful Brahmins, who 
never forget that their duties, as priests, are to 
delude the people and profit by the delusion. 
This, we fear, holds, whether the priests be of 
Jove, Juggernaut, or Mahomet. Earthquakes 
have, at different times, been fatal in the pro- 
vince of Cutch ; and, from one tremendous shoek, 
the town of Bhooj was nearly a heap of ruins in 
two minutes :— 

The Hindus purified themselves, and made offerings to 
appease the wrath of the terrible Sivah. The Mahomedan 
Moolahs stated the cause of the earthquake to be the 
horse Dooldool, pawing for his food. Thus, in the midst 
of terror and consternation, human selfishness prevailed : 
the Brahmins exhorted the people to make liberal dona- 
tions to their temples, as a means of evading the de- 
stroyer’s arm; and the Moolahs enjoined their disciples 
to send grain to satisfy the good steed, Dooldool, whose 
supplies were appropriated to the private use of the pious 
priests of the prophet. All sorts and varieties of ludicrous 
stories were framed for the explanation of this great 
phenomenon ; and the more absurd, the more readily 
were they believed. . . . . . . After death, the 
greatest proof arich native can give of his grief, is to feed 
and make presents to the Brahmins. Immediately after 
the decease of the Kao’s mother, thousands of Brahmins 
came into Bhooj from every part of Cutch; and between 
their feasting for the ten appointed days of mourning, and 
donations made to the temple at D'waka, it is supposed 
that the Rao expended more than a lac of coories, 


The Hindoos have an ingenious theory of 
earthquakes. They fancy the world sustained 
by an enormous many-headed snake ; one head 
only bearing the weight at atime. When that 
head becomes fatigued with the load, the snake 
shifts the burden to another, and an earthquake 
is the consequence. By a not unnatural su- 
perstition, they imagine theearth becomesheavier 
in proportion to the sins of its inhabitants. Mrs 
Postans gives a lively account of the general 
features of the scenery of Cutch, and of its ani- 
mals and natural productions. The beautiful 
wild ass, with other wild animals, is found in 
great numbers on the Aunn, an immense, des. 
ert, salt plain, which, from May to October, is 
flooded with salt water, and at all other seasons 
exhibits the wonders and enchantments of the 
mirage, In the islands or oases of this desert 
marsh, the Cutchee shepherds feed their flocks, 
in a primitive and patriarchal style. Here the 
wolf and the boar haunt; and the whole pro- 
vince, as well as the Runn, abounds in game of 
various kinds. ‘The country is prolific in life, 
and the natives are sparing of all life save the ha- 
man. Mrs Postans gives a minute account of 
the several religious sects of the province, and 
their superstitions, superstitious legends, and 
modes of worship. More atttractive than 
these details of the two great sects of Brahma 
and Mahomet, and their numerous off-sets, is her 
description of the workmen of Cutch. They fa- 
bricate beautifully ornamented armour, and war- 
like and defensive weapons. The embroiderers 
are skilful, and, from the description given, they 
appear to have adopted the little implement for 
tambour-work, said, to be invented, above half a 


century ago by a Frenchman and long since in 
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general use throughout Europe fer a common 
species of embroidery. At least we suppesethat 
the original invention is not Cutchee, of thetam- 
bouring hooked needle and the mode of opera- 
tion described. The only difference is, that the 
Cutchee workers bave no pattern on the cloth 
embrvidered, but, trusting to the eye, imitate 
one placed before them; while the European 
tambour-embroiderers have the pattern stamped 
on the fabric, which beth favours exactness and 
rapidity of manipulation. It would be odd, af- 
ter all, if the French claimed a petty invention 
really stolen from the Cutchees; for our authoress 
seems to have no doubt of this mode of embroid- 


ery being peculiar to the province. She says— 


The goldsmiths’ work of Cuteh has been long and 
justly celebrated. The artisans succeed admirably in 
imitating European patterns; but the rich purty of the 
Venetian ove, which they alone ure, ts im greater 
and 


seein in 
perection ii the native desigts, which are inacsive 
rich in ** barbaric splendour,” 

The favourite native ornament is the Tulsi, a neck- 
lace formed of small plates of richly chased gold, strung 
on a small wire, or gold thread 3 ear-rings, also, fastened 
by a hook which passes through the bore o: the ear, and 
secures them without a clasp ; together with a great var- 
iety of bangles, or bracelets, usually made of an enormous 
weight, and adorned with curiously embossed figures of 
elephants, tigers, snakes, and monkeys. In common 
with the a:rmourers, the goldsmiths werk gold orna- 
men's on a pure dead silver ground, with great taste and 
delicacy of design, This description of work is princi. 
pally in favour for sherbet bowla, and golaubdanis, or 


| 
| 








rose-water sprinklers; the elegant forms for which are | 
: 
copied from those made in opal and china, which are 


brought from Turkey, as arGcles of merchandise with 
Persia, 

The remarkibly weil, and beth 
draw and colour their designs with great correctness, In 
of Hovarth's line 
h the peculiar 


goldamiths design 


tutal ignorance of beauty, their ac. 
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im all delineations of the fine arts, is everywhere 
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forms more elegant than the Hindus cheese for their 


COMO waler-vessels, t] ¢ designs tor t! eir en broidery, 


the gatiands and wreaths which everywhere adorn their 
leliipies, tombs, and palaces. 

Vhe Or kmen have few tools, and those they have are 
f the most primitive description. Thus ir embr ssiny a 
cup, or snuff-box, which when finished displays a gracee | 
ful varlandin ‘of the most delicate flowers, With thinute 
leaves, tendrils, and stems connecting them, the workman 


foruis wi 


ive luaap of lac round a wooden handle in the 


forma desired, and, having moulded the silver on it, 


pune t out, in the pattern he requires it to be, by 
Ineans ofa Lith rough awl, apparently more calculated 


to mar, than to perfect, the tasteful elegance of the 


artist's design, The execution of work under these dis- 


} } } . 
UVAL Ages Is Necessarily tedious; Dut its exactness and 


heauty uiust proportionally raise our admiration ef the 
iwannal dexterity of the native artisan. 


All these arts being, as it were, hereditary in 
families, produces, in the course of generations, 
a remarkable degree of expertpess and high 
finish, however unfavourable the custom may be 
to invention, , 

[he followers of the Prophet scattered over 
the countries of Sindh, Kandahar, and Cabeol, 
pass through Cutch to embark at Mandavie, 
when they go to pay their vows at Mecca; and 
the Rao, by an old treaty, is bound to afford 
those pilgrims free cons vy. The most interesting 
group of pilyvims which fell under Mrs Pestana’ 





credulity of the peeple, 


notice, were Usbeck Tartars from Yareund. Bent 
on their holy errand, they ave contented to sub- 
sist on the alms of the faithful, or to receive 
these of charitable Hindoos er Europeans. Their 


dress and equipments are of the humblest kind— | 


a hookah, a staff, and a small compass, named 


the Kebla Nimah, or “ Director to the House of 7 


God.” 


This little instrument is enclosed in a silver case, about 


the size of a sparrow’s egy: the dial of the compass is not a4 


divided, or marked, like our own; but the hand isin the 
form of a fiying dove, whose beak, true te its duty. poin's 
always towarda Mecea. This, the travellers averibe te 
the influence of the Prophet, and follow its guidance ever 
desert plains with as much 
mariner, secure in the power of scienee, tracks his way 
over pathless and unknown seas, 


The authoress gives a view ef the poetry | 
and musie in the province where she had her re. | 
sidence :—painting cannot be said to exist. Few | 


natives study music as an art, the usual per- 
furmers being hired or wandering minstrels; 
for women 


compatible with morality and good breeding. 


An interesting chapter is deveted to the bards— 7 
i.e., the story-tellers—and tothe hardic literature 7 


of Cutch. 
legends and romantic tales. 
repeat to the Jharrejah chiefs the warlike deeds 
of their ancestors, exactly as the Nerman or 
the Irish and Highland bards, minstrels, and 
seanachies may have done, and with the same 
hardic Heense and extravagant use of hyperbole. 
These minstre!s attend at marriage-feasts and 
other festivals. Specimens of their recitations 
are given, The same low caste, the Na/atnee, 
which furnishes hired or itinerant minstrels, alse 
affords magicians, tumblers, jugglers, and snake. 
Of the arts of the latter calling, we 
have, for the first time, this rational account. 

The Sampuris, or smake charmers, are a caste well 
kuown, m india; and though perhaps not entirely de 
serving the title of impesiors, they are undoubtedly a 
shrewd, cunning, and abundantly frauduient race, whe 
almest equal the Brahmins in the art of imposing on the 
That the beautiful description 
of suake, known as the Cobra Capetia, may be attraeted 
by a peculiar sound is possible, and undeuwbtedly they are 
at times se seduced from their hiding-places, and captured 
by the Sampuri. Generally, however, a successien ef 
tricks are amusingly displayed by the artist, who in- 
geniously contiives to introduce one ef his own snake 
already trained for his purpose. A sampuri always 
makes an agreement with his employer that the snake 
shall net be killed; amd thus one cunningly brought m 
his cumberbund, first cropped, and then at a fitting op- 
portunity again caught near a suspected place, is quite 
sufficient to excite the wonder and awe of the spectator, 
and procure fur the artist, the rupee, or half a rupee, 
promised to his success. 

A short time since, a Sampuri made his salaam to wh 
intending to display his skill, and from him I learned 
the secrets of his calling. The man was shrewd, good- 
lbumoured, and active: he wore a red turban decorated 
with twe bunehes of pink feathers; under one arm bt 
carried a small bundle, and from the othe: was suspended 
the instrument whese sound is supposed capable a 
charming the mest venomeus snakes. In form it re 


It is interspersed with many fanciful 


charmers, 


sembled a double flageolet passed through the centre ef 8 


small gourd: 


but its sound far exceeded in harshnes® 


anything I have ever heard, except perhaps the bagpipsy 
Whose dpene it was somewhat like, 
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On the Sampuri’s uncovering a small basket, a large 
and beautiful cobra raised iteelf perpendiculariy, with the 
yndulating motion peculiar to its species ; and, spreading 
iis hood, the apparently enraged reptile commenced a 
cories of attacks upon its keeper, who, seizing it by the 
chroat, affected to conx and play with it earessingly. 
We afterwards stated that it would readily take milk, or 
any cescription of appropriate sustenance 3 burt, when the 
milk was bronght, the Sampuri seemed to regret having 

ven it such a character for docility as a messmate, and 
was constrained to administer the liquid by means ef an 
wor? fnannel, which, with an iron atile, he forced into the 
reptife’a mouth, 


rhe venom had been removed, but the fangs still re- 
Ina remarkably small canvass 
hee, the Sampuri carried snake: it was large, 


fa bright orange coleur, relieved by black spote. 


"et. ° . . . . 
a Secon 
a’ a 


This sort 


the natives, the Lohar, or worker of iron, 
| hove no doubt, intended that this snake should remain 
perdve; and, had we consented to a display of his art, he 
would canningly have watched his opportunity, and then, 

‘or a litde piping on his calabash, he would have ex- 
ultingly captured this poor reptile, and accused it of 
Leing the depredator of our fowl-house, 


of snake is common in Cutch, and is called by 
The Sampuri, 


a 


This snake, the Sampuri assured us, had been cough? 
only a few days before; and he set it at hiberty in the 
earden, and recanght it for our amusement. The method 
of actually catching the snake, in the first instance, is 
curious, and requires great coolness and dexterity, The 
enake-catcher is provided with two long bamboos;: the 
first he at once fixes on the reptile’s tail, and rapidly 
slipping the other horizontally along his body, he seizes 
him by the threat, and, holding him tightly with one 
hand, despite all his writhing and wriggling, extracts the 
renom with a small hook. This done, the captive soon 
discovers its defenceless state, and is readily tamed, 

The natives regard the whole as the result of magic; 
and, as magicians, fear, respect, and support the Sampuris 
who practise those arts, Of course, the Sampuris exer. 
cise all the tricks of their profession to sustain an opinion 
which thus conveniently ministers so much to their ad- 
vantage, 


From the above extracts, our readers may 
have a tolerably fair idea of this agreeable vo- 
lume, which, whatever their opinion of its merits 
may be, we have perused with great gatisfac- 
tion. 


GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


JnnustrateD and embellished works are this 
season so plentiful, that three months pass before 
they are all fairly out. To our former list we 
have now to add, first, 

GEMS OF BEAUTY. 

This work is edited by Lady Blessington, who 
seems to undertake for this species of literature, 
and probably takes fully more in hand than one 
ladycan rightly accomplish, The ‘Geis’ of 1839 
are all Spanisu Beaurins, or at least are meant 
to be such; and they lack none of the appro. 
priate insignia of comb, fan, mantilla, and guitar, 
though English beauty sometimes appears ae if 
masquerading in Spanish costume ; and we have 
but slight glimpses of either the high-browed 
dama, or of the olive-tinted maiden, with her 

piquant mixture of voluptuous 
languor and sprightly coqnetry. The first plate, 
designed by Bostock, is the real portrait, as we 
have ne doubt, of a beautiful Englishwoman, here 
named The Dejected, though we see no peculiar 
mark of melancholy in her composed and intel- 
The Masquerade gives us a 
group of volant beauties, sporting on “ light fan- 
tastic toe,’ and attired in operatic Spanish cos- 
tume—the high, ornamented comb, the deeply- 
fringed hasquina, and all the other ef eetcras, 
In The Prado Miss F. Corbaux is more true to 
national costume ; and, if not to Spanish physiog- 
hutay, yet to expression. Her promenading 
ladies make a very pretty group. In The Siesta, 
Meadows has once more repeated his voluptuous 
beauty, against whom the critics in art will re. 
quire to swear the peace before they get rid of 
Ler. There area variety of other subjects, The 
last design is the gem of the “Gems.” It is by 
Cattermole, and named The Duenna, though 
the Duenna’s exquisitely lovely young charge 
is the prominent object. In this piate, besides 
‘ue refined loveliness and animation of the lady, 
the air, attitude, and costume are faultless, and, 


delicious and 


ligent features. 











- — 


if not Spanish, something better. The illustra. 
tive verse is all from the pen of Lady Blessing- 
ton. Someof the ideas are felicitous, and touched 
ina light, sprightly vein; but they demand no 
particular attention, 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NOBINITY, 

Last yeor we were delighted with the first 
volume of this series, It searcely keeps up to the 
high promise it gave, but is, nevertheless, a very 
attractive work, appealing to the purest tastes 
and tenderest sentiments of the human bosom ; 
and certain, we should imagine, net te appeal in 
vain. Some of the children are represented with 
allthesimplicity and infantile grace which once be. 
longed to the infantine nationsl eharacter, Othere 
are not children, but little mannikin lords and 
mis yhin ladies—tine, fussy, furbelowed, and man- 
nered. ‘The frontispiece, the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, painted by Zeigler, is in good taste, 
Phe sensible-Jooking and rather plain little girl, 
appears as an English ehild should do, and with 
no marked lineaments of a princely race, save 
those for which she is indebted to her courtly 
bard, Dr William Beattie. Two children of the 
Karl of Durham, painted by a Russian artist, 
are also devoid of the tawdry ornaments for 
which we trust the other poor children are rather 
indebted to their nurse-maids than to the artists. 
Lady Blessington tells the little Viscount Lamb- 
ton to tread in the footsteps of his sire, and 
‘to serve his country for ite weal, with pa- 
triotic love and zeal.” She sees something in his 
face which assures her he will follow the path of 
his father. There would be no great harm though 
he went a generation back, and followed those 
of his grandfather, plain John Lambton. Of 
three daughters of Lady Jersey, two are very 
sweet and pretty girls ; but a little daughter of 
Lady Charlotte Berkley is something more, The 
details of this picture are good, and, moreover, 
some of the best verses in the volume are de- 
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voted by Barry Cornwall, to the small Miss and 
her kitten. A group of three boys, with faces 
somewhat too beautiful, is sure to be quite “a 
mother’s darling.” The elder boy is dreamily 
watching the floating on of his mimic yacht in a 
pool; an operation which does not appear in the 
least to interest his younger brothers. 

The Lady Margaret Coke, a daughter of Mr 
Coke of Norfolk, (now Earlof Leicester, ) makes a 
charming picture of childhood, though the details 
and costume, while in keeping with the Lillipu- 
tian lady's rank, are rather inimical to simplicity. 
The expression of candour, goodness, and under- 
standing in the truly English countenance of this 
child, is quite captivating. Then we have a 
small seraph boy, in contrast with a very long- 
backed, rough, and shaggy deer-hound ; and in a 
daughter of the Marquis of Northampton, seated 
in a bower, with a lapful of flowers, a revival of 
the shefherdess of our grandsires. Landseer, to 
avoid the tame, the commonplace, and the 
mannered, has for once mistaken the reverse of 
wrong for right, and painted a little daughter of 
Lord Francis Egerton, as a mature Esquimaux 
beauty and belle. The original would appear to 
be one of those human stoo/s—things of blood and 
substance, out of which often spring the finest 
women ; but, meanwhile, the poor girl, though 
a striking picture, is certainly an extraordinary 
figure ; indeed a perfect squat and dusky Esqui- 
maux, finely contrasted with the gorgeous cocka- 
teo perched behind her squab form. 

The “ Portraits of the Children of the Nobility,” 
are edited, as before, by Mrs Fairlie. The 
literary contents are all that the occasion re- 
quires ; light, elegant, and, of course, highly 
complimentary. As a favourable specimen, we 
will give a stanza from Barry Cornwall’s ad- 
dress to the bright-eyed, yet thoughtful child, 
and her kitten :-— 


‘© [| remember (many a day 
Since that merry time hath fled) 
W hen the skies were ever gay— 
Ever azure over-head ; 
When my heart ran o’er in showers 
At the beauty of the flowers ! 
Even now I try to rhyme 
Of that faded flowery time ; 
Loving more that morning gay 
Than the later years serene— 
Happier, though "t be lost for aye, 
Than if it had never been ! 


** Gentle child, may time's soft hand 

Lead thee at Jast to the happy land! 

Meantime, gather, whilst thou may, 

Every sweet of every day; 

And when dull November cometh, 
With its melancholy sun, 

And the bee no longer hummeth, 
Tell thou too, as I have done, 

Of those times of stainless pleasures, 

Which the heart so wisely treasures ; 

When thy thoughts were fresh and light, 

And the hour was always bright, 

And the world was without end, 

And the kitten was thy friend !” 


Landor's verses on the portrait of the Earl of 
Leicester's little English maiden, are in fine and 


pure taste. Happy the daughter of an English 
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idol they had made. 





nobleman, who may truly appropriate his com. 
pliments, and happier still her sire. 
“‘ Many are prompt, my little maid, . 
To praise thy blooming face ; 
And many vainly have displayed 
The lustre of thy race. 
‘* Be thou as ready, and more wise, 
In asking what they mean ; 
Then turn aside these lively eyes, 
And view thy native scene, 
«“ Where honest labour shalt thou see, 
And labour’s rich reward; 
Nor want, to praise thy sire and thee, 
Courtier, or Wit, or Bard.” 





HEATH'S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL. 
Versailles has this year been selected for the 
subject of the Picturesque Annual. It is one 


Louis Philippe has been at considerable pains 


and cost in re-edifying the palace which was : 


the principal residence of his ancestors in the 
most palmy days of the French monarchy. 


The denizens of the palace, during the reigns F 


of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI., the queens, 
princes, ministers, mistresses, wits, confessors, 


and courtiers of all descriptions, are the chief a 
topic; the scene of action being less important a 
than the actors and the drama which they per- — 


formed for upwards of a hundred years. The 


“ Picturesque Annual” isthus an anecdotal history a 
of the French court inits most splendid and ite 
most depravedera. Mr L, Ritchie has, upon this _ 


occasion, given way toa French writer, and figures 
rather as the translator than the author ; though 
the descriptive parts of the work are all from his 
pen. The French author has given an immense 
mass of court scandal and anecdote; not put 
together in the artistical style, yet sufficiently 
piquant, though not scrupulous as to accuracy. 
An English author might, with the copious me- 
moirs and letters which illustrate the private 


and personal history of the French court in the | 


three reigns, hate produced a better book, but 
not one that would so well have hit the French 
taste ; and the “ Picturesque Annual” will pro- 
bably circulate as widely in France and Belgium 
asin England. The béok is inscribed to Louis 


| Philippe. If it chronicle the vices and crimes 
_ of his royal predecessors, it also records their 


power and magnificence. Monarchy had attained 


abundantly fertile, and embracing great variety. 








its consummation of external splendour, in the — 


brilliant middle period of the reign of Loais 
XIV,, in whose eyes ‘‘ monarchy wasa religion, 
of which he was at once the god and the priest ; 
and, full of the idolatry, the most common of his 
actions appeared to him something solemn and 
sacred.” QOn the other hand, the slavish and 
besotted people fell down and worshipped the 
Mr Ritchie describes the 
ceremonial of the chase instituted by Louis XIV. 
To him hunting was not a pleasure, but the ne- 
cessary business or duty of a French king; re- 
gulated to the most minute details, and only to be 
shared, like the Order of the Garter or the Bath, 
by a privileged few. The King fixed, before- 


hand, not only where the stag should be run, 
but where he should be killed by his own royal 
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rapier. For this purpose he arrived in his carriage 
near the spot, mounted his horse, and, all being 
previously prepared, performed the royal act of 
butchery, in the time and order pre-erdained. 
We should not have been at the pains to notice 
this burlesque, save to introduce the following 
anecdote. Among the other superannuated eti- 
quettes against which the youth and high spirits 
of Maria Antoinette, and the simple and natural 
character of Louis XVI. had revolted, when Na. 
poleon, wished to revive monarchical despotism 
under a new name, the royal chase was instituted 
afresh, along with all the other usages of the old 


Court. 


One day, in the last years of the empire, on the occa- 
sion of a hunt in the Bois de Boulogne, a crowd assem- 
bled at the Porte Mailott, to which the huntsmen were 
seen to gallop. Here the stag, faint and bleeding, got 
out of the shrubbery, and sank down dead under a tree. 
He had been wounded in turning him out of the wood to 
put him in the Emperor's way ; for the rule of the royal 
chase was, that the creature should fall by the hand of 
the Sovereign. But even death could not altogether baf- 
fle the green-wood laws of Louis XIV. The crowd were 
ranged by the valets in two parallel lines; Napvleon ad- 
vanced gravely ; and, with that hand which had traced the 
plan of so many battles, and signed so many glorious 
treaties, fired into the bowels of a dead beast! Among 
the spectators, there was a young man, then an obscure 
clerk in an office, but who afterwards became a great 
poet, and one of the loftiest of the political spirits of 
our era, This young man’s name was BERANGER. 
He saw Napoleon there for the first time; and it was 
rather a singular occasion to make the acquaintance of 
of the hero of Aboukir and Marengo. 

It would be a curious speculation to contrast 
the manner in which the above incident would 
have affected the imagination of Walter Scott 
and Beranger, especially if the dealer of the fin- 
ishing-stroke to the hunted and dead stag had 
been a legitimate sovereign, a Louis XVIII., or 
a Charles X. Asa specimen of this work, we 
shall present our readers with a picture of the 
Court of France in one of its least depraved per- 
iods ; for the profligate gallantries of the age of 
Louis XIV. were purity itself compared with the 
brutal sensuality, and unredeemed gross vice of 
the era of the parc aux cerfs. After stating 
very plainly that the King had an incestuous in- 
tercourse with his sister-in-law, Henrietta of 
England—a scandal renewed in a subsequent 
reign, affecting the unfortunate Maria Antoinette 
and her brother the Count d’Artois, and, in all 
probability, alike false in both cases—the French 
author commences the history of the King’s first 
distinguished mistress, La Valliere—that French 
Magdalen, always sinning always repenting— 

“A very woman in her carnal part ; 

But still a sad, good Christian at her heart”— 
that La Valliere, upon whom French and Frenchi- 
fied English writers dwell with such tender fond- 
ness, and whose character and example—though 
we are far indeed from sinking her to a compari- 
son with a De Montespan or Castlemain—has 
been probably more seductive. The career of 
La Valliere is dwelt upon at full, if not tiresome 
length. She was succeeded by Madame de Mon- 
tespan. Henrietta of England, after being the 
‘nstrument of the King in obtaining from her 
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brother, Charles II., a secret treaty, disgraceful 
to the sovereign, and injurious to the interests 
of England, died in a few days after her return 
to France, of a very violent illness. She was, in- 
deed, believed to have been poisoned, and there 
is no doubt that she thought so herself. These 
facts are not noticed here. Bossuet was then 
the court preacher ; and the French author tells 
us grandly—‘On Sunday the 29th of June, 
1670, was heard echoing in the palace of St 
Cloud, that ery which Bossuet will transmit to 
future ages—* Madame is dying! Madame is 
dead !’" The writer continues— 


Even this event did not interrupt the gallantries of the 
court, which had become licentious in the extreme. Gal- 
lantry had taken the place of love, and, in like manner, 
diplomacy had succeeded a generous war, [The war was 
renewed ; and, in 1679, the treaty of Nimuegen was 
signed, which left the King entirely free to pursue his 
pleasures.] In the seven years of the war, Louis led a 
very unquiet life. He went back and forward continually 
between the army and his palace, and always found in 
his court a fire as fierce as that which ravaged the front- 
iers of his kingdom, The King’s example gave autho- 
rity to the disorders of the time; for even the art and 
beauty of De Montespan, although she never actually lost 
the rank of favourite, were unable to preserve the fidelity 
of her royal lover. [The anecdotes of this period are 
hardly fit for Tait’s pages.] . - . . . There wasa 
certain Madame de Lude whom the King looked at and 
talked to so often, both in going to and returning from 
mass, as to give not a little uneasiness to Madame de 
Montespan ; who, to be short, one day flew upon her like 
a tigress, and nearly strangled her, and afterwards 
compelled her to retire to a convent, to do penance 
for her ambition. Madame de Montespan now fell 
sick, and the Countess de Guiche was ambitious of taking 
her place; but the latter, if not too innocent, was too 
inexperienced, She did not manage matters well; and, 
on the recovery of the chief favourite, she was put aside 
again without ceremony. The courtiers had laid bets 
upon the question; and the backers of Madame de Guiche 
complained justly of her imprudence. Madame de Mon- 
tespan gained little by having excluded Madame du Lude 
from the Court, for Louis found the charms of Madame 
de Soubise just as poignant. The favourite, as usual, 
got into a passion, and the King condescended to dis- 
semble ; and one night Louis was missing, and all Ver- 
sailles was in an uproar. In the morning, 
when the important subject came on the lapis, Madame 
de Soubise mentioned broadly a certain lady as the cause 
of the temporary eclipse of royalty ; and this lady finding 
the scandal bitter because unfounded, complained so 
broadly, that the King himself was obliged to explain the 
nocturnal mystery. Madame de Soubise, and no other, 
was the culprit. Louis, in his confessions, went a little 
into details, which threw some light upon the manners 
of this voluptuous court, Madame de Soubise, it appears, 
asa sign that she consented to grant a rendezvous, wore 
emerald ear-rings; and J.ouis, to demand « téte-d-téte, 
put a diamond ring on his little finger. This lady was 
a good dissembler ; and was more ambitious of the reality 
than the ensigns of power. She acquired a great empire 
over the King, and exercised it accordingly. The next 
favourite was Mademoiselle de Fontanges, who made a 
deeper if not more durable impression upon Louis, She 
was presented by Madame de Montespan herself, who 
talked incessantly of a certain beautiful statue she had 
seen with Madame [the successor of Henrietta.] Ma- 
cemoiselle de Fontanges was in fact beautiful to perfec. 
tion, from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot ; 
but she was utterly destitute both of mind and feeling. 
Yet the King adored this marble figure, She became the 
declared mistress, delivered herself up entirely to the 
pride of her new fortunes, swept past the Queen without 
saluting her, returned to Madame de Montespan even 
greater insults than she received, spent 100 crowns 
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a-month, and was astonished when that was called extra- 
vagance, She was encouraged by royal profusion, and her 
least caprice became the rule of the court, One day, ina 
hunting party, the wind having disturbed her head-dress, 
she tied it with a ribbon, the bows of which fell over her 
brow. The King, admiring the effect, requested that she 
would make no alteration the whole day ; and next day 
all the ladies of the court wore fontanges. The most 
splendid fetes, of which she was the goddess, succeeded each 
other rapidly; and the imagination of Quinault seemed too 
poor in enchantments and machinery to please her. But 
her career was as brief as it was brilliant. An unfortu- 
nate accouchement destroyed all her charms, which the 
love of the King did not survive for a moinent; and a 
tonvent in the Rue de St Jacques speedily received the 
queen of a moment.” 

Madame de Montespan was the sister-spirit of 
the harpy Castlemain ; but Louis was not always 
so easily cowed as the indolent Charles, When 
Louis, too old to sinner it, began to saint it, 
Madame de Maintenon received all the praise 
of the King’s recovery from “ unbridled licen- 
tiousness’ tu “a severe devotion ;” though Time 
ought to divide the praise with Scarron’s widow 
—the most odious of all the royal favourites, inas- 
much as hypocrisy, an intense andselfish ambition, 
and the most profound dissimulation, were added 
to other vices. We resume our specimen of 
court morals, and of the style of the Picturesque 
Annual. 

Already she [Scarron’s widow] had acquired a great 
empire over the mind of the King; and, at the time at 
which we have now arrived, towards 1680, when Louis 
abandoned himself to Mademoiselle de Fontanges, through 
weakness, and returned to Madame de Montespan, 
through habit, he was drawn to the side of Madame de 
Maintenon through taste. Madame de Montespan was 
speedily relieved of one rival by death; but the other 
was too many for her. All the brilliance of her spirit 
was nothing before the solid reason and profound dissim- 
ulation of Scarron’s widow. Queen Maria Theresa, iu 
the meantime, looked on these debaucheries of her lord 
fur twenty years, without Complaining, and without being 
pitied, She rarely stirred out of her apartments but to 
mix coldly in some cold ceremony, When told that 
Louis had taken a uew mistress, she rep!ied—“ That was 
the old one's affair,’ and thought no more of the matter, 
She spoke little herself, and people spoke little of her. 
Once only she caused sume excitement at court. It was 
when she lay in of a litile girl, as black as a Moor, who 
was brought up in a convent, from which she never 
stirred in her life. This odd circumstance was explained 
by the presence of a young negro in the Queen's suite, 
who had one day frightened his mistress. At Paris there 
was a place where all the callantries of Louis were cri- 
ticieed with freedom and ridicule—the drawiny-room of 
Ninon de ’Enclos—where the most profound mysteries 
of Versailles found an echo, The greatest ladies, and 
those of the best reputation, came to inform Ninon of 
the new intrigues of the day, and Ninon did not allow 
one to pass, She was biting and andacious in her satire, 
tearing away every veil, and sparing nobody. Her wit- 
ticasms were collected, repeated, and hawked about every- 
where. They amused the very court which had vcca- 
sioned them, arriving even at the ears of Louis himselt, 
who often asked what Ninon had said last. This was 
truly @ singular epoch, The court was full of prelates, 
who witnessed all these improprieties without uttering a 
word. Bossuet himself was silent; and the task of cen- 


suring the manners of the court was left in the hands of 
a courtesan, 


How closely allied are elements of character in 
the voluptuary ordebauchee, and the bigoted devo- 
tee—characters, in certain circumstances, divided 
only by twenty or thirty years—and how the 
blackness of the sinner enhances the brightness 
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GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


of the saint. It was upon knowledge of this 
fact, which is never so fully developed as among 
the devotees of the Romish Church, that Scarron’s 
widow founded her empire. “She felt that Louis, 
arrived at the last stage of debauchery, wanted 
repose rather than excitement, and, pondering 
on this theory, she soon began to please and 
satisfy that withered heart which could no longer 
be inflamed. She found, besides, in preaching 
moderation, that there still lingered at the 
bottom of his soul some traits of the devotee, 
which she, at length, developed with consummate 
skill.” This part of the history of the court, 
and the character and long reign of the favourice, 
who had stepped in when satiety and the 
terrors and compunctions of superstition became 
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her allies, is instructive. To expiate the sins, past 


and to come, of the King, the ceremonial obsery- 
ances of the Church were not sufficient; and, 
from the filth of debauchery, he plunged into 
the fury of religious persecution. 
heaven was propitiated by fouler crimes than 
those by which its laws had been outraged. The 
revocation of the edict of Nantes was signed— 


the most cruel outrages were committed upon 


his unoffending Protestant subjects, who were 
murdered and tortured; and not even allowed 
to escape from the demoniacal fury of the royal 
saint, who shortly afterwards braved the pride 
of the French monarchy, and fully propitiated 
the wrath of heaven for his early debaucheries, 
by secretly becoming the husband of Madame 
de Maintenon. 

The traditional history of the intrigues of 
this cold-blooded female Machiavel, to be de- 
clared Queen of France, are amusing, but are 
very probably exaggerated, The church and the 
state both interfered here. ‘The loyal French 
people, and the nobility, who would have forgiven 
their King a whole seraglio, with constant ad- 
ditions, and liked him all the better for his gal- 


lantries, would not have endured a Queen of 


France that was not of the blood-royal. From 
the extreme of licentiousness to that of equally 
extreme devotion—céremonial devotion—for we 
will not degrade religion by giving even its name 
to the bigotry and ritual formality of Louis, 
or the hypocrisy of Madame de Maintenon— 
the King had passed by the most rapid transi- 
The voluptuary grew at once into the 
ascetic, and the court followed the example of 
the King. Gallantry had been the fashion when 
he was young, and amorous hypocrisy became the 
rule when he was old and devout. 

It will be seen that the Picturesque is of much 
more permanent and higher interest in the liter- 
ery department than the ordinary annuals, It 
contains the essence of history; and both facts 
and lessons. The plates, the landscapes, or ar- 
chitectural views, are all good, and well finished. 
The likenesses of some of the royal favourites are 
less deserving of commendation. They cannot 
be from authentic portraits. They look, indeed, 
like wax figures in court costumes, or those per- 
sonages at which children wont to peep through 
a glass at a penny-show, where they were as 
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WHAT NEED WE SEEK THE BALLOT, SIRS>? ay) 


and Hatred, are each assumed as the subject- 
matter of a single story. Mr James may not 
have conquered a difficulty which Joanna Baillie 
scarcely surmounted; but he has produced a book 
that will while away an hour pleasantly enough, 
to those who seek amusement in pictures of life 
which are about as true to nature as the engray- 
ings with which they are connected. 


sured that they hada view of the King and Court 
either of France or England, walking in Kew 
Gardens er the Tuileries. 

James’ Book of the Passions. 

This elegantly printed volume is embellished 
or illustrated in the style of the Aanwnals. It 
consists of six tales, each descriptive of a passion 
—vor, at least, more descriptive than dramatic. 
Remorse, Revenge, Love, Jealousy, Despair, 












WHAT NEED WE SEEK THE BALLOT, SIRS?* 


WHat need we seek the Ballot, sirs ? 
Why should we vote by stealth ? 

We fear not kines nor ministers— 
Why insolence or wealth ? 


Would LANDLORDS wield us ?—Wheo are they ? 


Whence spring they? Lat us see: 
They once, perhaps, /ed in the fray— 
WHO COMBATED §—Why, wE! 


No longer useful, like the drones, 
Sill ranked as “ men at arms !"+ 
They were allowed—the mighty ones !_— 
To quit their place on terms.> 


Their dull successors, monied men, 
Mere dealers in vile pelf, 

Have now no other care or pain 
But caring for their self. 


They sell the use of land, we buy— 
Both subject to the state: 

Whence then their claims of dignity, 
Or right to rule our fate ? 


They gone, all still would be as now, 
Our profits only—more 3 

But, wanting us, no blade would grow 
Where girnels now run o'er, 


The thews and sinews of the State, 
Or use where’er we go, 

Is it for us to dodge and wait, 
Who might command? Notso! 


Each husbandman should have his dewse, 
And thence the means lo live ; 

And use his every right in peace, 
O’erawed by none that live. 


‘** May one not use what is their own ?”’ 
Some fool exclaims—Amen ! 
But nothing has been made our own 


To give the power to pain. 


The earth on which the empire stands, 
Ig ITs, not any MAN'S; 

Its wse is in the nation’s hands, 
And its abuse in none's, 


Let husbandmen make common cause 
To scout the wretch that grinds, 

And soon the maker of the laws 
Were harmleas as his hinds. 


Who next insults? The wealthy cit. 
His tradesmen must succam) ; 

He, great by wealth, and not by wit, 
Would make the world sing dumb ! 


Proclaim him! Let no tradesman serve 
This dollar-chiet—this clay ! 

One flip—and you for life unnerve 
This tyrant twopenny ! 


Yes! should the very menial but 
Take up the Freeman's cause, 
The very humblest household slut 

Could vindicate the laws, 


Untaught themselves to serve, the great 
Must buy, at any price 

Of wealth or yielding, those who wait— 
And that too in a trice, 


Behold the greatest potentate 
Reduced to roast and stew ! 

The greatest dandy in the State 
Could searcely clean a shoe! 

We blame the Irish helot for, 

_ Though starving, he’ll not serve 

The man he hates: but the wherefor 
Might al! our ire wnnerve, 


If ‘tis the man who tramples on 
His heart, his only wealth, 

He's right; and we such rights should owa, 
And aid, and not by stealth. 


Who sha!l resist the working man, 
The sinewa of the State ? 

By whoin it stands, as it began, 
Its founder and its fate! 


And why should we the Ballot seek ? 
Why should we vote by stealth ? 
Wr—if we will it, poor and weak ; 


In fact, the commonwealth ! 


And Whigs or Tories should we trast ? 
No !—both alike are fools ! 
And shameless yes !—is this unjust ?— 


Let us inspect the tools :— 





Stance not great LAMBTON, (that is, great 
As public men now go, 

The least and meanest in the State,) 
Stands he not thus, or so / 


An empty jobber, and so gross 
Even Peer upbraids with truth ; 
Whilst we who furnish all the dross 
Must vote by stealth, forsooth ! 


Down, down, then, with the Ballot, sirs '— 
He's shamed that votes by stealth, 

Or quails to Kings or Ministers, 
Or insolence or wealth ! 


PuilLo-BERaNGeER, 


a 





* We insert this poem, not that we agree in the leadi dogma expressed but to shew what we know to be now the Dam feeling 
among a great majority of the unfranchised—and theese the most eneryctic. * Ballot, like every other right too long withheld, has lost half its 
orginal value, and all its grace. The masses have become indifferent to Ballot ; and, unless coupled with a large extension of the Sut. 
frage, if not with Universal Suffrage, would consider it—whether justly or not is a different question—as a positive injury to them. Lord 
John Russell may, therefore, spare his contumelious refusal of the Bailot this session; the len-pound voters im towns do need and wish 
for it ; the serfs will now, in a vast majority of cases, vote with their lords, whether protected or not; the working-men despise what, if 
weir conceced, woul! have been esteemed a boon, and have proved one. 

, * Pensioners— Y comen of the Guard. ; 

; ‘teary IL first allowed the Barons. Earis, or Aldermep, to sell their places as Landreeves; a (hing entirely incompetent, but found 
w be convenient. They had become nuisances. j 
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BLANCHE DELAMERE. 


CHAPTER I, 

Briancue, Countess or DeLamerr, was “ the 
accident of an accident ;” and one exceedingly 
mortifying and provoking to the noble lady 
whose pure Norman stock she came into the 
world as if on purpose to taint with the admix- 
ture of her plebeian blood. The father of Blanche 
Georgiana Yates Delamere had been the only sur- 
viving representative, almost the only living rela- 
tive, and the sole heir to the long accumulating 
honours of a very ancient and still wealthy 
family, now represented by the Countess Mar- 
guerite Delamere, a Peeress in her own right. 

In very early youth, when just entered at 
Oxford, a high-spirited and ingenuous, though 
a proud and wayward boy, George Dela- 
mere had become passionately enamoured of a 
very lovely, ingratiating, and well-educated girl, 
who, by the ill favour of her stars, had been 
promoted to the perilous office of reader and 
amanuensis to the Countess ; and who, until the 
low and degrading attachment was surmised, 
had, from her meekness of submission and sweet- 
ness of manners, been rather a favourite with 
her haughty patroness. The origin of the beau- 
tiful Margaret Yates was no loftier than being 
the fondly cherished and only child of the curate 
of Stoke Delamere, himself the descendant of 
an old stanch race of respectable north-country 
yeomen, some of whom were becoming opulent, 
from having early engaged in the cotton manu- 
facture. 

When the guilt of the youthful culprits had 
been fully detected, and it was ascertained that 
the heraldic readings for which the Honourable 
George all at once took so violent a fancy, had 
been followed by stolen interviews in the gar- 
dens, and way-layings in the glades and dingles 
of the park, through which Margaret passed on 
her daily visit to her father, the Countess sum- 
moned the youth to her presence. She received 
him in the library in baronial state, and with 
the grandenr, dignity, and severity of the times 
when aristocratic parents were the stately tyrants 
of their children—the children hating or dis- 
sembling slaves. The guilt and audacity of him— 
a boy, a child—meditating insult or injury to a 
young person under the protection of her roof, 
one of her household! immediately about her 
person ! was duly expatiated upon by the Coun- 
tess. 

‘“‘ Insult, injury to Margaret !” exclaimed the 
arraigned youth, indignantly. 

‘ Presumptuous boy !—this tone to me!” re- 
turned the Countess—the blood of the Delameres 
rushing to her knitting and throbbing brows— 
** Is the seduction and shame of a virtuous girl, 
however low be her rank, no injury to her, no 
degradation to you ?” 

The eyes of the youth flashed wildfire. 

““ What wretch has abused your ear, madam ? 
The love of her guardian angel is not more pure 





towards Margaret than is mine. That I love her 





is most true—that I hope to deserve—to win 





her Jove—most true—but that” 


“The boy is mad!” cried the Countess, sternly. a 
“ Do you, young sir, remember who you are,and _— 
in whose presence you stand? If you forget, I 


cannot. Her love !—win her love !—away, sir; 
your tutors have been negligent. This boyish 
folly must be whipped out of you.” (This taunt 
to the proud heir of the Delameres—a man of 
eighteen, a loverof three months !) ‘ It shall be 
my task to command the girl her duty.” 

The lofty dame rung the large silver bell which 


stood on the table before her easy chair, or “ 


rather throne of judgment, and Margaret was 


ordered up in thoughtless, passionate haste. The | 
Countess was not a woman of conciliation or — 
She could not be made to under. — 
stand how a Delamere, a peeress in her own right, 
a race ennobled as long as the De Rooses and 


management. 


the De Cliffords, should not carry all points 


with a high hand, or by her sovereign pleasure. a 


The pale and trembling girl, conscience-struck, 


and inexpressibly alarmed, glided slowly into ah 
Tears were her 
only answer to the abrupt and contumelious 


the room, like a doomed thing. 


questionings of the Countess ; and the sobbing, 
reiterated words—‘‘ Forgive me, my Lady—for- 
give me; suffer me to return to my poor father!” 
were all she could utter. 

‘* Margaret, why forgiveness?’ said the rebel 
lover, walking up to the girl’s side—* Is it then 
a crime to love me? But you do not love me— 
you contemn me, shun me, perhaps hate me— 
while I” The sentence was interrupted by 
the girl’s imploring glance, as, for one mo- 
ment, she rajsed her eyes to her impetuous 
lover, full of tender reproach, and of inextin- 
guishable love. That look’s electricity was in- 
stantly felt by one who, if she had ever known, 
must have long outlived the remembrance of the 
passion whose excess it spoke. 

“Are we to have a love-scene rehearsed in 
my very presence ?" cried the Countess, starting 
from her chair. ‘‘ Begone, audacious boy !—on 
your duty, I command you! The bold companion 
of your folly shall be fitly cared for. Gracious 
heavens ! for what sin of mine or of my fathers 
is this stroke sent upon my house in my old 
age |" 








CHAPTER IL. 

‘‘ Blood of the Mirabels!” said the jocular, 
witty, and impudent new-come London footman 
to the three giggling house-maids and the two 
young laundresses, as they sat over their double 
ale in the servants’-hall, about two hours after 
this scene—- what a kippage my lady was in! 
and what a rumpus up stairs! Mr George off 
like the whirlwind, as if the deuce were after him, 
while it is only the Chaplain to fetch him back ; 
and Miss Yates, poor thing, crying and packing 
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her bandbox. Can't say why the lad should put 
out his eyes to a pretty girl, or sing dumb be- 
cause the old ’un is as proud as Lucifer’s bride.” 

« It’s very ‘dacious, though, of a poor Metho- 
dist’s daughter to go for to think of being a ‘ my 
lady,” said the elder housemaid. 

« But they say she won't or would not have 
him ; and I’m sure she always runs out of his 
way as if the red bull were after her, when she 
sees him in the chestnut avenue—for I seed that 
mvsel’,” added the younger girl. 

“«« Poh! all make believe of you skittish ladies, 
Miss Molly,” replied the footman, archly: “run, 
that you may be pursued behind the bush.” 

“Well, if 1 were a young gentleman, or a 
young lord,” said the youngest and prettiest of 
the housemaids, “ I would follow my own fancy, 
and marry ever a pretty girl I liked, whatever 
my grandmother said, though with never a shift” 
—she corrected herself hastily—‘ chemise to her 
back.” 

«Qh fie, Miss Betty,” interrupted the foot- 
man, smiling wickedly ard archly; and the 
young and really pure-minded girl blushed at a 
supposed breach of delicacy ; while Miss Molly, 
affectedly pushing Harry, cried, “ Go, you 
naughty fellow !” 

“1 mean I would rather marry for love than 
money, any day,” added the young girl. 

“ Bravo!” cried Harry, in honour of this 
generous sentiment from a very pretty girl. 
‘And make pretty Miss Yates ‘ my lady,’ 
rather than ever a one of that skinny, dun Lady 
Honoria my Lady wishes to tie my Lord 
George to; and she is an old puss too.” There 
was here a side glance at Miss Molly, head- 
broom of the chambers in Val Crucis Abbey ; 
and Harry laughed, and Betty giggled. 

‘‘ Had she but a few drops of good blood in 
her, our George might do worse,” continued the 
and free and easy gentleman's gentleman. 

‘* Blood here, blood there,” said the provincial 
under-cook, “the blood without the suet won't 
make the dumplin’. And Mr Jervis Yates, her 
uncle, is as rich as Cruises; and a coining o’ 
more, by them factories of his’n.” 

“And neither chick nor child but herself 
among the Yateses ; and were she once a ‘ my 
lady,’ never a poor sonl of his kin would handle 
4 stiver of the fortune the nigger is grinding 
out 0’ the faces o’ the poor,” said the elder laun- 
dress, who had great local knowledge of the dis- 
trict in which Mr Yates was flourishing. 

‘Ay, ay,” added the north-country under- 
cook, “ ilka one lards the fat pig’s tail. But I 
reckon if Lord George got Jervis Yates’ forten, 
they might keep adecenter table for poor servants, 
and no ha’ the housekeeper’s long nose for ever 
4-poking in the dripping can ; so I says—Amen!” 

‘‘ Suppose, ladies, we drink to the good luck 
of the match,” cried the gallant Harry. 

‘* But, gracious, not in more of that nasty, 
heavy, fat ale,” said Betty. 

“A pitcher of stingo is drink for a squire,” 
cried the under-cook and brewer of the Abbey. 

‘‘ Faugh !” rejoined the refined Harry, produ- 
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cing a bottle of old and choice claret ; and the 
happy marriage of our George and Miss Yates, 
was toasted by “the ladies” in the best vintage 
of the Countess’s cellar. Before this revel was 
concluded below stairs, the Countess had con- 
ferred with her chaplain above. Afterwards, she 
consulted with her woman, and finally her pillow ; 
and the result was, that Margaret should, as 
a measure of prudence and safety, remain at 
the Abbey, while her lover was to be sent to 
London till his college term. 

The Countess repented the explanation into 
which her temper (she said her feelings) had 
hurried her. But George was a boy, whom the 
first glimpse of the world, of good society, and 
of well-born women, and even elegant women of 
pleasure, would shew his folly and bad taste ; 
and the audacious hussy must be taught her 
duty. ‘“ What is Mr George but a child?” said 
the lady’s maid. “ Heaven bless him! a mere 
child. A woman of seventeen is more than a 
match for a boy of nineteen at any time, let 
alone having the arts of our sly Miss Margaret.” 

The hopes of the Countess—if it were possible 
to believe that she calculated upon the pleasures 
and seductions of the capital leading her grand- 
son to forget his plebeian but virtue-strengthen- 
ing attachment—were fully accomplished, George 
Delamere, surrounded by temptations, plunged 
into the vicious excesses of other young men of 
his rank ; and, among her other sufferings and 
mortifications, Margaret had soon the misery of 
hearing the chaplain and his patroness discuss 
the gay follies of the high-spirited youth, who 
vindicated the blood of the Delameres on the 
turf, at the gaming-table, and in every fashion- 
able haunt. His letters to Margaret, which it 
had cost her such agony of apprehension to re- 
ceive, became shorter and more rare ; and alarm 
for the detection of the correspondence was lost 
in a feeling tenfold more bitter, when few letters 
came. Those few were ever kind—or she tried 
to think so—ever delicate ; and Margaret felt 
that all hope was not lost, that his heart could 
not be wholly changed, while he spared her those 
details of the fashionable scenes in which he was 
engaged, which he dutifully related to his grand. 
mother, eepecially when he wanted a remittance. 
The agony of the Indian tied to the stake could 
not be more exquisite than the torture of the 
poor girl, compelled to control her feelings, and 
read and re-read these epistles to her conscious 
tormentor. 

if, as we have said, the object of the Countess of 
Delamere had beento weanher heir from his igno- 
ble attachment by plunging him into scenes of dis- 
sipation, it was amply fulfilled. Before he was of 
age, the Honourable George had been three times 
“ ruined,” and twice had his debts paid. If the 
incensed lady ventured to remonstrate against his 
profligacy and extravagance, the ready and care- 
less apology was, that, in refusing to consent to 
his union with Margaret Yates, she had sacrificed 
the happiness of his life to her heartless pride, 
and he cared not what came next. Such observ- 





ations rendered the Countess doubly indignant ; 
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and for some months she had broken off all in- 
tercourse withher heir. Poor Margaret was now 
to experience another stage of misery, when six 


weeks passed, and no tidings of any sort came ; — 


and when the former “ cruel letters” would have 
been comparative bliss to the torturing anxiety 
—the yearning suspense of her present condition, 
No one in the Abbey knew much of the prodigal 


BLANCHE DELAMERE, 


Meanwhile, the rebellious heir was once more 
forgiven and taken into favour ; and all his debts, 
whether of honour or dishonovr, were once 
again discharged. As his opposition to every 
matrimonial overture was as resolute as ever, 


and his name, at this time, too much up, to 
make him, without going through some inter. 


heir of Delamere, save, perhaps, the lower ser- | 


vants. He had been on the Continent; he was 
said to have gone to the Greek Isles. The news- 
papers, gently ministering to the tuft-huntins 
propensities of John Bull, who takes such a de- 
vouring interest in the movements of tle fashivn- 


able world, represented the Honourable George | 
Delamere as now in London, now at Melton | 


Mowbray, now here, now there; and Ilarry, the 
oracle of the servantse’-hall, avouched “ that the 
chap had some spunk in him after all—shewed 
blood.” The second table discussed the affair 
more respectfully and gravely ; and the chaplain 
and Countess Marguerite lield daily senates and 
councils on the gluomy prospects of the House of 
Delamere. ‘‘ A dashing affair,” announced tothe 
housemaids by Master Harry, about tiuis time, 
deeply incensed the Countess, and also created 
an immense sensation in the fashionable world. 
The Honourable George had, one night, by mis- 
take, carried off a brilliant foreign singer in the 


first blaze of her fame, who was claimed as wife | 


by some other foreigner, who, at least, appreciated 
her salary in tle character of husband, In the 
first heat of anger, the old lady paused upon the 
propriety of yielding to the wishes of the head- 
strong youth, before he had utterly ruined the 
health and principles of the representative of 
the Delameres, painful and deplorable as the 
sacrifice was. What was her unfeigned astonish. 
ment, her glowing indignation, to hear the hum- 
ble curate, summoned tu her august presence, 
emphatically declare, that, although he never 
would force his daughter's inclinations, yet so far 


mediate state of penance and purification, an 
acceptable match in the great but poor aristo- 
cratic family, to one of whoze five marriageable 
daughters his grandmother wished him to throw 
the handkerchief, it was settled that he should, 
for a time, sojourn in the East, as an altaché of 
an old family friend, lately appointed ambassador 
to the Porte. 

Chance led him, immediately before his depart- 
ure, to attend the county races, where again 
chance introduced him to his old acquaintance, 


Mr Jervis Yates—a coarse and unpolished link 








as legitimate paternal influence might go,itshould | 
be the duty of his life to warn Margaret against | 


the misery and degradation of an alliance with 
George Delamere, until he was a changed man. 
He added, ‘‘ that he trusted to her own good 


principles and strength of mind enabling her | 
| Nightmare of her young existence. 


soun to eradicate every trace of her misplaced 
and unhappy attachment.” The silent and bit- 
ter tears of Margaret gave faint confirmation to 
these hopes of her father. This night, he car- 
ried her home with him—the mortified and angry 
Countess felt, as if in triumph. 

‘* That insolent, beggarly, puritanical parson,” 


said she to her chaplain, ‘‘ has pride enough for | 





a cardinal ; will not even my coronet content his | 


ambition for his offepring ?” 
father and daughter were forbidden ever to be 
mentioned again within the walls of the Abbey. 
Whatever might have been the effect of this 
dreadful visitation on the health of the curate, 
it is certain he did not long survive it. He died 
of a fever caught in visiting a puor parishioner ; 
and his orphan daughter was transferred to the 
care of her wealthy uncle, Mr Jervis Yates. 


And the name of | 
_ whom the fond and meekly enduring wife could 





in the electric chain of his fondest associations. 
“ Could she love me still, all unworthy as I am?” 
was his painful yet tender thought ; and he felt 
that Margaret could. The sccidental invitation of 
Mr Jervis Yates, was gladly accepted ; and where 
much love was, there came full forgiveness. How 
willing was Margaret to listen to those half apo. 
logies, and half and very slight explanations ; and 
to believe that seductive example, and the snares 
of the wickedand deceitful world, had, for a transi- 
tory moment, only for a moment, led him astray, 
who protested, and truly protested, that, in his 
wildest aberrations, he had never ceased to love 
her !—and how blest the gradationof her softening 
feelings, from the proud, silent indignation with 
which the insulted girl met kim, through the 
silent, weeping regrets that such things had been 
—into full reconcilement and renewal of love 
and confidence—into a dream almost as ecstatic 
as that of the few untroubled moments of their 
early passion ! 

There was now no high-principled, wise father to 
oppose the warnings of wisdom and duty to the 
wishes of the lovers. In the Kast, Mr Delamere 
felt that he should be spared the sound of the 
fashionable world’s dread and withering laugh, 
still so appalling to him ; and Margaret saw how 
she might for years escape the more dread pre- 
sence of that awful lady who had been as the 
The only 
individual wholly delighted with the hurried 
marriage, was, perhaps, Mr Jervis Yates, whose 
ambition was gratified at his niece becoming a 
Countess in prospect, upon any terms. It was in 
his carriage the fugitives repaired to Scotland ; 
it was he doubled the allowance to Mrs George 
Delamere, of the paltry £1500 a-year, withdrawn 
by the Countess in the first impulse of impotent 
fury ; and it was still Mr Jervis Yates against 


feel rather than perceive, that the stomach of 
her aristocratic partner rose, even while he ac- 
cepted the low-born man’s benefits, 





CHAPTER III. 
The exiles had been for nearly two years in 
Syria—for Delamere had speedily disengaged 
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himself from his diplomatic appointment—when 
Mr Yates wrote, that the serious illness of the 
Countess opened a near prospect to the brilliant 
succession. The tidings came too late. Dela- 
mere, an altered and a sadder man, was, ere they 
reached him, daily watching, by an_ infant’s 
cradle, or by a solitary grave under the Cedars of 
Lebanon—a grave whither devoted affection for 


himself had hurried the gentle and endearing | 


creature, who, in teaching him to love, had first 
taught him all the charm, and now all the misery 
and nothingness of life. Mrs Delamere, in attend- 
jing on her husband under an attack of the 
plague, when friends, attendants, and even phy- 
sicians had abandoned them, subsequently sank 
under the frightful malady, from which her hus- 
band recovered, having, as he felt, paid her life 
for his. Their infant had been received into the 
family of the nearest European Consul, and Dela- 
mere abandoned himself to solitude and sorrow. 
Yet was not this time misspent. It was during 
this melancholy period, that, in perusing the 
journals of his wife—so full, from earliest gir!- 
hood, of himself—and the letters and private 
papers of her father, that the high-born Dela- 
mere obtained the first perception of a virtue 
which transcended all his previous ideas. The 
high-minded integrity, and simple, self-sustaining 
dignity of the humble pastor; the gentle forbear- 
ance, the unfailing tenderness—pure emanations 
of the unbounded love of her he had not learned 
fully to appreciate until she was for ever gone— 
came to him now like heavenly revelations, 
How unworthy had he been of so noble a ciea- 
ture !—yet how wretched to have lost her! How 
low seemed now the standard of the false world’s 
virtue, its honours, and its ambitions, compared 


with that placed before him in the writings of | 


his humble, Christian father-in-law! He began 
to suspect that his dislike or antipathy to Mr 
Jervis Yates might be the effect of aristocratic 
prejudice ; for was not he the brother of this 
meek-minded and high-hearted man ?—and, in 
the sudden recoil of his feelings, he appointed 
Mr Yates of Bellevue Park, and his own friend 
the Consul, the guardians of the rights and per- 
son of his infant heiress. 

The birth of the infant Blanche had been duly 
and dutifully intimated to the Countess, her 
august great-grandmother, who deigned no reply. 
Her only congratulation had been anangry remark 
to her chaplain upon the “ impudence and pie- 
sumption of bestowing the favourite female name 
of the Delameres upon Miss Yates’ base-born 
brat,” while she threw him the letter. 


that the child was base-born ; but he had no de- 
sire to cause his patroness another of those 
ambiguous fainting-fits, which might have proved 
fatal to his hopes of the good living for which, 
through a dozen years, he had sorely laboured. 
It was from the newspapers, soon afterwards, 
that the Countess first learned that “the bane 
of her life and of her house,” as she termed 
Margaret, was no more :—‘‘ Dead or alive, I 
should never have acknowledged that intriguing 
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and ungrateful minion as his wife ; nor the off- 
spring of a clandestine Scottish marriage as the 
heiress of Delamere,” was her lament. 

Her hopes of the glory of “her house’ re. 
vived with the death of Margaret. Delamere 
was not yet twenty-three—and widowers of 
twenty-three, in all ranks, and however afflicted, 





} 
| 


That 
prudent and excellent person knew beiter than | 


are generally consolable. Yet strange reports 
came home about his habits ; nor were those who 
knew him best surprised to hear that the way- 
ward and eccentric heir of the Delameres—a 
man of violent passions and enthusiastic feel- 
ings—had, upon the death of his wife, and his 
own narrow escape from death, become devout, 
if not a gloomy ascetic, buried for life in one of 
the monasteries of Sinai. It was in vain that 
| his grandmother repeatedly wrote, urging his 
return; in vain employed the influence of 
the ambassador, and, finally, of the Sublime 
Porte, to drive the rebel to England, and to 
“his duty to his religion and his house.” 

Mr Jervis Yates indirectly co-operated in 
urging the same measure ; for, though the old 
lady, surrounded by chaplain, surgeon, steward, 
‘‘own maid,” housekeeper, and cook, all alike 
deeply interested in her preservation, seemed 
to bear a charmed life, it was medically if not 
morally certain, that she must pass off suddenly 
at last, and perhaps speedily ; and wise in her 
heir to be near the spot. Bellevue park was 
quite at the command of Mr Delamere. The 
Countess despatched one letter, which she did 
not shew even to her chaplain. It excited the 
deepest indignation in her grandson, though it 
contained the maynificent offer—the rich bribe 
—of instantly surrendering all the honours and 
emoluments of her station to her heir, upon 
terms specified. ‘‘The heartless woman—the 
cold-blooded aristocrat |!” was the exclamation 
of the gloumy Delamere, to the wife of the Con- 
sul. ‘“ And she would actually strip herself of 
all those baubles and distinetivns she prizes 
so highly, to gain herunworthy end! Her hatred 
and prejudice have depraved her natural feelings, 
as well as perverted her moral sense. Would 
she have me dishonour the memory of my wile, 
and bastardize my child, and bribe me, by free 
license in vice, to the line of cunduet which 
| her idiot pride exacts ?” 

He replied tothe offer of the Countess rashly and 
resentfully, though sorrowfully ; and, in answer to 
one insinuation, stated, ‘that all the honours of 
English nobility could not wean bim from a lonely 
grave inSyria; nor all the powersof Hell keep him 
from England, if the honour of his wife's mem- 
ory, and the rights of birth ef her child, made 
| his appearance needful there.” The rage of the 
- Countess, on the receipt of this letter, was un- 
bounded. The measure of her hatred of her con- 
tumacious heir at last fairly exceeded that which 
she had entertained towards his submissive wife. 

Failing the infant Blanche, the honours of the 
lofty and far-descended Delameres reverted to 
a little boy still at school in a remote town in 
Ireiand, whither his mother, the widowof “a Cap- 
tain Delamere,” had retired from motives of eco. 
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nomy. The degree of kindred was so distant, | protected a helpless and insulted woman, one of 


that only a herald or genealogical lawyer could 
have reckoned it. With the mother of the boy 
a communication was instantly opened. 


But the grave in Syria was not long solitary ; | 
and indurated as the feelings of the Countess: 


seemed, in the first revulsion and anguish of her 
heart for the loss of the last of her family—him 


who had been once the idol of her hopes—senti- | 
ments of tenderness sprang up, and the claims | 


of the infant Blanche might have been favour- 
ably considered, save for the impertinent inter- 


ference of the child’s guardian and low-born re- | 


lative, Jervis Yates, Esq., of Bellevue Park. 

‘‘ Do I not remember this paltry weaver, when 
a lout of a boy, deeming it an honour to run 
through the muddy lanes to open the gates for 
the lowest of my menials,” said the haughty 
dame; “ while the boor, his sire,‘ held the plough 
on his own fields, in better ordered times than 
these—times when every churl at least knew his 
own place.” 

The question of legitimacy or illegitimacy— 
heiress or not heiress—now assumed a very grave 
shape ; and svon Lancashire, the West Riding, 
and the County Palatine, were fairly divided into 
two bitter factions—of legitimists and illegiti- 
mists, aristocrats and democrats, Blancheites 
and Marguerites. Strange it was, that some of 
the plebeians declared loudly against Mr Jervis 


Yates ; while a few of the patricians pronounced | 


| themselves :—but no! there is neither faith nor 
honour among them. I shake them off. The 
| person of Marguerite Delamere shall never more 
darken the doors of St. James’ Palace. From a 
Hanoverian Court, I or mine had little to expect, 
And to this insult to a lonely, childless woman, the 
last of a brave and noble race, the few real, though 
degenerate Peers of England have consented! 
—what had I to look for from the descendants 
of Castlemaine and Nelly Gywnn ?” In her blind 
anger, the Countess vowed never again to stir be. 
yond her park walls, England sheexcommunicated, 
with its degenerate Peers. A happy diversion of 
feelings which tended to madness, was contrived 

by the chaplain, who suggested that, since the 

law had declared Blanche her heiress, she was 

entitled to claim the care and education of the 
_child—even as her nearest relative; and she 
_ soon became as much excited in thwarting Mr 
Jervis Yates as in vituperating the degenerate 
Peerage. 

Scarcely had the mansion and numerous mills 
| of that gentleman ceased to blaze in honour of 
his victory, when he was compelled to surrender 
the Countess Blanche, as his domestics had been 
instructed to call her, to the care of her grand. 
mother, as the Court of Chancery had directed. 
Blanche had not been many months in England, 
when, in a carriage on which the arms of the 
Delameres and Yateses were learnedly quartered, 





the always eccentric Countess now fairly mad. | and, with a cortege that might have sufficed for 
But these persons were of the order whom she | a princess, the rich manufacturer, attended by 


contemptuously denominated “ Pitt's Peers,” or 
“Peg Nicolson’s Knights,” only one degree 
better in birth than “‘ Jerry Yates” himself. 
Several years had been spent in the contest, and 
immense sums of money lost on both sides ; but 
the suit still proceeded briskly and hopefully. 
The litigants were admirably pitted—the pride of 
purse, and much real respectability of character 
and good sense, however alloyed by pitiful am- 
bition on the one hand, and extreme obstinacy, 
ignorance, and aristocratic hauteur on the other. 
The innocent object of this legal battle still 
lived in happy ignorance in Syria, in the charge 
of the lady of the Consul, to whom her dying 
father had committed her, and who had cherished 
her orphan childhood with maternal tenderness. 


suit, that, by the judgment of the Chancellor, the 
little girlinSyriawas declared the legitimate child 
of George Delamere, and consequently presumptive 
heiress to the Countess, his grandmother. The 
Countess appealed to her peers—she wrote to 
Queen Charlotte with her own hand. She tried 
to stir and warm the blood of the Howards, the 


his law-agent and counsel, conducted the bewild- 
ered child to her ancestral home in Val Crucis 
Abbey. The party was received in form by the 
Countess, in the grand saloon or hall. ‘She was 
_ attended by her whole household, from the chap- 
lain downwards—all the men-servants being 
duly marshalled, with a few mutes and super- 
| numeraries from the stables and gardens. The 
| ceremony of surrender and reception was gone 
through with great decorum and solemnity, to 
the especial wonderment‘of Hassan, the Arab 
attendant of the fair child. 

It was to the hand of this wild, swarthy, pic- 
turesque-looking person, her father’s attendant 
in the Desert, and her guide across the seas, 





that the little Blanche clung the more closely 
It was not until the seventh year of the great | 


_ fected by the deep grief of the child. 


Cavendishes, and Stanleys, and of whatever, as _ 


she said, was atill worthy of the name of nob/e in 
England, to sympathize with her wrongs—and in | 
vain, “Little cared I for the decision of that 
pettifogging, pitiful fellow, sprung from the | 
dregs of the people, who carries the Great Seal 
of England,’ cried the frantic lady ; “ but I did 
hope’ there was still enough of manhood and 
chivalry left among the Peers of England, to have 





when desired to approach the lady named her 
grandmamma, It was round the neck of the kneel- 
ing Arab that she wrapped her arms in incon- 
trollable sorrow, imploring him “ to take her 
home—back to her own home.” Though no one, 
save Mr Jervis Yates, knew one word of that 
plaintive, wailing speech, the spectators were af- 
Mr Yates, 
whose sense of propriety, and of the lofty pre- 


_ sence in which he stood, began to be scandalized 


at this scene of violent sorrow between persons 
so dissimilar in condition as a future Countess of 
Delamere and an Arab servant, interfered, some- 
what abruptly, to end that prolonged weeping- 
farewell, at which the old lady stared, haughty 
and vacant. The child, unaccustomed to con- 
tradiction or control, looked angry and defy- 
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maintained her place by Hassan’s side. 
chaplain whispered to his lady. Her features 
relaxed ; she looked more graciously to the indig- 
nantlittlegirl, fancying she perceived asmall rear- 
ing of the swan-like neck, an indescribable proud 
turn of the aristocratic head, as Blanche looked 

utingly and scornfully towards MrJervis Yates. 
« The blood of the Delameres’ was mounting in 
this small and degenerate specimen of the race, 
and her Ladyshiphailed thesign. Thechaplainand 
the lady whispered again ; and then the reverend 
personage, stepping forward, in a very bland 
voice and courteous manner, informed the child 
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ingly towards her plebeian uncle, and resolutely | stared at the child in an amusing state of per- 
The | plexity. There was the creature she had wrested 
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from the hands of Mr Jervis Yates, her grand- 





that her kind grandmamma, the Countess of | 


Delamere, would receive Hassan into the house- | 


hold until she should become more familiarized 
with her new home. It was in the speaking eye 
of the Arab, that Blanche read the meaning of 
this speech, even before he interpreted it to her 
in French, and as rapidly and eagerly uttered 
his own thanks. The delighted child, instantly 
comprehending what she had gained, and from 
whom, sprung as of impulse towards her noble re- 
lative, gracefully kissed her hands, and pressed 
them to her forehead and kissed them again. 
The stately lady was taken by surprise. She 
was almost affected. 

‘What a lovely graceful creature, and how 
very like!” was the whisper of the housekeeper. 

The Countess, recollecting herself, drew up, 
saying, coldly, ** Enough, child ;” and she bowed 
Mr Yates and his counsel off, and gave orders 
that “Lady Blanche Delamere” should be con- 
ducted to the nursery apartments prepared for 
her. The words, the title, (albeit one of mere 
courtesy,) spoken in the hearing of his lawyers, 
half appeased the resentment of Mr Jervis 
Yates, who shook hands with his grandniece, 
and, bowing profoundly, backed out of the pre- 
sence, and for years saw no more of his intended 
heiress. 

The little Blanche, on the insinuation of the 
chaplain, who, as usual, dined téte-a.téte with 
the Countess, was sent for after the dessert had 
been placed on the table. Her costume was 
singular, and her ways even more “ odd” than 
her eastern dress. 





Her imperfect English, and | 


wild glances of shyness, of proud defiance, or of | 
| surmise one word of what is low in her descent— 


keen scrutiny, were pronounced boldness or sul- 
lenness. His Reverence judged better and more 


kindly ; and good-naturedly ventured to impute | 


her shyness to her strange position ; and advised 
that she should be let alone; while his noble 
patroness maunderingly bewailed her own hard 
fate in being plagued with snch a charge, and the 
desolate condition of the house of Delamere. 

A plate of dates served in the dessert, at- 
tracted the regard of the child. She fixed her 
eyes passionately upon them, burst into tears, 
and threw herself upon the carpet in an agony of 
“orrow. The chaplain hastened to present her 
with some of the fruit, and she pressed it fondly 
to her lips and bosom. She was, by his caresses 
and signs, induced to eat ; and she soon smiled 


to him, and forgot her grief. The Countess 





son’s child, decked out like a stage-player, 
unable to sit upon a chair, like a Christian 
child, or to speak a word of English—yet, 
alas! the heiress of her house! There was a 
singular mixture of refined awkwardness and 
free natural grace in the looks, and motions, and 
attitudes of the child of the Desert; yet, it 
must be owned, Blanche was much more like a 
young gipsy than a well-born English girl. The 
chaplain found amusement in watching her pro- 
ceedings; while she, in turn, seemed to drink in 
with her lustrous eyes the conversation which 
was maintained about herself and her parents, 
Before lights had been ordered, the windows of 
the small dining-room used by the Countess 
when alone, were thrown open, at her desire, to 
admit the perfume of the tuberoses and other 
plants arranged in the terrace which ran along 
this front of the Abbey, the Delameres being, 
as she always observed when repeating the same 
order, “ epicures in flower-scents.” 

“ And this little lady displays the hereditary 
taste,’ the chaplain ventured to remark, as 
Blanche, recognising the flowers of her Syrian 
home, darted out upon the terrace, kissed their 
petals, addressed them, fondly flitted about among 
them, like a butterfly, enjoying their beauty and 
odour, and finally sung to them, a wild and low, 
but beautiful strain, in some tongue unknown 
at Cambridge. The stately lady was somewhat 
mollified. She had baffled Mr Yates. Good 
digestion had waited on appetite; and a few 
glasses of old Madeira, medically ordered, and 
strictly administered by the chaplain, had at- 
tended on both. He again, in the regular course 
of his duty, as physician in ordinary, as body- 
curer and soul-preserver, filled her glass. 

“T am almost sure I have had my proper 
quantity already, doctor.” The chaplain pro- 


| tested, and solicited her attention to Blanche :— 


“Well, really, it is a not ungraceful, foreign- 
looking, little creature—but all English children 
have now got a sad foreign air—and if those 
Yateses can be kept aloof—which must be” 

‘Shall be!” reiterated the emphatic chaplain, 

“‘ If she is properly trained, and never hear nor 





for which I shall issue immediate orders—who 
knows, my excellent friend, but that the Pro- 
vidence who has ever graciously watched over 
my illustrious race, may even from this insigni- 
ficant girl rear up anew the desolate house of 
Delamere? The throne of Great Britain will, 
in all human probability, one day be filled by a 
girl, goodly as was the family of noble sons which 
my queen and my friend, Charlotte of Strelitz, 
bore to England. Shall I repine, when the 
royal house is thus left desolate, while mine 
may again be raised from the dust? But, alas 
that it should be by such means! The child 
shall never know anything of her origin, not 
even of the unhappy person who gave her birth ; 
yet whet, my dear friend, can cure that fatal 
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46 BLANCHE 
taint? You guess, my excellent friend, that a 


double-Delamere must have faith in blood,” 

“ And that the pure and noble will overcome 
the mean,” replied the chaplain, who really suf. 
fered daily martyrdom from the twaddle of his 
natroness ; though, with a steady eye to the ex- 
rected Rectory, he bore all with exemplary phi- 
lusophy. ‘“ Your Ladyship’s usual acuteness 
perceived how the little lady bore herself when 
that person, that Mister Jervis Yates, interfered 
with her; one spark shews the flint as well asa 
thousand. But what is the child about?” He 
hastened to the window. 
had risen in her brightness, and was shedding 
silvery radiance on the ancestral towers and 
woods of the little heiress. This was another 


° . ! 
dear friend met in a strange land; and, turn- | 
ing from the flowers, Blanche was gracefully | 


cissing her hand, and bending in advration to 
the Queen of Heaven. 
‘It is worship,” said the chaplain, smilingly. 
‘ Ny Heavens! is the child an idolater also ?” 
eried the lady, falling back, quite shocked, in 
her pile of cushions, The clergyman was not 
half so ouch alarmed ; and when the girl clapped 


her hands, and the Arab sprung to her side from | 


the gardens, and both together talked, yesticu- 
lated, and pointed with rapture to the sight ; and 
when the child drew the chaplain to the window, 


and, in breken English and with joyous looks, | 


shewed him the blessed planet, and attempted to 
say, She in Syria tov,” he could not 


help thinking her very likeher beautiful mother— 


shines 


that poor Margaret whose sufferings from their | 


patroness he had so o‘ten pitied, end whom he 
could almost have married himself, provided he 
rot the Rectory. 
shut the windows, and led the child 
to her grandmother, and, with a little pious fraud, 


had first 


to be gene, 


or perhaps two frauds, pretended to interpret to 
the old lady the flattering and kind things which 
slanche said in Arabic, (a language of which he 
knew not a word,) of her © dear, grand, princess 
sand gratitude. 
ihe humour of the Countess became so gracious 


errandmamma,” and of her own loy 


that he ventured to sound her upon keeping up 


The crescent moon | 


Hie signed to ilassan | 
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| She is like her mother!’ And the chaplain 
himself hurried Blanche away. Another afiray 
arose. The child would not sleep with her newly, 


manded Hassan. She wept, and stormed, and 
stamped, like a little fury; and the Arab, whe 


her short life, seemed equally resolute to main. 
tain his post in her apartment. ‘There was a 
compromise ; and he slept as usualiy at her cham. 
ber door. 

These early difficulties were gradually sur. 
mounted. Both Hassan and his charge became 
| favourites with the household, and were tole. 
rated by the Countess. The peace-making chap- 
lain was the steady friend of both ; and there 
were suspicions that he was even the secret 
correspondent of Mr Jervis Yates, who had now 
| livings in his gift as well as money in his purse, 
| Blanche, in a few months, made considerable 
progress in the English language, though very 
little in the Church Catechism ; and when she 
either kissed hands to the moon, crossed her 
self, or called on Allah, her spiritual instructor 
was charitable, and had no more doubts of the 
ultimate Christianity of an English Countess 
| than of her aristocratic feelings springing in due 
time. Her grandmother, on perceiving her readi- 
ness to cultivate the friendship of all sorts of 
people, and especially of the children admitted 
to weed in the gardens of the Abbey, hinted to 
the chaplain that the little wretch had, she 








feared, naturally the same democratic taint with 


which old Yates had, at one time, pearly viti- 
ated the mind of her unhappy grandson, by unac- 


countable and most abominable interpretations 


of Scripture, to which the Church gave, she was 
eure, no sanction—such as, that to honour the 
king meant to honour the law, and other such 
like seditious and Radical trash. ‘ihe chaplain 
always, however, ‘ through the grace of God and 
the noble example of his patroness,” hoped the 
best for the child, whom he probably loved, and 
to whom he was uniformlyindulyent and attentive. 
It was atrial to Blanche, as well as tu the Count- 
ess, when, after a very severe winter, the long- 


. ; } Stiinta ‘ 
some sort of prudent connexion between her | expected living became vacant, and he departed. 


eiress and the enormously rich manufacturer. 
Huton this topic he svon sang dumb, marvel- 
ling withal, well as he understood her, at the 
incredible folly of the woman, who said, vehe- 

mently and bitterly, © His money perish with | 
him, serdid The very air of the north 

of England is polluted with these filthy facto- | 
ries. Some one,’ she continued, glancing | 
rather suspiciously and scornfully at her chap- | 
lain, ‘“‘ has had the impertinence to inform my 

woman, Martin, that this very fellow derives | 
more profit from his dirty cotton concerns than | 
the whole revenues of the Delamere estates. | 
lt isa lie'—-a base lie! But, if it were true, 
who shall presume to weigh filthy lucre against 
the honour of an ancient race—against the 
rich blood of princes 7” The child was staring, 
with her searching, toul-beaming eyes, upon the 


excited lady. “ Take her away—out of my sight ! 


dog ! 





At first, he spoke of remaining and appointing a 
curate ; but then came his strong sense of spirit- 
ual duty in these awful times. He was, in 
truth, heartily tired of the weary wo of attending 
upon and studying the caprices of a weak and 
viclent woman; but, though he wished to re- 
cover his freedom, he wanted to retain his in- 
fluence, 

The piety of the Countess, it is to be feared, 
languished after his departure, and the educa- 
tion of Blanche stood wholly still, He was 
always looking out for a chaplain and tutor, but 
Lone proper to the high and double office could be 
found ; so he still paid his patroness frequent 
and long visits, for the advantage of her soul, 
and of the mind of her heiress. The arrival of Dr 
Hayley, or “ Madam Grandmamma’s Religion,”as 
Blanche named him, was ever welcome to the 
Countess, as an event in the dreary monotony 


had searcely been parted from her for one day of © 
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of her elevated and dull existence; for she was | 
now becoming xs indolent in body as enfeebled | 


in mind ; and there was ever something to be | 
discussed relating to the dignity of the Dela. | 
meres, which no one could understand or appre- | 
ciate so well as “the good Doetor.” 
Blanche alone, of that grand, cheerless, mono- | 
tonous, and heartless, aristocratic household, was | 
happier than she knew. Many loved or seemed | 
to leve her, and all flattered and bent to her will. | 
The imperative orders of ‘ Madam my grand- 
mamma,” (as the child termed the Countess,) 
under pain of dire displeasure, and the penalty 
of instant dismissal, had prohibited the slightest 
mention of the story of ignoble birth ; yet, by 
some means, Blanche divined much of the truth ; 
and nature had already constituted her the warm 
champion of her plebeian mother. The interdict 
of the Ceuntess could not extend to the Arab, 
who freely indulged the little girl’s tender curi- | 
osity ebout her parents, and kept alive in her | 
mind that beloved Syrian home, to which she 
skimmed back, flying through the air, in those 
rapturous dreams which she recounted to Hassan, | 
and sometimes to the chaplain; her beaming | 
eves and lively gestures telling more than half_ 
the story. So excited did she become in relating 
her dreams, that the nurse-maids sometimes half 
fancied the little idolater and her wild attendant 
held intercourse, by means of broomsticks, with | 
the pagan lands they decribed. | 
Want of the society of children was the most 
severe of the present privations of Blanche. 
The little, shoeless, merry urchins, in their 
smock-frocks, who weeded, or seared away the 
birds, had been formally tabooed to the heiress, 
for reasons she could not be made to understand. 
The meaning of such English words as low, 
vulgar, pleheian, were as incomprehensible as 
‘* Madam Grandma’s” lectures on gules and ar- 
gent, grifins and wiverns ; nor could she under- 
stand why she must not go beyond the park 
walls, and run about the village green at play 
with the other children, on whom she looked 
80 wistfully as often asa distant glimpse of them 
could be obtained. “ Take me tothe village— 
tell me of my own mamma,” were the only wishes 
that could not be complied with; though the per- 
sonal attendants of the Lady Blanche, if not 
judiciously kind, were attentive and indulgent ; 
and all were studious to gratify the wishes of the 
only young creature who had for twenty years 
glaidened the dreary residence with the music of 
childhood’s speech and joyous laughter, and with 


over, who was the future lady of all, and whose: 
young and warm heart it wes their interest to 
mpress and attach. Through the gladesand wood - 


paths of the wide demain, she might gallop her | 


pony at will, Hassan runninyr by her side; but 
then came those impassable gates, guarded wit!- 
in by cross, old lodge-keepers, and assailed witl- 
out by terrific giants and ogres, under the a p- 
palling names of Swing and the Weaver. On thie 
ther point, Blanche was more successful. If 
the Emperer of Austria cowld not prevent his 
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the sweetness of chi!dhood’ssmiles—of her, more- | 
| the poacher for dinner. 
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grandson, the young Napoleon, from hearing the 
wondrous and interdicted tale of Ais father, it 
was not to be expected that the Countess of 
Delamere could prevent her heiress from learn- 
ing something of her beautiful and gentle low- 
born mother. 

Notwithstanding the edict which cut off the 
child from all congenial society, and her stil] 
imperfect knowledge of the lanzuage, it was 
wonderful how much eve knowledge she had ac- 
quired and stored for future rumination during 
her first year in England. 

A scanty acquaintance with the language— 
more apparent, however, than real—sometimes 
betrayed her into ludicrous blundera and mis- 
takes. She seemed to attach to particular 
words the meaning of deaf and dumb persons, 
who very often apply the true instead of the 
proper or rather the conventional word. Where 
another child would, even at her age, have 
softened the word ugly into plain—er a lie into 


a falsehood, or a fib—Blanche unconsciously 
speke the true word, and called ‘‘a spade a 


spade.’ Many of her ideas were as odd and 
savage, ov as anti-civilized as her words, In- 
stead of prizing the society of the little gentle- 
folks who were occasionally permitted to come 
from some of the neighbouring seats to visit and 
play with her, she still sought the tabooed hoers 
and weeders. They were more living, she said, 


/and more funny, and ran and jumped better, and 


she loved them more. This native innate vul- 
gaurity was studiously concealed from the Count- 
ess, who, in the frequent passionate caprices 
and headstrong fits of the mismanaged child, 
pleased herself to see the blood of the Delameres 
‘assert itself.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

The Countess, who had never recovered the 
insulting decision of the Peers, was now often 
confined to her winter suite of apartments ; 
while the Lady Blanche, almost nine years 
old, reigned, with Hassan as her vizier, supreme 
from the stables to the attics of the Abbey 
—from the laundry to the conservatory. Her 
ignorance of language fortunately rendered the 
patois of nearly all the under domestics an un- 
known tongue. 

One day, when Blanche had been nearly a year 
in the Abbey, she flew to the apartment of the 
Countess, exclaiming— 

‘“ Madam Grandma, your Religion is coming ; 
I saw his carriage inthe avenue. I am so happy! 
1 shall dine with you to-day ; and pray do order 
Your Religion likes 
_game—lI have often heard him say so—and | 
wish to eat a bit of a poacher myself; in Syria 
we never had any.” 

«“ My Religion, child,” interrupted the old 
| lady, “‘ coming up the avenue in a carriage! 
What do you mean? And to order a poacher 
for dinner !—you mean a pheasant, | presume. 
But you never will learn your mother tongue— 
I mean pure English,” caught up the lady, who 
had made a slip in using the word mother, “I 
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fancy you mean that Dr Hayley is coming—my 
former chaplain—who, though a worthy minister 
of religion, is not my Religion.” 

Blanche was not convinced. 
it 7—this?”” She touched the large gilt prayer- 
book, which now formed a part of the customary 
garniture of the dressing-room. 

The Countess frowned. 

“‘Or this?’’ And Blanche touched reverently 
the sacred, crimson-velvet hassock. 

“ My heavens! such deplorable ignorance !” 


exclaimed the petrified Countess—“ something | 


must be done with this heathen child.” 

‘Oh, then, these are only what you do reli- 
gion with—not your religion its ownself—I un- 
derstand. I knew a lady at home, in Syria, who 
had so beautiful a Religion! a string of beads 
as long as so, and a Jesus of gold. But do, 
yood madam, my grandma, order the poacher 


for diuner—the poacher the keepers shot last | 


night.” 

** My heavens, child! the fellow is surely not 
shot dead! Good God! to what the guilt and 
audacity of the lower orders are driving persons 
of condition, in defending their property! But 
where is Martin—where your maid, young lady ? 
—and why, with so little ceremony, do you in- 
trude on my privacy uncalled 7” 

The nurse-maid tapped, entered, curtsied, and 
looked very demure. 

“ You are come just in time for a very 
naughty child, Mrs Martin,” continued the old 
lady, as the nurse-maid stood curtsying on, 
and frightened as to the consequences of her 


pursuit of her fugitive charge. ‘“ Pray, is that 


wretched man—one of the Watertons of Mill- | 


hurst, is he not ?—is he seriously hurt ?” 


‘Smartly winged, my Lady, and richly de- | 
serving it, the desperate villain! to goto clamber | 


into the preserves, in spite of your Ladyship’s 
strict orders about the game, every feather of 


it; though your Ladyship’s housekeeper, in dis. | 


tributing the flannels last Christmas, gave his 
wife as fine a petticouat—three full widths—as 
any of your Ladyship’s servants need wish for 
their own wear. Well, he won't clamber over 
my Lady's park pales in haste again, ungrateful 
vagabond ;—so please come away, Lady Blanche; 
but tell her Ladyship first how you ran off in spite 
of me.” 

‘1 did,” said Blanche, gravely, and without 


el, 
once looking at her nurse, who stood dangling | 


her bonnet. © Then, madam, a poacher is a 
man, I shall remember to tell Hassan that— 
not a bird—not a beast.” 

‘Surely, child ; a worthless, lawless wretch, 
who breaks into my preserves to kill and destroy 
the game—my hares and my pheasants !” 

‘ And you hire the keepers to shoot poachers 
when they shoot birds ?” 

‘Surely, child,” said the instructive grand- 
mother—* but not quite that. I, and persons 
of my rank and condition, have gamekeepers to 
protect our game, not merely to shoot poachers.” 
It was a distinction too nice for Blanche. 


‘¢ What, then, is | 





| 


_walk in the park, attended by Martin and her 
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Did 1 ever see one, Martin? 


’ . 


shoot weavers. 
| Is it a bird or a beast ?’ 
“ The child is an absolute fool,” exclaimed the 
vexed lady, fearful that even the rich blood of 
the Delameres had not quickened the plebeian 
puddle of the Yateses. “ A weaver is a sort of 
| aman, certainly—a low kind of man—one of 
the lower orders, and wild enough probably.” 
| Blanche was wrapt in musing. There were 
other ‘* chimeras dire,” of which she had heard 


| in the nursery, besides poachers and weavers, and 


of which there were no pictures in her little 
| books of natural history. 

| «And Swing ?” she said at length, 
| fancy he is a fiery-dragon, or perhaps a giant.” 


« To fly away with naughty little ladies,” said 
the simpering nurse, who kad probably used the | 
| dreaded name, to subdue her charge to the whole. — 


} 


some terrors of the nursery. 


perverted knowledge !” cried the alarmed noble 
grandmother. ‘* Where can the 
heard of all those disagreeable and horrid things? 
This must be looked into, She is almost nine 
years, and can read, and has been carefully 
taught her prayers and catechism,” 


I have a soul:—have the lower orders souls, 
grandma? 
Ladyship’s soul, Martin says. 
tuke care of the poachers’ souls ?” 
| © Truly, child, you get too deep for me, and 
/not a little impertinent,’ said the Countess, 
_haughtily, while her secret thought was, Here 
is the blood of the puritan fellow, ‘The command 
was given—‘ Take the Lady Blanche to her 
| nursery, Mrs Martin.” 

“ If madam my grandma don’t tell me, | 
cried the angry and excited child. 
Aint La girl of 


Does any one 





don't care,” 
'** Plenty of people will tell me. 
quality and fortune, Martin?” 

“To be sure you are, Lady Blanche,” replied 
the nurse, in a caressing tone; yet as if afraid 
that stair-walls might have ears. ‘‘ Though a 
| very young lady, you will be mistress of all, and 
| a generous one too: but my Lady, though a dead 
| old lady, may hold out a long while yet. But 
| here is the Doctor: now, do behave handsome, 

Lady Blanche, and credit your nurse.” Blanche, 

always glad to meet her grandmother's smiling, 
| bland, and comely Religion, and doubly so now 
to learn that his pocket contained something 


| to be exhibited at dessert, forgot Swing and 
| weavers, and all sorts of fearful and nondescript 


English animals; and, with unusual patience, 
suffered herself to be equipped for her daily 


»wp footman, Master Harry. The gates, the 
impassable gates, were at all times the point of 
ittraction for the walkers; and this evening, 
* my Lady” being secured at table for at least 
two hours, the gate next the village was the 
favourite rendezvous, for there news might be 
obtained of the desperate skirmish of the former 
night, between the poachers and the game-keep- 


« “ And weavers too, grandma?—the keepers | eis. Several men were believed to be wounded 


© But | a 





‘* My heavens! what shocking ignorance and © 


child have — 


6“ Oh, yes = exclaimed the girl, eagerly . ‘c and § %: 
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and severe wounds had been inflicted on the 
keepers ; but only one delinquent had been left 
in the hands of the enemy—the unfortunate 
Waterton. The pale face of this man’s wife, 
who sat on a curb stone without the gate, a 
child in her arms and two at her knees, was the 
first object that met the walking party who 
slowly approached. She sprang up and forward— 
a gleam of sad pleasure shooting, for an instant, 
across her meagre features. 

‘Oh, Mrs Martin, how happy am I to have 
met with you! The cruel gate-keeper will not 
aimit me, though I hoped, if I could see you, 
you would speak to the house-keeper, to plead 
with my Lady for my poor Tom.” 

“Soh ! indeed, admit you, Mrs Waterton! It 
is more than his place is worth, or mine either, 
to admit any such, or yet to speak of so ungrate- 
ful a law-breaker, to the best and kindest of 
ladies, who does so much for the poor every 
(hristmas. Harea and pheasants, forsooth ! 
Why, it is not often we have anything better 
than partridges, or barn-door fowls, at the second 
table. Good bread and cheese, or bacon and 
suet dumpling, were likelier food for your family, 
good woman.” 
menial,’ though not an ill-natured woman, tossed 
her head in seorn. 

“Had I that same, or far worse for them?” 
returned the mournful woman. ‘* Alas, alas! it 
is little the likes of you know of ua, or what we 
have, or what we want. Yet, would that he who 
is lying in Stoke-Delamere jail, a maimed and 
bleeding objeet, had left us to beg or starve, 
rather than have brought this ruin and misery 
on himself and us!” The poor mother struggled 
with her tears, and the children wept aloud. 

‘To offend my Lady, who is so kind, and so 
particular about the game !" continued the nurse, 
severely, 


\nd break the laws,” said the footman. 


“And destroy the park wall,” growled the | 


gate-keeper. 

‘ Alack, alack! what know I of your laws, 
but that they press hard on poor folks ?” sighed 
the woman; “but if you, dear Mra Martin, 
wlio have so much to say with my Lady and the 
housekeeper, would but speak a good word for 
that poor fellow. ’Tis his very first offence, and 
we were starving ; and he is comeof the good old 
stock of the Watertons, who have for two hun- 
dred years, they tell me, been under her 
ladyship; and, were he only to get out, we 
would go to the Potteries or Factories, or any- 
where, and never more trouble my Lady’s game, 
or any living thing it was her pleasure to favour, 
were it but a stoat or a weasel.” 

_““ Mine daddy! mine daddy !” sobbed a child, 
like a chorus, to his mother’s petition. 

‘Don't weep, little boy,” cried the Lady 
Blanche, thrusting her caressing hands through 
the bara of the gate—“ I had a father once, too, 
but he died. When I am a big lady, I will not 
allow the keepers to shoot your father ; for | 
know now a poacher is not like a partridge or a 


pheasant. A poacher is a man, and has a soul. 
¥O. LXLVOL. VI, 
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Don’t ery, ma’am, pray. Tell me what to say to 
Madam the great Countess. I am the little 
Countess myself, and yonder is Hassan, my Arab 
friend.” She clapped her hands, and her family 
iar was by her side. She addressed him in their 
native speech, with lively emotion, frequently 
pointing to the woman and the children. His 
eves flashed fire, and his gestures, as he threw 
his clasped hands over his head, were passionate 
and violent. ‘1 have told Hassan, my friend, 
that poachers are men,” said the animated little 
lady, “whom the Christian keepers shoot in 
England if they take a bird to the tent for the 
children’s supper. He says Allah will be very 
angry with them; for they are wicked men, and 
Madam my grandmamma a bad old woman, for 
making her people shoot your baby’s father for 
taking a few flying birds.” 

‘ Fie, fie, my Lady !—how yon do talk !" said 
the nurse-maid, dragging away the child. 

“ T willtalk,” replied Blanche, resisting firmly, 
‘ Tell me what to pray for you, ma‘am, and Has- 
ean will do it too; and I shall make grandmam- 
ma’s Religion do it for the children.” 

‘‘Her Religion! Dear child! dear, kind-hearted, 
lovely child !” returned the poor woman ; ‘ for, 
lady-born though ye be, you have your mother's 
heart in your bosom, Say to my Lady, that 
a whole poor family—five miserable creatures, 
though still her fellow-creatures—ery for merey 
to him who has offended her only from too ten- 
der love for us.—Oh, Mra Martin, you can bet- 
ter tell my sad story to this dear, good child,” 

“ A pretty story indeed !—Arn't you ashamed 
of yourself, to keep up such a confabble with low 
villagers, Lady Blanche, and saying such things 
of my Lady, yourowngrandmamma, and dragyring 
Mister Harry and myself after you to the gates, 
which is more than our places are worth 7° 

“ Woman, that’sa lie!” returned the imperious 
little Countess, whose sincerity and frank-deal. 
ing were much more unimpeachable than her 
choice of words ; “ but I won't tell—I am ecun 
ning—-Hassan says T must be cunning among 
you Christian dogs.” The 
maid exchanged meaning looks. 
good for something to you Christians ?” 
ued Blanche, addressing her maid, 

“Surely, my Lady,’ returned the nursemaid, 
forcing a smile, ‘‘ good for everything in the 
whole world.” 

“And I have a great deal of money, ma‘am,’ 
rejoined Blanche, addressing the poacher’s 
wife—‘ a great mint of money, which my 
plebeian cousin, Mr Jerry Yates, will give me 
when I marry. | heard so yesterday from Ketty 
Thompson, in the laundry; and I will be sure 
to give you and the children plenty ; but, if you 
know where my vulgar cousin lives, you may go 
to him, and say it will be best to give you some 
now. Please tell him the Lady Blanche, the 
Little Countess, orders him to give you some of 
the money he has to give her when she marries.” 

The whole group smiled at the mimic dignity 
with which the Little Countess issued her com- 
mands, interpreting them, at the same a to 
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Hassan. The Arab better knew the Christian 
world ; and the scene closed by the nurse being 
ordered to surrender to the poacher’s wife the 
one bright sovereign which she kept for the 
Lady Blanche, to give tothe church collection on 
some approaching holiday. The attempt to kiss 
the baby, at parting, through the bars of the 
gate, fairly upset the nurse, following so soon 
on the compulsory levy. 

“ Marry, come up! kiss and fondle such like 
chits! I should not wonder if they gave her the 
itch! Fellow-creatures, indeed! to the Countess 
of Delamere, a Peeress in her own right! In 
ood sooth, there is something in gentle blood, 
and in churl’s blood, too, Master Harry ; and it 
tells in an instance that shall be nameless’ —and 
her eyes dropped on Blanche. 

“You mean me!” cried the quick child, her 
eyes flashing. ‘‘ You mean my mother’s blood. 
I have heard the Great Countess talk of that 
ere now to her Religion, when she fancied I did 
not understand; but I did. I am cunning since 
I was a Christian. J said not a word ; but from 
you I won’t bear it. Hassan says my own 
mother was never a great Countess, and my own 
friends in Syria that she is an angel in heaven ; 
though, when I went to Madam my grand- 
mamma’s, I must not speak of her. I think of 
her though, and say my prayers to her. I am 
not a fool, and I hate all the cruel Christians. 
I love only Hassan, my father’s friend.” 

“Goodness gracious! Lady Blanche! my 
Lady !” screamed the alarmed nurse. “ Did I 
mean? could I mean ?—Mr Harry, could 1 mean 
anything so disrespectful as my Lady Blanche 
fancies?” 

‘* Do not lie to me more,” said the indignant 
child, taking the hand of her Arab friend, and 
walking on. 

‘‘Here is a kettle of fish! Was ever such 
a little vixen? But I don’t know whether to 
tell the housekeeper or not. Yes, I daresay it 
will be wisest to sing dumb—‘a close mouth 
catches no flies.’ ”’ 

Mr Harry's judgment sanctioned the prudent 
resolution :— Better keep all frdm the ears of 
the old un.” 

It was with lively joy that the Lady Blanche 
embraced “ grandmamma’s Religion,’ when ad- 
mitted to the dessert. He had heard of herdivert- 
ing mistake about the poacher, and began to joke 
with her; but Blanche became very grave, and 
spoke low and earnestly—‘ Hassan says, ‘tis 
wicked to shoot men so—Allah will be angry with 
Madam my grandmamma, when the poor woman 
weeps, and the little babes cry to Him, because 
their father was put in the prison for seeking 
their food.” 

‘‘ Hush, my dear!” whispered the peace-mak- 
ing Doctor ; and he diverted the discourse ; and 
Blanche had a hundred questions to ask him, all 
treasured up against the time he should arrive— 
doubts of her own and Hassan’s, and mostly 
turning on the lower orders, to which class her 
mother had belonged, and on people of meanblood, 


and the poor. Blanche owned that she was per- 





suaded they had souls ; for, only yesterday, she 
had heard the groom, who was breaking the colt, 
say to the old deaf man, who brought sand ts 


the maids in his donkey-cart, ‘‘ Damn your olf | 


soul! get out of the way !” and give him a sharp 
cut with his whip. Dr Hayley smiled at the 
soundness of her logic. 

“ Is that groom a Christian?” inquired 
Blanche. 

«« That act and speech did not shew him to be 
such at all events,” was the reply, 

‘‘ Is the Bible a// true?” was the next grave 
query. Luckily the old Countess was nodding in 
her easy chair. 


«« All true and all good,” was the solemn reply, Be 


‘“ Then, I fancy, the Christians do not believe 
it, nor care for it; and are like the great 


Countess, my grandmamma, and my vulgar | 


cousin, Mr Jerry Yates.” 


so?” 

‘¢ Oh, I have been reading the Bible so much 
since you were here, and making the old laun. 
dress read it for me; and I don’t think it will 
ever make me a Christian like grandmamma. It 
is so much the other way.” 

“ The other way,” was a peculiar and signi- 
ficant phrase with Lady Blanche, in her still 
limited vocabulary ; but Dr Hayley had an un. 
derstanding of what she meant; and, as the 
Countess shewed symptoms of wakening, he pro. 
duced the pretty little volumes of coloured plates 
of animals, which he had brought for her. The 
Lady Blanche did not now weep over dates, and 
kiss the flowers which resembled those of Syria; 
yet it was with Jively juy she recognised the 
gazelle and the dromedary. At the camel, she 
paused some seconds, and then addressed the 
learned Doctor. 

‘‘ Madam my grandmamma is rich—is she not, 
sir ? 

“ Certainly, my dear—who properly can be 
called rich, as well as illustrious and honourable, 
if not my noble patroness the Countess of De- 
lamere?” 

“Grandmamma, you have no camels in your 
park—there are plenty of them at home in 
Syria:—and they are so large—so huge—bigger 
than two bullocks.” 

‘* | have seen camels, child,” said the Countess, 
peevishly, 

“ Then, madam, do you know how hard it will 
be for youto get to Heaven ?” 

“Doctor, is this child merely impertinent, or 
a fool?” The question was difficult to answer. 

“The Bible says—I can shew it you, my- 
self—‘It is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,’ But Hassan 
don't think the Christians believe one word about 
that Heaven of theirs, But, were I you, and 80 
old a lady, I should give away all my money, 
grandmamma, that I might get to that happy 
place, where my own mother is an angel, for she 
was poor and good.” 

‘Good God! How that strange child talks!” 


‘* Hush, hush! Well, but how do you think | 
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exclaimed the excited lady. “One might fancy 
the puritan, her grandfather, spoke through 
her lips ; my nerves—my harassed spirits—can- 
not stand such shocks—take her away instantly.” 
A worse shock awaited the noble lady. The 
alarm bell of the abbey suddenly broke on the 
stern silence which ever brooded over the domain. 
The report of fire-arms was heard. 

«’Tis the Radicals, my Lady !” exclaimed ‘‘ my 
Lady's woman,” entering, and becoming hysterical, 
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«’Tis the poachers!” cried the housekeeper, 
who followed in haste. 

‘“<’Tis Swing himself!" announced the butler. 
“What, Doctor, shall be done? The left wing is 
on fire—we must save the papers, the paintings, 
and plate: I have sent for a party of dragoons.’ 

The house-keeper fainted—the waiting-maid 
screamed—the Arab rushed in, and snatched 
away the Lady Blanche. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Remarks on the Evils affecting the Highlands 
and Islands. By Allan Fullarton and Charles 
Baird, Members of the Statistical Society of 
Glasgow. 


TuIs pamphlet is not only creditable to the general in- 
telligence and talents for business details of the authors, 
but to their patriotism and philanthropy. We are the 
more disposed to call attention to it, as there is nothing 
in these statements, concerning the Highlands and the 
Hebrides, with their comparatively few inhabitants, 
which does not apply exactly to more than one-half of 
the Irish people. 
climate ; but in almost every other respect their condition 
isthe same. Language, character and manners, dwell- 
ings, food, occupations, and tenure of holding land, are 


quite alike, The chief difference is, that the Highlanders | 


are rather more decently, if not more comfortably, clothed ; 
and are, though suffering equal hardships, less turbulent. 
But then they have no tithes to pay, nor direct taxes of 
any kind, from all which their extreme poverty exempts 
them, The authors, after a general view of the condi- 
tion of the people, make a number of special remarks on 
particular districts and parishes, both of the islands and 
mainland, These remarks contain much minute statist- 
ical information, It is a remarkable fact that where 
emigration was earliest introduced, and has been most 
continuous, population has run a race with and beat it. 
The population of Uist, Barra, Lewis, and Harris has 
been doubled within the last forty years, notwithstand- 
ing the constant drain of emigration and of the late war. 

A singularcircumstance regarding population is noticed, 
Ina place on the west coast, of which the name is not 
given, there were, in 1790, 1900 inhabitants. Of these 
500 emigrated; yet ten years afterwards the numbers 
were 1967, although no stranger had settled in the place, 
and 500 men had in the interval been supplied to the 
army and navy, 

Every parish has a clergyman; and for the excellent 
reason, that inevery one there are funds for the comfort- 
able maintenance of one. These clergymen are often ex- 
tensive farmers and graziers, lease-holders of course from 
the a/sentee lairds ; and education, even with all the ap- 
Pliances of the Lowland Society, and the funds contri- 
buted, is in a wretched state. To hear of an island 
clergyman having a stipend of £200 or £300, together 
with his manse and glebe, and being alse an extensive 
farmer, while there is neither school nor schoolmaster 
— to the wants of a fourth of his parish, is di-gusting. 

n Lewis and Hiarris there are seven parish clergymen, 
° population of about 21,000, and 1350 scholars in all 
sttending schools, supported in all probability by centri- 





The Irish have a better soil and milder | 
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butions from the south. The island of Barra, where 
there is of course a parish minister comfortably supported, 
contains 2200 inhabitants, of whom only 200 can read 

and there is not one effective school on the island. If 
the General Assembly have not influence to establish a 
more Christian order of things in these outskirts of its 
dominions, and, if need be, to take something from the 
Church to maintain the School, it shou’d strive to obtain 
the necessary power. The minister of one of the Uists 
grazes seventy milk cows with their followers, until, 
becoming three-year olds, they can be turned to good 
account at Doune Fair or Falkirk Tryst. Now, we 
should have no objection to such clerical farmers follow- 


ing the bent of their genius, in rearing cattle instead 
of Christians; but we would insist that they paid for 


having their duty being performed to the children of 
their parish, by more efficient and congenially-minded 
individuals, Parson Trulliber was nothing in the scale 
of his pig-fattening to these Hebridian clergy. 

The population of Skye is about 24,500. There 
are eight resident clergymen, and 1296 children at 
school; nearly one half of the population cannot read 
at all; and we should imagine two-thirds of the other 
half very imperfectiy, In some of the smaller islands, 


_ itis yet worse, Out of 1000 persons in Eigg above six 








years of age, 600 could not read. Yet the natives of the 
Hebrides are remarkable for their anxiety to be taught, 
and their docility. They are aware of the immense ad- 
vantage of the slenderest education when they emigrate, 
or go south in search of employment—which many of both 
sexes annually do—as house-servants and labourers, post- 
boys, waiters, and the other vocations generally filled 
by Highlanders, 

Among the evils affecting the Highlands and islands, 
(in common with Ireland,) are—absenteeism ; over- 
population, in relation to the present means cf subsist- 
ence; the want of education; the want of poor-laws; 
the want of capital ; and, above all, the want of employ- 
ment, How these evils are fostered and aggravated by 
the law of primogeniture, by entails, and their sure con- 
sequences—ruinous extravagance, and estates mortgaged 
and under trust—we leave to the readers of this inteili- 
gent pamphlet. The evils clearly stated naturally sug- 
gest the remedies. 

A number of statistical tables are appended to the Re- 
marks. Among these are the funds for the poor, which, 
in several parishes, do not exist, and, in others, are next 
to nothing. In Harris, the funds are £3, for a population 
of 4000 ; and every Highland population is very poor, In 
South Uist, for a population of 7200, there seems nothing. 
Nothing in Canna, Eigg, Muck, and Rum. Tyree, with a 
population of 3200, nothing. Applecross, with 3090 of a 
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population, nothing. The paupers ef Gairloch and 
Polewe, get 2s. Gd. each a year, and the other parishes 
are much in the same condition, From what is said in 
this pamphlet, we are led to imagine, that the general 
poor-law of Scotland does not extend to the Highlands 
and Islands, Legally, it must; actually, it does not. 
Of the 200 schools, scattered over those wastes and wilds, 
a large proportion are maintained by the funds raised by 
the General Assembly, and by voluntary societies and 
charitable persons, having no local or personal connexion 
with the Highlands. It is said, with entire justice, that, 
were the assistance drawn from foreign sources to cease, 
there is nothing more probable, than that the population 
would relapse into the utter barbarism by which they 
were formerly characterised ; as, from their extreme 
poverty, they are unable to help themselves—and what can 
their poor landlords do for them, save squeeze through their 
factors as much rent out of them as possible, and in years 
of dearth leave them to the charity of the Lowlands ? 

We would earnestly recommend this pamphlet to every 
humane individual who, in giving his mite to the relief 
of the Highlanders, ought to turn his thoughts to that 
permanent improvement of their condition which the 
pittance wrung from compassion, however needful its 
bestowal, will not effect. Such persons may be encouraged 
in their investigation, by the assurance, that the very 
same remedies which are applicable to the Highlands, are 
equally applicable to Treland. 


Travels in Town. Bythe author of “ Random 
Recollections,” &c. &c. 


Though there is a good deal of what, to provincials, 
will be curious information in these volumes, we would 
offer the author the friendly counsel of now lying fallow 
fora year or two, before he attempt to raise another 
crop of London notabilities. The present two volumes 
might have been in one, which would amply have held 
all that they contain which is not sheer make-bulk. ,The 
best chapters of the work are “ The Post Office,’’ ** Mag- 
azine Day,” “ The Newsman,” and an account of the vari- 
ous religious sects of London ; which last is, however, far 
too diffuse, It is stated that not one Scotchman in twenty- 
four, of those settled in London, attends any church ; but 
what is more surprising, with all the Irish in London, 
there are only 26,000 Roman Catholics attending in all the 
chapels—not a very alarming number of active Papists, 
one would think, in the great Metropolis; yet the author 
is in great alarm at the spread of Popery. The number 
of Quakers is exceedingly amall—eleven chapels, with 
congregations of about 150 each ; nor are the Unitarians 
numerous, Six or seven hundred attend Mr Fox's Lec- 
tures. The aggregate nuinber in ull the chapels is esti- 
mated at 2,500, though of the body there may be 3,000. 
There is one new society, in which either the preacher 
(a Scotchman, named Aitkens) or his doctrines, are at 
present so popular, that his large chapel is constantly 
crowded ; and, while 2,500 get in, double that number 
are excluded. Mr Aitkens appears to be a high! y-stimu- 
lating preacher. One evening that the author attended, 
the following scene teok place :— 

For some time, his remarks appeared judicious enough ; 
but, when he got to the middle of his sermon, he used 
expressions which might well make one shudder to think 
of, He said that, if the anconverted persons who were 
present did not come to Christ and be saved that very 
night—he having made so full and free an offer of the 
Saviour to them—he thought “ that they deserved to be 
damned !’’ Shortly afterwards, he remarked that, if the 
unconverted sinners who were present did not come and 
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be saved that night, then he would “ bid them farewell: form, 
he did not wish ever to see their faces in that chapel any as tra 
more; he did not wish ever to see them again, until he had h 
met them at the judgment-seat.’’ Continuing the sam —— ou th 
strain of address, he added—* If you refuse to come ang saw ¢ 
be saved this night, then I could almost wish that yo eccasi 
were damned now.” Here the preacher paused for som ance : 
seconds, buried his face in his handkerchief, and appeareg cach * 
as if weeping. Then, as if his breast were labouri sion ¢ 


the al 
S} oke 


under the most violent emotion, he remarked—“ Per. es 
haps some of you think I do not know what I am say. 


ing when making use of such expressions, I do know We 
what I am saying; for, if you refuse to be saved to, ce to sul 
night, you will only so awfully add to your guilt tha7 7 | 
it were better you perished now,” Be 
Towards the conclusion of his sermon, he implored.) > Very 
seemingly as if weeping, every person present who felt — 
that he was not ina saved state to go into the vestry and pray Th 
for mercy—addressing them as if theireternal ruin would be —_ is the 





the inevitable consequence of not complying with hisinvit. is a 
§ § 6book: 









ations. Eventually, he sat down, completely exhausted 

by the excessive—indeed, almost superhuman exertions 9) the ¥ 
he had made, both by voice and gesture ; and,on resum. |) ceivit 
ing his seat, he continued, for a few seconds, to address ~ his m 
the audience in a sitting posture, About a minute ors ~~ testa 
after he had fairly concluded, he rose up again, with ~~ custo 
great quickness, and said—‘‘I see many persons, in the fairly 
gallery, leaving the chapel altogether, instead of going © befor 
into the vestry, although, but a few minutes before, their © wind 
eyes were wet with tears, under the sermon. It is," he) = 4d | 
added, with great emphasis, and looking to the parties sta 
‘“‘ it is a sure proof you'll be damned!” He then stood, —  -® * 
for a few moments, without saying anything ; when, all ture 
of a sudden, he pointed to a particular seat under the = Zines 
gallery, and said, with much emphasis of manner, to a butio 
female standing in the passage—“ Sister Mayhew, | ~ work 
know there are two persons in that pew who are now revi 
saved—look after them,” By this time, the passages) ) Lone 
were fuil of persons going to the vestry, but who were | Tl 
obstructed by the crowds that stood at the vestry door, = *P¢*! 
Observing this, Mr Aitkens said to the obstructing | = W°rh 
parties—“ Clear the way there, and allow the penitents scea 
to pass!" He then descended from the pulpit, and went on tl 
about from pew to pew, imploring those whose curiosity T 
prompted them to remain after the service to go into the hous 
vestry and “be saved.” The great body of the people) = 20! 





had by this time left the chapel: perhaps the number of me ws 
persons who went into the vestry was from 150 to 200,70 "4! 
[They were chiefly females.] And what shall I say of ©)!" 








the scene which was there exhibited ? It was a shocking —  ™¢"' 
sight. Scores of persons were to be seen on their knees © — 
in different parts of the vestry. Some calling out r 
“Mercy! mercy!’ only; some offering up longer in tl 
prayers; others making use of language which was alto pers 
gether unintelligible; but all, except the elders and = ‘*?"! 
teachers, either praying, in many instances, screaming all s 

Ba seen 


as loud as they could, or heaving such deep groans as || 
that they might have been heard a great distance. Then © = 
there was the excited state of their manner and appear © - 
ance. The violence of some was so great that one could — 


ordit 


have fancied they were in hysterics. The scene of con Row 
fusion, whether as regards the physical motions of the — 
parties or the discordancy of the words, and phrases, and wen 
sounds they uttered, was such as J could not—and I am thei 
sure no one else could—have ever had any idea of before have 
And what struck meas remarkable was the matter-of-course — 
like way in which the individuals who took upon naw 
themselves the task of comforting the parties, viewed “T 
the whole thing, They seemed to think nothing of it; Mor 
but, with the greatest coolness and composure, went ep 

~~ a 


about giving counsel to the various “ penitents;” for that ee 
is the term by which Mr Aitkens always calls them. ! te 


was wuch surprised to witness the singular suddenness Maj 
of the transition which took place, in many cases, from s L. 
state of the most awful seeming alarm about the condition ae 
of the parties’ souls, to the most perfect quiet and com- 7 


posure, One minute you saw a particular person dit hi 
playing the most frightful gesticulations, and literally 1 
shrieking while praying for mercy ; in another minuté, pea 


the party rose from bis or her knees and sat down on $ . 
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form, or, it might be, walked through the vestry room, 
as tranquil, and seemingly as much at ease, as if nothing 
had happened. In several instances, while dozens were 
ou their knees, all praying aloud at the same time, I 
saw others talking to one another—their countenances 
occasionally exhibiting a smile, and their whole appear- 
ance and manner shewing that they were accustomed to 
cach scenes, and looked upon them as a necessary conclu. 
sion to the services of the evening. I was struck with 
the almost careless tone in which some of the office-bearers 
spoke to one another about particular penitents, 

We can give no more of it. Mrs Trollope has nothing 
to surpass this, in the worst of her American camp-imeet- 
Let us sweeten the reader's imagination with a 


ings 
very different exhibition. 
MAGAZINE DAY. 

The most remarkable feature in modern book-selling, 
is the trade in periodical literature, ‘* Magazine Day” 
is a sort of monthly era in the history of a London 
The orders for the forthcoming numbers of 


bookseller. 
the various periodicals which he is in the habit of re- 
ceiving for some days previously, keep it constantly in 
his mind’s eye; and when it does arrive, the great con- 
test among the trade is, who shall be able to supply their 
customers earliest, Magazine Day can only be said 
fairly to commence about half-past nine o'clock, and 
before twelve you will see the various periodicals in the 
windows of every retail Bookseller througout the length 
and breadth of the metropolis. Perhaps in no other 
instance, that of newspapers alone excepted, is an article 
so rapidly circuiated over town, as is periodical liter- 
ature on that day. The point from which the Maga- 
zines and other periodicals all start, when their distri- 
bution is about to take place, is, as in the case of larger 
works, Paternoster Row; which, with that fondness for 
brevity of expression, so characteristic of the people of 
London, is invariably called “the Row.” . . . 

The actual publishers of periodicals have, properly 
speaking, nothing to do with the sale of their respective 
works on Magazine Day, and they seldom have even any 
idea of the actual number sold of their own publications 
onthatday, . , ; Pe 

The quantity of business which some of the larger 
houses go through on Magazine Day, is immense. I 
know one house which draws, on an average, from £1200 
to £1500. Only fancy the number of periodicals, vary- 
ing from twopence to three shillings and sixpence, which 
must be turned over from the shelves of this establish- 
ment to the hands of the purchasers, before such a sum of 
money could be taken ! . . . P ‘ 

The constant bustle kept up from morning till night, 
in these wholesale houses, exceeds anything of which a 
person who has not witnessed it, could form any cone. 
ception, The premises are full of young men and boys, 
all struggling for a priority of supply.”’ I have often 
seen a8 inany as fifty or sixty, wedged into a shop of the 
ordinary size, ° ; ; 


To a person unacquainted with such matters, who 
chanced to spend a few minutes in a large house in the 
Row on Magazine Day, all that he heard would be quite 
unintelligible. The individuals ordering periodicals 
8 arcely ever call the periodicals they wish to procure by 
their proper names, The love of brevity, to which I 
‘ave already referred, is observable in every word they 
utter. The “Gentleman’s Magazine” never gets any other 
name than the “Gents.” “ Tait’s Magazine” is simply 
*, ait.” The “ New Monthly Magazine” is the ** New 
‘Nonth.” The « Metropdlitan Magazine” is abbreviated 
to the first three letters, with the addition of ans. The 
— yclopedia Britannica” is the “ Ency, Brit.” The 
seo Magazine” is the ‘ Courts.” The “ Lady's 
oo and Museum” is reduced to the dissyllable of 
«dies ;’ so that it is quite common to hear one per- 
son ‘ing out in one breath, “two Gents,” “six Taits,” 
‘four Black woods.” ° ° ° ° ° . 
won Baid that Magazine Day is a sort of era in the 
ye pi the bibliopolic trade; so it is also in that of 
< other class of persons : I mean authors of books 
contributors to periodicals, Every Magazine Day, 
NO. LXL— VOL. Vi, 
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by ten o'clock, authors are attracted to the Row from all 
parts of the metropolis, to see what is said of their pro- 
ductions in the literary notices ; while contributors, or 
rather would-be contributors, are drawn to the same 
locality, to see whether their articles are inserted, or 
whether they can read their fate in the notices to corre- 
spondents, Neither authors who expect their books to 
be reviewed, nor candidates for admission into magazines, 
have resolution to wait till the periodicals are regularly 
published. Their anxiety to ascertain their doom is, in 
such cases, so intense, that they will rather walk from the 
most distant parts of London to the Row——the magazines 
being there first seen——than wait for two or three hours 
till brought to them. When the result is agreeable, they 
do not regret their early rising, or the distance they have 
walked; when it is otherwise, they reproach themselves 
with their folly, in having tormented themselves before 
the time. 

Magazine Day is not confined to the metropolitan 
circulation of periodical literature. On that day, works of 
this class are collected for all parts of the country, and sent 
off in packages by the earliest conveyance. Since the late 
establishment of steam communication between london 
and almost every port of any importance in the kingdom, 
the periodicals which first see the light in the Row, on 
Magazine Day, are in the hands of readers, in the re- 
motest parts of the country, in less than a week. The 
quantity of literature thus sent off, in monthly parcels, 
to the country is immense, and has been vastly increased 
since the introduction of cheap publications into the 
bibliopolic market. 


Ancient Scottish Melodies ; froma M.S. of the 
Reign of James VI.; with an Introductory 
Inquiry, Illustrative of the History of the 
Music of Scotland, by William Dauney, Esq. 
4to. Edinburgh. 

For this very interesting work, we are indebted to the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs; two literary societies, 
whose prime object has been the publishing of works 
relating to the history and antiquities of Scotland, the 
limited demand for which would throw them beyond the 
pale of bookselling speculation. In this instance, as in 
many others, the patronage of these Clubs has been most 
laudably bestowed, 

The most valuable portion of the volume, although 
not constituting a tenth of its bulk, and that to which all 
the other portions are subsidiary, is the collection of Scote 
tish tunes, from the Skene M.S., a8 itis called. From 


that this 


external evidence, Mr Dauney is satisfied 
M.S. collection of music was made by Mr John Skene, 
of the family of Skene of Hallyards, somewhere be- 
tween the years 1600 and 1620. ‘The are 
adapted for the Mandolin, a species of lute; and are 
written on a stave of four lines, in an antique notation, 
perfectly different from that now in use; certain letters 
of the alphabet indicating the position of the note or 
half note, on the string ; the particular string being dis- 
tinguished by the space, (Mr Dauney says the /tne, ine 
accurately, we think, judging from the facsimile he has 
given of the M.S, ;) and the duration of the note being 
marked by a common musical character above the stave, 
Kighty-five tunes are given, with their names, from the 
M.S, Several of these are favourite old Scottish airs; 
not previously known, however, to be so old as they are 
now proved to be, by a hundred years, Among these are— 
“ John Anderson my Jo ;”" Good Night and Joy { the M.S. 
has God] be with you;” “Sa mirrie as we [twa] hae 
bein ;” “ The last time I cam owre the Muir” (M.S., 
‘“‘ Alace! that I came ouer the Moor, and left,” Ac. ;) 
“ Bonny Dundee” (M.S,, “ Adew, Dundee!") Sev- 


eral well-known tunes appear under different names from 
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those by which they are now known: as, “Jo Janet” 
(Long er onie old man ;) “Wae's my Heart that we should 
suuder” (“ Alaee! this Night, that we suld sinder ;”’) 
“Banks of Devon” (“Let never Crueltiedishonour Bewtie,” 
in the major key, possibly an error of the M.S. or of the in- 
terpreter;) “Johnny Faa” (“ Ladie Cassilles Lilt ; ** Bab 
at the Bowster” (“ Who learned yow to Dance and a 
Towdle 7") “Steer her up and haud her Gain” (Scer- 
dustis;) “* We be Three Poor Mariners,” an English glee 
(‘* Brangil!l of Poictu.”) Also several airs that are evi- 
dently the prototypes of known tunes—as “ Peggie is 
over the Sie wi’ the Souldier” (the original of “ Hey, 
Jenny, come doun to Jock ;") “I Love my Love for 
Love again” (‘‘ Jenny Nettles ;”) “* John Andersonne my 

o” (original of the modern tune, and of “ When she 
cam ben she bobbit;) “ Prettie weill begann, Man” 
(‘The Lee Rig,” reel set;) ‘* Jennet drinks no 
Water” (the tune of that name, and ‘I'll mak you be 
fain;") “My Mistres Blush is bonie’ (‘‘ The Braea 
o’ Killiecrankie ;") “ Bonie Jean maks meikill of me” 
(“ Somebody,” old set ;) “1 serve a worthie Ladie” 
(‘‘ Dumbarton’s Drums 3”) ‘ Marie Me, Marie Me, 
quoth the Bonie Lass!” (“Saw ye nae my Faither ?"’) 
“Shepherd, saw ye not?’ (* Buy Brume_ Besoms ;”) 
“The Fourth Measur of the Buffins, a fragment,” 
(‘Will ye go to Sherrie Muir?) To these we may 
add, ‘* The Flowres of the Forest ;” for the air given in 
the Skene M.S. under that title, although evidently the 
original of the common air of the same rame, differs 
from it as much as the old tunes we have just mentioned 
do from those of which we have stated them to be the 
prototypes. 

Besides these airs, and a considerable number of trashy 
pieces, which have none of the characteristics of the 
ancient Scottish music, this publication contains a num- 
ber of tunes which carry the Scottish stamp broadly im- 
pressed on their front, and possess merit sufficient to give 
them a chance of popularity after their long slumber of 
two centuries. Among these are—“ To Dance about the 
Bailyeis Dubb;”’ “ Kilt thy Coat, Maggie ;’? My Love 
she winns not her away ;”” “ I mett her in the Medowe ;” 
** Alace, I lie my alon; I'm lik to die awld;” 
“Poun in yon banke;” “ Omnia Vincit Amor ;” and 
“ Seullione.” To these from the Skene M.S. may be add- 
ed, “ Honest Luckie,” and “ Jocky Drucken Babble,” 
given by Mr Dauney from a M.S., of date 1692, belong- 
ing to Mr Blaikie of Paisley. Both of these tunes 
are strikingly Scottish in every feature; and so excellent 
in their way, that it seems strange that they should 
have been preserved only by the accident of their being 
found in an obscure old M.S., which not half a dozen 
musical people in the three kingdoms could decipher, 

The contents of the Skene M.S. being such as we 
have described, its publication must be welcomed as a 
most precious revelation of what formed the delight of 
our ances'ors, 

In his preljminary Essay, Mr Dauney has, with great 
industry, collected all the scattered allusions to Scottish 
songs which are to be found in the works of our ancient 
poets and historians; but beyond the mere names of a 
number of tunes, or rather of the songs to which they 
were united, nothing is known of the popular music of 
Scotland farther back than the date of the Skene M.S 
The subject of the musical instruments used in Scotland, 
in ancient times, has been amply discussed by Mr Dauney, 
and he has brought much learning to bearon it. Mr 
Finlay Dan, an accomplished musical professor of Edin- 





burgh, has contributed an able Analysis of the Scottish 
music, He has noted its peculiarities with accuracy and 
clearness ; but we can neither admit his theory of the 
connection between the Scottish tunes and the ancient 
canto fermo, or music of the church ; nor accept his ex. 
planation of the difference between the style of Scottish 
music and that of modern composition. He ascribes to 
the Scottish music what he calls the ancient tonality; 
as if there were some mode other than the major and 


minor, and the Scottish music belonged to that ancient a 


and now discontinued mode. There are few of the 
phrases of our national tunes that have not occasionally 
been used by musical composers ; and those that have not 
been so used, might have been, had composers not chosen 
to abridge their natural liberty by ruleswhich they ought 
to have known admitted any occasional exception which 
would produce an effect grateful to the ear. But a rigid 
observance of rule has long been on the decline. Musical 
liberty is in the ascendant, as well as civil and religious. 


Great care has evidently been bestowed upon the trans- 


lation of the tunes from the antiquated notation in the 
Skene M.S. into the modern, Many errors in the M.S, 
have been corrected, 
Mr Dauney; and, if we are not greatly mistaken, he 
has not always rightly interpreted the note forming the 
seventh of the scale. One of the most common peculiar- 


ities of Scottish music is the frequent use of the flat | 


seventh, as a tonic, or fundamental note in the harmony. 
In the major key, these flat sevenths require an accidental 
natural or flat, not indicated by the stave. 
in several tunes, we believe, should have been so marked, 


where Mr Dauney has omitted to do so; for instance, — BY: 


Nos. 10, 58, and 71. But the volume, on the whole, is 
highly creditable to the Editor, and deserves a place in 
the library of every person to whom the ancient musicor 
the ancient history of Scotland presents a subject of in- 
terest, 

Mr Dauney has the natural prejudice of an editor and 
an antiquary, in favour of the ancient versions of the 
Scottish tunes, and even the ancient names. To us, 
‘* Bonny Dundee” is as acceptable a title as “ Adew, Dun- 
dee ;"’ and our national airs we maintain to have been 
purified and enriched, rather than corrupted, by the liber- 
ties taken with them by the generations whose solace they 
have been. Differing, however, from many of Mr Dauney’s 
musical criticisms, we admire the learning, taste, and sa- 
gacity displayed in his elaborate Preliminary Disserta- 
tion, °—T, 

The Poor Gentleman ; or How to Live in Lon- 
don on a Hundred a-Year, &e. 

A shrewd, sensible, knowing, and thoroughly selfish, 
though most respectable fellow, is the poor gentleman, who 
here favours his brethren with the lessons of his twenty 
years’ experience in London. It is said that there is 8 
large class of persons in Paris—poor gentlemen, poor 
men of pleasure—who make that capital their residence 
solely because they can there command the greatest quaD- 
tity and variety of sensual enjoyments for their money, 
with the cheap addition of what are named pleasures— 
such as theatres, picture galleries, public promenades, 
gardens, and sights of all kinds, But, for solid enjoyments 
as | enjoyment is considered by true-born Englishmen 
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* The airs om the Skene M.S. are dostanes to be copyright 
no farther than they are 


Original ; & ¢., Varied from the Me ss far as they are oy 
Kiven, they cannot ‘ca until a cop yright act act be made to g° 
back for 250 years, legal representatives of the authors of 
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London, properly known, infinitely surpasses Paris, even 
with avery small income, In what restaurant could a 
dinner (to an Englishman) be procured for a livre and a 
half, like that which the poor gentleman obtains here for 
Is. 3d. ? 

The poor gentleman has a clear £100 a-year, and pre- 
fers living on his income to being employed in trade or 
business of any kind, save peddling a little in the penny- 
a-line way, to gain a few additional guineas for his plea- 
He is a bachelor, a lodger, and a breakfaster and 
He never 


sures. 
diner at the coffee-shops and eating-houses, 


lends, he never borrows ; he never gets into debt ; he pays 
ready money ; he makes good bargains ; he has no friend, 
no confident, no home, no hope; and, were he to fall into 
the river, or be Burked in going to his lodgings, no one 
would miss him, save his landlady, to whom he pays 8s. 
a-week for her rooms. His place at the coffee-shop and 
eating-house would speedily be filled up by some other 
customer. The loungers in the Parks, the bazaars, 
auctions, British Museum, National Gallery, &c., where 
he found his gratis amusements, would never miss his 
presence ; and his seat in the various churches and chapels, 
where he finds an open door every morning and evening 
of the week, would be occupied by some other poor gen- 
tleman, or gentlewoman, who thinks the Gospel should 
be treely given. 

But, if any small annuitant should make up his mind 
to the idle, “ loveless, joyless, unendearing”’ life of the 
poor gentleman, and fix upon London as his headquarters, 
very good counsel and directions are given him, by an 
“ old-used hand,” how to get the most for his money. 
Lodgings are the first consideration ; and these the poor 
gentleman may have as comfortable as at the West 
End, and much cheaper, by keeping to such _ locali- 
the Edgeware Road, City Road, Clapham, 
Brixton, &c,3 and, as he has no particular business, a 
walk of a few miles will do him good, and kill an hour 
or two of those of which he has plenty to spare. 

The necessity of going abroad to breakfast, foul day 
or fair day, seems severe to family-men; but then, for 


ties as 


fivepence, the poor gentleman may have a buttered roll 
and a cup of coffee, and plenty of newspapers, up sfairs; 
or for threepence-halfpenny below ; and one penny to the 
female waiter gives her full contentment with the gentle- 
man customer, It will, however, be best to give part of 
his tables, which contain so important an error in arith- 
metic that many will doubt of the soundness of his eco- 
nomical knowledge, which, however, seems unimpeachable. 
Ilis one dress-coat a-year, lasts the year out, and costs 
four guineas—last year’s coat serves him for ordinary 
Occasions ; two pairs of trousers, three guineas; and 
one waistcoat, fifteen shillings; making, in all, £8 : 2s. ; 
and, as £12 are to clothe the poor gentleman, £3 : 18s. 
remain for hats, hose, boots, shoes, and gloves, and keep- 
ing up his dozen cotton shirts with “ Irish fronts.” His 
lodgings cost 8s., and two more to the maid-servant and 
for cleaning shoes, or £26 perannum. His dinners, aver. 
aging at le. 3d. a-day, afford a plate of the dest meat, 
roast or boiled ; pudding or tart, bread and vegetables, 
with 2d, for porter, and 1d, to the waiter. If he will 
have wine, he may want the porter and pudding, and 
have only a 5d. plate of meat, which will allow him oc- 
casionally a half-pint of wine. If he long for fish, he 
must goto the Billingsgate Tavern, and have the best 
fish-dinner for ls; if for soup, he may have it at 6d, a 
basin, “ at the Cock, or any of the chop-shops near the 
Koyal Exchange.” The general account stands— 
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365 breakfasts, at 6d. each, ° 





9 2 
365 dinners, at ls. 3d.each, . 2216 3 
365 teas, at 6d. . . 9 2 6 
Wearing apparel, ° ° 12 0 0 
Lodging, boots,and servant, . 26 0 0 
£79 1 3 


There is still a surplus of £20:18:9 of the £100, 
applicable to the uses and pleasures of the poor gentle. 
man—which, by an enormous blunder, he states as 15s. 
a-week—for coals, in the winter, washing, library, an oc- 
casional treat, and all the necessities and contingencies not 
specified in his table; while, in fact, it is but 8s., which 
makes an important difference. Although we cannot 
think the self-centred, cautious poor gentleman a model 
for any man, he gives excellent advice to those who 
choose to remain as poor, single gentlemen, instead of be- 
coming hard-working, energetic men, and useful mem. 
bers of society; nor are his maxims or his small philoso. 
phy to, be despised by those for whom he writes, The 
poor gentleman is directed— 


Keep your circumstances to yourself. Never ask an 
important favour. Always pay ready money. Never 
claim acquaintance in the street with richer people: let 
them pass, do not see them, if they do not see you 
first. 

Accept not every invitation, even from your best friends; 
it is making yourself too cheap. 

Spend as little as possible in cabs or omnibusses, 

Waste no money in purchasing trifles you do not want, 
always bearing in mind that £6 per year is only a groat a 
day. 

Close your pockets against pastry-cooks’ cakes and 
soups. 

Never accept invitations from other young men to dine 
at hotels ; for, if you do, courtesy requires that you invite 
in return, which is very expensive. 

Never borrow of your rich friends. Pay cash to your 
tailor, for which he will give a liberal discount, which will 
bring the first-rate tradesman to a level with the botcher. 

Never buy clothes of advertising puffing tailors, who 
always make up inferior materials. , 

Frequent not taverns and hotels, for they are very ex- 
pensive; the waiters frequently expect half as much as 
will pay for a comfortable meal at an eating or coffee- 
house. 

Let us, looking to wealth, take any one gentleman 
whom you so much envy, for instance, in his cab, or tak- 
ing a canter at five or so in the Park. Where, in the 
twenty-four hours, shall we begin? He has, possibly 
£3000) a-year, The poverty of fashionable families, with 
a carriage, on £3000, is pitiable. Does this make him pass 
his time one bit more delightfully from its own weight ? 
Not a jot, I suspect ’ Ile is tired of his cab, and horridly 
annoyed on seeing Booby Botherem with a more splendid 
turn-out than his, his reins were wrong, and his tiger 
was not sosmart! He got home at seven to dress, tedious 
again; dines at home, they sit down very formally with 
some humble inrate, as it is not one of their tntemate days ; 
how wearisome this formal politeness. He wishes the 
fellow (his wife's cousin, or some scribbling critec) at the 
devil: they fly for refuge to the opera ; too late for Pasta, 
Grisi, Malibran, Tamburini;, Taglioni still pleases for a 
moment, spite of the tedium of repetition. The charm 
has lost its spring from being over-stretched ; he yawns ; 
nods across, and is bored by lookers-in, in some way or 
other: or he goes round himself to say “ How d’ye do ?” 
to people he sees every hour! But suppose he passes a 
pleasing hour in a ely flirtation with a friend's young wife, 
or some girl, whose eagerness for admiration does not care 
for his being married, as she hates his wife—perhaps an 
old flirt ; this ends, he put her in her carriage, and drops 
in at C——"s, St James's Street, where he loses a hundred, 
and goes home perhaps very philosophically, or swearing 
all the way , gets ae Sone day at one or two, the weather 
heavenly; ay, but he knows nothing of the fresh morn- 


° . . 


ings ; all is now dusty, noise and bustle—the very thing 
for a town life. ~y hug versuades him to go make 
a call or two wi ; they see some pleasant people, 
and talk of music possibly, and get into a hot t 


on Church Reform. Away he comes, and gives wife 
the slip at Howell & James's, for a lounge at the Alfred 
E2 
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U.S. club; takes up the papers ; sees himself quizzed, 
ps abused ; goes home in a rage, resolves not to 

it; dresses for a large dinner-party without curio- 

sity, interest, or appetite. And thus his days drag on. 

How are they better than yours? His wealth has done 

whatever for him. Yes; it has made him thinner 

and paler ; there is nothing new for him. 
Certainly the rich poor gentleman is not to be envied. 
We have said the poor gentleman is thoroughly selfish, 

or at best he is like the philosophic jolly miller, who— 

“lived on the river Dee, 
Who cared for nobody, no not one ; 
So nobody cared for he.” 


Only the jolly miller worked and sang all day, and was 
blithe as a lark. 

The poor gentleman exhorts the idle hundred-pound- 
ers to be content. Although their incomes were doubled, 
they could command little more real enjoyment ; and 
even on £300 a-year, they could cut no more figure than 
on £100, If the possession of £400 tempted them toa 
horse and groom, they would grow poorer still. And 
hereupon follows the very essence of the discreet, cautious, 
selfish, and respectable poor gentleman’s philosophy :— 


Do you long for two hundred pounds a-year ? the plea- 
sure of asking a few friends to a coffee-house dinner now 
and then ; or a better room where you could ask thein ? 
and more cash in your pocket for cakes, jellies, and ices ? 
All this would not increase your enjoyments onetittle ; nor 
would I advise you to alter your rigid economy as to “ food, 
fire, and clothes,” if you have two hundred. On three 
hundred you can make no appearance more than on one. 
On four hundred, if you kept a horse and groom, you 
would be still the poorer; and so on. Always, in short, 
say to yoursel, this and that is, after all, a great plague to 
those who sport them; a servant's a plague, housckeep- 
ings a plague; a carriage is a great plague, and looking 
after horses ; a wife is (I’m afraid) often a plague; chiid- 
ren another ; many friends often a plague ; parties (the 
greater number) plagues ; and the jealousy, shifts, envy, of 
those just above (on another thousand more !) and all the 
longing and heart-burnings for show in the fashionable 
world, the ne plus ultra of plagues in this life ! compared 
with which, uf youare still not content, wish yourself a 
Welsh curate on forty pounds a-year!—if this fails of 
mnaking you comfortable, set yourself down as INCURAILE.” 


i 


I 


Rules are given for living comfortably on £50 a-year in 
London, for prudent, cautious fellows, who dread the 
plagues of wife, children, and intimate friends, like the 
Enemy ; care for nothing but their own dear selves ; and 
yet are to be esteemed infinitely beyond those who have 
no enlightened care for anything, and, least of all, for 
paying their debts, 


Price's History of Protestant Nonconformity. 
The second volume of Dr Price’s important work has 


appeared at so long an interval after the publication of | 


the first, that we fear it comes forward under disadvant- 
ages. These, however, a little time will remove, though 
the History is cast upon so broad a scale that we regret to 
find Dr Price is not likely to bring his valuable labours 
to a conclusion until another long period shall have 
elapsed. The present volume is, however, complete in it- 
self, as the history of Nonconformity in a most important 
time. It commences with the accession of Charles I, and 
ends with the death of Cromwell. The reverend author, 
like every other foreseeing, impartial historian, antici- 
pates blame on all sides, By the zealots among the 
Dissenters, he expects to be suspected of lukewarm- 
ness and false candour; and from the zealots among 
Churchmen, or rather from all Churchmen, he may 
look for the condemnation which this one declar- 
ation renders unavoidable. It is, That the farther he 
has looked into history, the deeper has become his con- 
viction that the alliance at present existing between 
Church and State is part of the grand apostacy—an un- 
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natural and most pernicious association—which must be 
terminated before the ultimate triuinphs of the Christian 
faith are achieved. “ The essential spirit of Popery,”’ he 
says, “has been retained under a Protestant name; 
and the consequence has been distraction to the State, 
and formality and worldly-mindedness to the Chureh. To 
expect political men to administer ecclesiastical affairs 
with any other view than the advancement of their secular 
interests, is to look for grapes from thorns, and figs frum 
thistles.”” The author does not wish to be regarded as 
neutral on this cardinal point. His opinions have 
been maturely formed. As a specimen of the style 
of the work, we select the characters of Hampden and 
Pym :— 


JoHN HamppEen wasa private gentleman, of ancient 
family, and of large estate, in Buckinghamsiire ; a man of 
unblemished virtue ; whose reputation speedily became the 
property of his country, as his spirited defence of its 
liberties constituted the redeeming feature of the period, 
He had hitherto been little known beyond his own county, 
where he was universally respected and beloved; but his 
fearless and high-minded patriotism now prompted hiin 
to oppose the illegal exactions of the crown, by requiring 
the payment of twenty shillings, in which amount he was 
assessed for an estate in the parish of Stoke Mandeville, 
The sum was insignificant, but the principle involved was 
all-important. A man of less decision and moral courage, 
would have shrunk from awakening the wrath of a court 
which knew no mercy; but Hampden united to great 
equanimity of temper and an entire self-command, a reso- 
lution which no threatenings or dangers could appal. . , 
The patriotic object of Hampden was completely achieved. 
He succeeded in arousing his countrymen to a sense of 
their danger. Having broken up this false security, he 
well knew what must follow. . . The death of Hamp- 
den was occasioned by a wound received on Chalgrove 
Field, June 18, (1643). He lingered a few days in extreme 
suffering, expressing an entire satisfaction in the course he 
had pursued, and commending his country to the protec- 
tion of God. ‘ O Lord,” said this dying patriot—* save 
my blecding country ! Have those realms in thy especial 
keeping! Confound and level in the dust those who would 
rob the people of their liberty and lawful prerogative ! Let 
the King see his error, and turn the hearts of his wicked 
counsellors from the malice and wickedness of their designs! 
Lord Jesus, receive my soul!” Again recurring to his 
na ive land, he prayed—* O Lord, save my country! O 
Lord, be merciful to’——- Here his speceh failed him, 
and, falling back on his bed, he expired. The royalists ex- 
ulted in his death, as a creat deliverance to the nation, 
while the Parliament were filled with dismay. 

Little need be said respecting the character of John 
Hampden. It is sufficiently apparent throughout hishistory, 
and has uniformly commanded the respect and sxdmiration 
of impartial men. Ilis fearless resistance of the tyrauny 
of Charles, when that tyranny was both powerful and mer- 
ciless ; the calm and dignified tone in which he ruled the 
early deliberations of the Long Parliament ; and the energy 


, and decision with which he sought to bring the struggle 





to anissue when an appeal to arms was inevitable—all 
prove him to have been as‘consummate a statesman as 
he was an inflexibly upright man. Even Clarendon, 
while endeavouring to injure his reputation, is compelled 
to do homaye to his transcendant abilities and surpassing 
prudence of address, “ He was indeed,” remarks the 
party historian, “avery wise man, and of great parts; 
and possessed with the most absolute spirit of popu- 
larity, and the most absolute faculties to govern the 
people, I ever knew.’ To aremarkably equable temper, 
he united a self-control and clearness of perception, which 
rendered him an eminently successful parliamentary 
speaker, while his unspotted integrity, and firm adher- 
ence to principle, constituted him the most formidable 
opponent of the Court. With the eye of a skilful tacti- 
cian he surveyed the forces arrayed against him ; allowed 
them to expend their strength, to pour forth the vials of 
their wrath, or to justify themselves behind the preee 
dents of a former age ; and then, when their victory was 
supposed to be won, and tokens of exultation were dis- 
played, the matchless power of Hampden’s eloquence was 
felt. “He had so subth » a way of interrogating, and, ua 

the notion of doubts, insinuating his objections, that be 
infused his own opinions into those from whom he pre 
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tended to learn and receive them. And even with them 
who were able to preserve themselves from his infusions, 
anil discerned these opinions to be fixed in him with 
which they could not comply, he always left the character 
of an ingenious and conscientious person.” To his profound 
sagacity as a statesman, and his skill as a Parliamentary 
leader, he added an enlightened patriotism, and the ster- 
ling virtues of Christianity. On the whole, it may be 
pronounced with safety, that English history records no 
purer or brighter example of public virtue and of private 
excellence, than was exhihited in the character of John 
Hampden. Consistent from the first, thet career was 
happily terminated before its lustre had been dimmed or 
its beauty impaired by the mists of human passion ; and 
he now shines forth the idol and the pattern of all suc- 
ceeding worthies. 
Pym. 

Joun Pym, who died in the same year, was cast ina 
different mould from Hampden. He was more moderate 
in his ecclesiastical views, and would probably have pre- 
ferred a reduced episcopacy, such as Usher advocated, to 
any other form of church government. But the efforts 
of the Bisheps to widen the misunderstanding between the 
King and his Parliament, and their zeal in aiding the 
arms of the former, induced him to concur in the aboli- 
tion of their functions, “ which I conceive.” he said, * may 
as well be done as the dissolution of the monasteries, 
monks, and friars, was in King Henry VIII.’s time.” 
His intiinate acquaintance with the forms of parlia- 
mentary procedure, combined with unwearied diligence, 
extensive research, matchless skill in the arrangement of 
public business, and an unspotted integrity, secured him 
great influence in the House. His style of oratory was 
masculine and nervous, and effected its purpose by a 
straight-forwardnuess and honesty, rather than by any 
brilliancy of conception, or loftiness of intellectual range. 
“He had a very coinely and grave way of expressing him- 
self,” says Clarendon, * with great volubility of words, 
natural and proper ; and understood the temper and affec- 
tions of the kingdom as well as any man, and had ob- 
served the errors and mistakes in government, and knew 
well how to make them appear greater than they were.” 


Extracts might have been found which exhibit the 
original powers of the author to more advantage; but we 
select what is best adapted to the popular taste. 


Sketches and Essays by Hazlitt. 

Mr Hazlitt’s son has collected, in a small volume, those 
essays of his eminent father, scattered through the various 
periodicals to which he contributed, and which have not 
before been published in a collected form. The essays 
are generally short or not long. If they are less brilliant 
and ambitious than many of Hazlitt’s popular works, 
they bear the stamp of his mind, in all its vigour, sharp- 
ness, and elegance, and with less of either his harsh or 
fantastic peculiarities than is apparent in many of his 
more elaborated performances. There is one very beau- 
tiful paper on Taste, containing the germ of Hazlitt’s 
more matured theory of the Beautiful in arts and litera, 
ture, and the facility by which it is perceived and en. 
joyed. There is an acute paper on “Prejudice,” teeming 
with practical wisdom; and another of the same cha- 
racter “Qn Knowledge of the World ;” there is also a de- 
lightful sketch, entitled “ Merry England ;” and some 
lighter papers, From an admirable essay “ On Cant and 
Hypocrisy,”” we feel pleasure in copying out a single 
paragraph. 


_ Though I think there is very little downright hypocrisy 
m the world, I do think there is a great deal of cant— 

cant religious, cant political, cant literary,” as Lord 
Byron said. Though few people have the face to set up 
for the very thing they in their hearts despise, we almost 
all want to be thought better than we are, and affect a 
greatcr admiration or lesser of things than we really feel. 
Indeed, some degree of affectation is as necessary to the 
mind as dress is to the body , we must overact our parts, 
in some measure, in order to produce any effect at all. 

vere was formerly the two hours’ sermon, the long-wind- 
ed grace, the nasal drawl, the uplifted hands and eyes ; all 
Which, though accompanied with some corresponding 
emotion, expressed more than was really felt, and were, 
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in fact, intended to make up for the conscious deficiency. 
As our interest in anything wears out with time and habit, 
we exaggerate the outward symptoms of zeal as mechani- 
cal helps to devotion ; dwell the longer on our words 
as they are less felt—and hence the origin of the word 
cant, The cant of sentimentaljty * has succeeded that of 
religion. There is a cant of himanity, of patriotism, and 
loyalty—not that people do not feel these emotione, 
they make too great a fuss about them, and drawl out the 
expression of them till they tire themselves and others. 
There is a cant about Shakspeare—there is a cant about 
Political Economy just now. In short, there is and must 
be a cant about everything that excites a considerable 
deal of affection and interest ; and that people would be 
thought to know and care rather more about than they 
actually do. Cant is the voluntary overcharging or pro- 
longation of areal sentiment. Hypocrisy is the setting - 
a pretension to a feeling you never had, and have no wis 
for. There are people who are made up of cant—that is, 
inawkish affectation and sensibility—but who have not 
sincerity enough to be hypocrites ; that is, have not hearty 
dislike or contempt enough for anything to give the lie to 
their puling professions, and admiration and esteem for 


it. 


the Lord Chancellor on the Present 
By a Bar- 


Letter to 
State of the Law of Lunacy, &c. 
rister of the Inner Temple. 


Any one who reads the newspapers, though his know- 
ledge extended no further, must be aware of the neces- 
sity of the revision of the law of lunacy; nay, any one 
who has read the newspapers in former years, must be 
awareof the real—whether the inéentional or the accidental 
—injustice and cruelty perpetrated under the existing law, 
The Barrister does not represent the evil in half its enorm- 
ity ; for he does not advert to the many motives which 
exist to excite interested and weak-principled, as well as 
unprincipled relatives, to take advantage of the law of 
lunacy for selfish ends, Neither does he notice the igno- 
rance or the liability to bias of professional men, There 
are a set of mad-doctors and medical judges in lunatic 
cases, whom we should regard as little better than crimps 
for private lunatic asylums. The Barrister states his 
object to be simply this :— 

My present object is simply this—to draw your Lord. 
ship’s attention to the fact, that by the law as it now 
stands, an idiot—a monomaniac—the mere lonely and 
quiet sufferer from morbid feeling and imagination, {is 
placed in a worse condition, and a more perilous situation 
with regard to his personal liberty, than the criminal, 
who by his delinquencies has rendered himself liable to 
punishment. The property of an actual or supposed 
lunatic is infinitely better guarded than his person—in- 
deed, property receives all the protection which can be 
bestowed ; but, let the individual himself be never so in- 
offensive, and save upon every subject but one, his per- 
sonal liberty can at all times be placed in jeopardy by 
the written order of a friend, when backed by the war- 
rant of two physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries. This 
is indeed a startling anomaly in the jurisprudence of 
England. How little is it in accordance with our notions 
of that freedom which we pride ourselves upon !—how 
great is its opposition to the very principles of that cou- 
stitution which we live under and are wont to admire !— 

Nevertheless, the case as stated is correct, and can be sup- 
ported, not only by the evidence of facts, but by reference 
to the several Acts of Parliament which have been passed 
on the subject. 

“it was the doctrine of our ancient law,” says Black-. 
stone, ‘* that persons deprived of their reason might be 
confined, until they recovered their senses, without wait- 
ing for the forms of a commission or other authority from 
the crown.” Is the law less barbarous in practice at the 
present day than it was at the time which the learned 


commentator referred to ?a question very easy of solu- 
tion by reference to the statute books; and by their au- 
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* There has been another revolution in cant since Mz Haslitt 








wrote this. 
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thority it would appear that such a question can only 
be answered in the negative. 

The Barrister examines the nature and provisions of 
the statute. The frequent cases of eccentricities, way- 
wardness, singularity, andwddity which occur in society 
are noticed as described by an intelligent physician, Dr 
Prichard ; cases which, if the persons possessed property 
to tempt the avarice of relatives, might lead two-thirds 
of society to consign the remaining third to mad-houses, 
‘ But,”’ says the Barrister, in commenting on these cases— 


Does it accord with any principles of reason, of law 
or equity, that such individuals as are alluded to by the 
learned writer—and who compose by far the greater 
number of insane persons—should be treated in the same 
manner as the raving madman—thiat they should be torn 
from their associates and their homes, to be made the 
inmates of a licensed gaol! there to be goaded by all the 
horrors of their dreadful situation ; and if reason has not 
quite deserted her citadel, there to be distracted by sur- 
rounding objects, and harassed into wretchedness, until 
the intellect is altogether dislodged from its seat. 

The recent and startling case of Mr Paternoster, lately 
reported in the London newspapers, is noticed. 

This gentleman was said to be insane, he was in fact 
certificated as such, and would, probably, have been in- 
carcerated in a mad-house, without the public attention 
having been called to the fact ; but for his appearance at the 
Marlborough Street Police Office, for the purpose of 
lodging a complaint against two men, who, armed with 
the certificate, had violently attempted to gain possession 
of his person. If the newspaper report of the proceed- 
ings was correct—and it is reasonable to suppose that it 
was 80, from the fact of its never having been contra- 
dicted—_sanity itself could not have suggested a more 
touching or rational appeal than was made on that oc- 
casion by Mr Paternoster to the Magistrates; but in the 
Police Office he found no security for his liberty, no pro- 
tection for his person ; the boon which every Englishman 
has a right to expect could not be granted to him; and 
why ? because the order had been regularly signed, the 
certificate had been regularly filled up; and he was at 
last dragged away, almost frantic, by the minions of a 
mad-house. Let such a case speak for itself—it requires 
no comment. 

This is horrible. But, were Mr Paternoster, and a 
lady, whose case has since been reported, as mad as they 
ure made to appear by the doctors’ certificates, is this 
enough to entitle their relatives wholly to disregard their 
feelings, and obliterate their free-will—to crush and tor- 
ture? Is there no medium for the unhappy mono- 
maniacs, whose disease is often inflamed by the treatment 
they receive, between entire freedom of purse and person 
and the common mad-house, with its cells, manacles, 
and obdurate keepers? The Barrister suggests some 
remedies ; but he does not go far enough. Lunatic cer- 
tificates are, we fear, too often the Lettres de Cachet 
of England, The mode in which they are given demands 
instant revision, 

Morai Views of Commerce, Society, and Politics. 


By the Rev. Orville Dewey. 

This gentleman, if we mistake not, is the author of a 
book of travels in England and upon the Continent 
which was published a few yearsago. He is an Ame- 
rican, and a man of enlarged and sound views. His 
opinions are stated in a series of Lectures or Moral Dis- 
courses, actually preached in a pulpit, and upon Sunday 
evenings: We can safely recommend the Discourses, 
which are as religious in tone as many of Blair’s Ser- 
mons, (that on Order for example,) and leave our readers 
to judge for themselves of an innovation which Mr 
Dewey vindicates very plausibly. If the popular work 
“* Mammon" had been delivered from the pulpit, no one 
would have taken offence, 
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We shall give a brief specimen of Mr Dewey's Dis- 
courses, and ask if his opinions accord with the Euro. 
pean reader’s observation and experience. He is speak. 
ing of the revolution towards which not Britain, not 
France alone, but the whole civilized world, is steadily 
and grandly moving ; and remarks :— 


In former days, when power has been wrested from 
its despotic possessor, it has been done only by « violent 
and bloody hand, But now an influence, silent and ir. 
resistible, is rising up from the mass of the people, and 
is stealing, from thrones, and princedoms, and hierarchies 
their unjust prerogatives; and, at the same time, as if 
by some wonder-working magic, is making their in- 
cumbents helpless to resist, and even willing to obey, 
Potentates are learning a new lesson, and so are the 
people too, Before, revolutions have been violent and 
bloedy, from the very weakness of those who have car- 
ried them on, from the very uncertainty whether they 
should succeed. Now the People are reposing in calm 
security upon their undoubted strength. Assurance has 
made them moderate. Let no one mistake their modera- 
tion for apathy, or their quietness for defeat ; for they are 
calm only as they are determined and sure. Such is un- 
doubtedly the character of the present era, however we 
may regard the good or the evil involved in it, To me, 
I confess, it is by far the most momentous and sublime 
era in the history of the world, The intioduction of 
Christianity and the discovery of printing—the two 
greatest events on record—are, in fact, now producing, 
for the first time, on the broad theatre of national for- 
tunes, the very results which we are witnessing. They 
have given birth, if not to the free principles of modern 
times, at least to their free action, Like the sun and the 
moon in heaven, they have penetrated, by their influence, 
the great deep of society. The effect produced may well 
awaken that solemn and even religious emotion in the 
mind of which a late distinguished writer has spoken. 
What is now presented to the attention of the world is 
not, as formerly, kingdoms convulsed, or navies wrecked 
upon the shore, but that “tide in the affairs of men,” 
that slow rising and gradual swelling of the whole ocean 
of society, which is to bear everything upon its bosom, 

Mr Dewey, in a note connected with this passage, re- 
marks :-— 

Nothing surprised me more, four years ago in Eng- 
land, than what appeared at first sight, this apathy, 
this moderate tone of the most Radical Reformers; but 
how much more was | struck to find, on closer observa- 
tion, this deeper determination, this repose of conscious 


strength—the purpose to succeed not weakened, but only 
stronger in its calmness ! 


An Impartial Examination of all the Authors on 


Australia, 

This is a smail and cheap compilation, in which the 
author gives a decided preference to New South Wales 
over all the other colonies, Van Dieman’s Land in- 
cluded. Of Van Dieman’s Land, the older settlement 
seems, indeed, peculiarly jealous. Those who intend to 
emigrate should read everything, look to all sides, ex- 
amine, compare, and by no means be hasty in coming to 
a judgment. This compilation gives a very bad account 
of South Australia, and one not much more flattering of 
the Swan River Settlement, or Western Australia, The 
New Zealand colony is also run down, though we be- 
lieve no one is thinking much about it; and that the 
million acres which Lord Durham purchased from the 
natives for £40 or £50 will, after all, bea dear bargain 
before quiet possession is obtained. We should say to 
intending emigrants, Read this pamphlet ; but remember 
that the writer is the advocate of New South Wales, 
though not an unfair one. He draws largely upon Dr 





Lang, and the other writers who laud that colony. 
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Letters to and from the Government of Madras, 
relative to the Disturbances in Canara in 
April 1837, &c., &c. By F.C. Brown, Esq. 
In April 1837, there were alarming rumours of insur- 

rection in the province of Canara. The British authorities, 

the servants of the Government, civil and military, were 
seized with panic, and fled as fast as possible from Manga- 
lore; and when the rebels or invadeis did appear, they 
were found not formidable, and were easily defeated, and 

the tumult put down. Martial law was proclaimed, and a 

commission subsequently appointed to try prisoners, trai- 

ters, and rebels ; and, in all probability, in that country, 
and under these circumstances, harshness, and perhaps 
cruelty, was shewn to the natives in some or in numerous 
instances ; and the forms of justice might not have been 
more strictly maintained than in any country in a state of 
disturbance and excitement, in which the few keep down 
the many. Mr Brown, the writer of the letters, who 
appears to have a considerable amount of landed and other 
property in the province, has been deeply injured in his 
fortune by these events, His estates will not sell, and 
he cannot realize his property. He is an earnest re- 
dresser of the wrongs inflicted on natives of India, and, 
in particular the sufferers in consequence of the late in- 
surrection in Canara. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment of Madras, and obtained no redress; he has come 
to England, and appealed to the Board of Directors, and 
has not obtained even a hearing. He has therefore 
printed, to “ shame the rogues;”’ and, perhaps, he has 

done well; though his personal case is so mixed up with 

that of “justice to Canara,’’ that the latter, and the 

wrongs of native India in its breadth and length, may 

not, as they are represented, directly or indirectly, in these 

Letters, obtain half the attention they deserve, and might 

more readily have obtained, had not Mr Brown been 

himself the principal personage of the piece, 
Knight’: Pictorial Edition of Shakspeare. 

Mr Charles Knight is at the head of his profession, in 
producing illustrated and annotated editions of popular 
works. This work will be very cheap, considering its plan, 
though far froma low-priced edition; and it proinises to com- 
bine numerous excellencies, Among these are—careful 
collation of the original text ; a digest of whatever is found 
valuable in the numerous critics and commentators on 
Shakspeare; an amusing melange of antiquarian notes ; 
and a prodigality of clever, and really illustrative wood- 
engravings. EKach part contains one play, and is thus 
complete in itself. ‘Those already published are—l|st, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona; 24, King John. The 
editor assigns reasons for the adoption of this order, 
which we do not consider important. The choice has 
given facility for great variety in the embellishments, 
from the scene lying in two different kingdoms, widely 
dissimilar in costume and all those accessories of daily 
life which may be made the subject of picture. The 
work has started well, and with the promise of fair pro- 
gress, which we shall have further opportunities of no- 
ticing, 

Exposition of the Peculiar Doctrines of the New 

Jerusalem Church, 

The Rey. 8. Noble, the pastor of the New Jerusalem 
Church, in Cross Street, London, and a devoted and en- 
thusiastic follower of Swedenborg, has published an en- 
larged second edition of an appeal to the Christian World 
in behalf of the views which are held by his sect, er the 
Swedenborgians. Among other things, his bulky and 
weighty treatise displays much curious theological and 
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controversial learning. He claims Wesley as, at one 
time, the half-convert of Swedenborg ; and also other Dis- 
senters of name. Mr Noble naturally displays a strong 
bias; but he has stripped away a great deal of the rub- 
bish with which ignorance and prejudice have loaded the 
name of Swedenborg, which, probably, hae enough to 
answer for without the imputation of gratuitous absurdi- 
ties, This work appeared originally as an answer to the 
Rev. Mr Beaumont of Nerwich, who wrote the “ Anti- 
Swedenborg.” The enlarged work is intended to stop the 
mouths of all gainsayers of the Baron's doctrine. It 
contains collections of instances of Swedenborg's alleged 
intercourse with the Spiritual World, which are very 
curious, and, at least, as well authenticated as many things 
of the same kind. From this book it would seem that 
Kant was at one time a believer in Swedenborg’s super- 
natural faculties; thus furnishing another chapter to a 
work which ought to be written on the Credulity of 
Sceptics. 
Life's Lessons, 

A sensible, well-written tale, after the spirit and man- 
ner of Miss Edgeworth’s “ Moral Tales,” forms the first 
of “ Life’s Lessons."’ It is the fictitious autobiography of 
a young lady, the daughter of a rich merchant, who grows 
up indulged and selfish, but not quite heartless ; and upon 
whom adversity, time, example, and reflection work a 
saving change. These influences transform her into a use- 
ful, respectable, and happy young woman; although not 
one lover appears, and although no rich relation bequeaths 
her a large fortune or an estate, We see indeed no 
brighter prospect before her, than leaving her situation as 
a governess, and sinking gracefully into the condition of 
an old maid, the instructor of her little nieces and nephews, 
and the inmate of the family of her affectionate brother, 
and his kind and amiable wife. 

Part IV. of Dr Ure’s Dictionary 
Contains elaborate articles on Distillation, Fermenta- 
tion, Evaporation, and Dyeing, with many lesser, yet 
valuable articles, and a few that will be found cu- 
rious even to general readers. Among these last, are (ué- 
lery, and the new invention for embroidering. The 
machine is invented by a German, and enables one fe- 
male to embroider any pattern with 80 or 140 needles, as 
accurately and expeditiously as she formerly did with 
one. Many of these machines are already introduced 
into the Manchester factories, where Dr Ure has seen 
them worked, and “ doing beautiful work,’’ Are these 
machines to supersede all the hand-workers of the beau- 
tiful Ayrshire and Moravian work throughout the three 
kingdoms ? We trust not hastily. One of the machines, 
of 130 needles, costs £200; but it does as much work as 
fifteen hand-embroiderers, and requires only the care of 
one person and two children to assist, We must refer 
to the original work for the description of this ingenious 
machine. 

Geraldine and other Poema. 

It waseitherSir Morgan O' Dogherty or some one of that 
order of knighthood, who, about a dozen or fifteen years 
since, vowed to complete Coleridge's “ Christabel,” Sir 
James Mackintesh’s History, and a few other great lite. 
rary undertakings, then in the dead-thraws, The gallant 
knight never redeemed his vow; and it has been left to 
Mr Tupper, the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” to 
compose, in a few days, the sequel to Coleridge's “ wild, 
beautiful, and original poem,” which the author never 
ventured to complete, How the ambitious task is accom~ 





plished, we leave to fame, oblivion, and the admiring 
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critics, The remainder of the volume is occupied with a 
number of little domestic and other poems, all very 
kindly and amiable in spirit; and a few copies of ver- 
ses displaying considerable vigour of thought, Those 
we mean are entitled “ Contrasted Sonnets.” 

Motives to the Study of Biblical Literature, 

By William Goodhugh. 

The author of these Lectures is the writer ef the 
“Critical Examination of Bellamy’s Translation of the 
Bible,” which appeared in the Quarterly Review. Hence 
his spirit and his bias may be surmised. He wishes to 
stir up a desire for the cultivation of Protestant biblical 
learning. The work is adapted chiefly to theologians 
and critical scholars; but it may also be read with advan- 
tage by such as have no intention of carrying their studies 
beyond&its pages, as it contains a vast quantity of varied 
biblical knowledge. 

Pearls of Great Price ; or, Maxims, Reflections, 
Characters, and Thoughts, &ec. &e. 

Some skilful redacteur, or rather Literary Digester, 
has given the world the pith and essence of the works of 
Jeremy Collier, in one small volume, Collier, though 
rather a voluminous general writer, is best known by 
his “Short View of the Immorality of the English 
Stage ;” a work which, in spite of some faults of spirit 
and of style, has been productive of incalculable good. In 
stringing his pear/s, the Digester has followed an alpha- 
betical arrangement ; and in his hands the wit and wis- 
dom of Jeremy Collier make a rather respectable addi- 
tion to the number of this kind of books, though we 
must demur to placing this work, as he bids us, on a 
level with those of Montaigne and La Bruyere. 

The Young Naturalist’s Book of Birds. 

The anecdotes and descriptions of the feathered race 
in this little volume are compiled by Mr Percy B., St. 
John ; and the work is illustrated by dashing designs of 
birds of prey, by Landseer, Every work on birds must 
have some engaging features, and this one is no excep- 
tion, The anecdotes are more recondite than those we 
are accustomed to see in such collections. 

The London Flora. By Alexander Irvine. 

The work so named comprehends the plants of all the 
home counties, extending to the Channel, and as far west 
It dis- 
plays pains and industry; and the specified localities 
The com. 


as Southampton, and east as the Essex coast, 


will give it value to metropolitan botanizers. 
piler seems to have had valuable assistance in the envi- 
rons of London. 
his prescribed boundaries. 

Schoolhouses. 

This is the reprint of a Report made to the American 
Board of Education, by their Secretary, upun the form 
and arrangement of Schoolhousea best adapted to the 
comfort and improvement of children. It is a sensible 
little treatise, and deserves attention from those about to 
build schoolhouses, whether individuals or societies, and 
may be studied in connection with the Prussian and 
Dutch models. 

An Examination of Phrenology. 

Sewall, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, 

&e. &e. 


This Examination is the substance of two lectures de- 
livered to the students of the Columbian College, Colum- 
bia, and published, it is said, ty request. In the first 
place, like the Treatise of Dr Roget, it gives an account 
of phrenology and of the older systems by which facul- 
ties have been located on the head; and then proceeds to 


Many localities are noticed far beyond | 


By Dr Thomas | 





refute the new doctrines, or that new arrangement 9 
organs, which the Doctor does not consider one whi 
more tenable than those of the middle ages, which hay 
been long forgotten, The “‘ new science” is very fairly laig 
down, assuming the works of Gall, Spurzheim, ang 
Combe as the received code of phrenological principle, 
There are some newer expounders of the science. such ag 
Mr Sidney Smith, who differ from Spurzheim and Combe; 
but we presume they are not recognised by the great body 
of believers, though they may turn round on Dr Sewall, 
and say *‘ This is not true phrenology. Thisis merely Dy 
Spurzheim or Mr Combe’s version of a science, in which 
Gall only led the way in discovery.” However, as all agree 
in the great principle, the existence of the organs, and on 
their position in the head, these objections are not mate, 
rial. 
is to shew how far the science is reconcilable with the 
anatomical structure and organization of the brain, the 
cranium, and other parts concerned, He adopts this 
course for two reasons— 


Ist, From a belicf that the anatomy of the parts con. 
cerned, is the proper and only standard by which to ascer- 
tain its truth. 

2d, That the metaphysical arguments on the subject, 
while they have been urged with great power, have too 
often been evaded, and the public mind has not been en- 
lightened, as to the real merit of Phrenolozy, by the 
usual methods of investigation. Even the lash of ridi- 
cule, under which it has generally been left to wither, has 
done but little in arresting its progress, or exposing its 
errors. 

The ground which Phrenologists assume the right to 
occupy is so extensive, and the outlets for retreat are so 
numerous, that it is difficult to present an objection to 
the science, which cannot, upon the common principles 
of reasoning, be plausibly evaded. A few examples will 
illustrate the idea which I wish to convey. 

If an individual has a large head, and his mental mani- 
festations are unusually powerful, the case is brought 
forward as a proof of the truth of Phrenology ; but if the 
mnanifestations are feeble, it is said that the great size of 
the head is the result of disease, or that the brain is not 
well organized, or that other circumstances have exerted 
an influence in diminishing its power. If a small head is 
connected with a powerful intellect, it only proves that 
the brain, though small, is well organized, and acts with 
uncommon energy. If an individual has a particular pro- 
pensity strongly marked in his character, and there is no 
corresponding developement of the brain, itis said that the 
organ has not been thrown out by indulging its desires, 
but if there isa large developement of an organ, and no cor- 
responding propensity, then it is contended that the germ 
of the propensity is there, but that it has been repressed 
by education, or other circumstances ; or it is found that 
some counteracting organ is fully developed which neu- 
tralizes the first. For example, if the organ of Covetous- 
ness is large, and the person has no uncommon love of 
gain, and the organ of Benevolence is also large, it is urged 
that the action of the one neutralizes that of the other. 

I have already mentioned that the temperament also is 
supposed to perform an important part in modifying the 
action of the different organs, and for which all due allow- 
ance is to be made. 

_ When all these fail in furnishing a satisfactory explana- 
tion, another method still more amusing is sometimes 
resorted to, in relieving Phrenology from embarrassment. 
It may be illustrated by the following facts :-— 


There is a celebrated divine now living, in Scotland, ~ 


equally distinguished for his amiable disposition, his 
gigantic powers of mind, and the great moral influence 
which he exerts upon the Christian world. This indivi- 
dual, it is said, has the organ of Destructiveness very 
largely developed, and not having any counteracting organ 
very large, it is contended by those who are acquainted 
with the fact, that he manifests his inherent disposition 
to murder, by his mighty efforts to destroy vice and break 
down systems of error. In this way, he gratifies his pro- 
pensity to shed blood. 

’ By a recent examination of the skull of the celebrated 
infidel Voltaire, it is found that he had the organ of veneration 
developed to a very extraordinary degree. For him it is 


urged, that his veneration for the Deity was so great, his 


The subject-matter of Dr Sewall’s second Lecture 
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sensibility upon the subject of devotion so exquisite, that 
he beeame shocked and disgusted with the irreverence of 
even the most devout Christians, and that, out of pure 
respect and veneration for the Deity, he attempted to ex- 
terminate the Christian religion from the earth. 

Thus, it is said the organ of Destructiveness, when ill- 
directed, makes maid-servants smash glass and china with 
little remorse, or positive pleasure ; but if well disciplined, 
take pleasure in eradicating dirt from tables, floors, &c., 
with the besom of Destruction. 

It is laid down by all phrenologists that size of brain 
js the measure of intellectual power. ‘ This inquiry,” 
savs Dr Sewall, “ involves one of the fundamental prin. 
ciples of phrenology.” He cites Mr Combe as to Size; and 
Mr Sidney Smith, the latest phrenological writer, though 
he differs from Mr Combe on many points, recognises the 
empire of “ the big-headed men” to the fullest extent :— 

“If says Mr Combe, “ we take two heads, in sound 
health, of similar age, in cach of which sevcra! organs are 
similar in their proportions, but the one of which is large, 
and the other small, and if the preponderance of power of 
manifestation is not in favour of the first, then phrenology 
must be abandoned as destitute of foundation.” 

And here it is proper to inquire, whether in speaking 
of the volume of the brain, its absolute or relative size is 
to be understood, If the former, then men of small sta- 
ture must rank as inferior in intellectual power, to men of 
large size; and phrenology has also to contend with the 
fact, that the whale, the elephant, and several other ani- 
mals of the lower order, have a larger brain than man, 
while their intellect is inferior. 

If the relative size of the brain be intended, then it is 
necessary to know with what it isto be compared , whether 
witli the dimensions of the face, the size and iength of the 
neck, with the size of the spinal marrow, the cerebral 
nerves, or with the volume of the whole body. Upon 
this point. phrenologists have not been explicit. 

The difficulty of instituting an accurate comparison of 
the brain with the first four of them, seems likely to pre- 
vent either from becoming the standard ; and the great 
variations to which the body is liable from diffcrent causes, 
losing, as it sometimes does, nearly half its volume, while 
the brain remains the same, renders this not a more cer- 
tain criterion, Some facts, however, seem to have afforded 
the inference, that the power of the intellect is in propor- 
tion to the volume of the brain, compared to that of the 
body ; and that just as we descend in the scale of intel- 
lectual existence, from man through the various tribes of 
animals, the brain will be found to be diminished in size. 
But the investigations of Haller, Wrisbergz, Soe:mmering, 
Bluinenhach, Cuvier, and other anatomists, shew this 
conclusion to be erroneous, and prove by actualexperiment, 
that it has no foundation in nature. A summary of the 
result of Cuvier’s investigations upon this subject, is pre- 
sented in the following table. 

He considers the brain in man, in proportion to his 
body, as one to thirty; and though it might with more 
propricty have been calculated as one to forty or fifty, 
the relative proportion between man and the lower ani- 
tials is no less certainly ascertained. 

We cannot give the tabular statement, but quote the 
result :— 


This table shews that four species of the monkey, the 
dolphin, and three kinds of birds, (the canary bird, spar- 
row, and cock,) exceed man in the proportion of the brain 
to the body, and that various other animals are nearly on 
a level with him, 

or does the argument in favour of a regular gradation 
of intellec \, aceording to the size of the brain, hold good 
in a comparison of the lower animals with each other, their 
intellectual capacities not being in proportion of the brain 
to the body. This fact is shewn by the table of Cuvier. 

The doctrine, therefore, that man owes his intellectual 
speriority to an excess of brain, derives no support from 
“s comparison with the lower animals ; nor does it appear, 
from observation, that this is the source of the diversity 
of intellectual capacity which distinguishes individuals of 
the human species from each other, 

Professor Warren of Boston, who has probably enjoyed 
a great opportunities for dissecting the brains of literary 
= intellectual men of high grade, and of comparing 
these with the brains of men in the lower walks of life, 
* aby anatomist of our country, if not of the age, says, 
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as the result of his experience on this subject, that, in 
some instances, it appeared that a large brain had been 
connected with superior mental powers, and that the re- 
verse of this was true in about an equal number. One 
individual, who was most distinzuished for the variety and 
extent of his native talent, says Dr Warren, had, it was 
ascertained after death, an uncommonly small brain. I 
might accumulate testimony of this description to an 
almost unlimited extent; but I will not detain you, 


In the same summary way, must we deal with the de. 
monstrations on the thickness of the skull, which are 
illustrated by plates, Of two of these plates, representing 
each a horizontal section of the skull, it is said— 


Plate IT. represents, by a horizontal section, the skull 
of a sturdy, athletic waterman, who was drowned in the 
Potomac, It is scarcely the eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, though it is firm, compact, and in every respect 
healthy, in its structure. 

Plate III. represents, by a horizontal section, the skull 
of a young and once beautiful female, who came to this 
city from a neighbouring State, fell into bad company, 
abandoned the paths of virtue, and died in abject poverty. 
It is nearly twice the thickness of the former, and is well 
organized and healthy in its appearance. 

Here we have two skulls from healthy individuals in 
the vigour of life, the one a male and the other a female ; 
and, to render the contrast more striking, the skull of the 
female is twice the thickness of that of the male. Where 
is the phrenologist, however experienced, who, by the 
delicacy of his touch, the keenness of his eye, and those 
aided by his craniometer, could have pronounced, that 
the sturdy waterman had a skull scarcely tke eighth, while 
that of the female was at least one-fourth of an inch io 
thickness, and been able to make due allowance, and tn 
ascertain the relative volume of the brain in each, 

The result of these and other experiments, entitles he 
lecturer to say— 

i hold it then to be clearly established, that no phreno- 
logist, however experienced, can, by any inspection of the 
living head, ascertain whether an individual has a skull of 
of one inch, or one-eighth of an inch in thickness, nor 
whether he has 56.22 ounces of brain in volume, or only 
25.33 ounces, 

With the result of these experiments before you, gen- 
tlemen, I leave you to estimate the value of phrenology as 
a practical science, in determining the powers of the hu- 
man intellect. But we will pass on to inquire, &e, 

This inquiry is about the frontal [sinuses, that stum- 
bling. block which Phrenologists usually clear by a bound, 
either forward orto one side, After describing these cavi- 


ties, the lecturer proceeds— 

Plate VIIL. represents, by a horizontal section, the 
skull of an individual whom I: well knew. He was an 
athletic, labouring man, who became intemperate, and 
died at the age of thirty. During his life, i Geumetie 
remarked, that he had what would be called by Phreno- 
logists, a fine head for the perceptive faculties. His eye 
was deeply ensconced under a full projecting brow, and 
the organs of Form, Size, Weight, Colour, Order, Num- 
ber, Individuality, and Comparison, were uncommon! 
well developed. Lis Locality was enormous. We should, 
upon the principles of phrenology, have pronounced him 
a Rubens in painting, a Humboldt in arrangement, and in 
Form, Size, and Weight, a Wren, a Douglas, or a Simp- 
son. The developement of his Comparison and Individual- 
ity would have placed him by the side of Dean Swift and 
the Earl of Chatham ; and his Locality represented him as 
quite equal to Columbus, Newton, Volney, and Sir Walter 
Scott. 

But what do we find npon an examination after death ? 
We discover the frontal sinuses to extend over the organs 
of Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, Colour, Locality, 
Order, Time, and Comparison , the two tables of bone, 
separated in some points at the distance of an inch, and 
the intervening cavities so capacious as to measure one 
and a half fluid ounces, 

Plate VIII. shews the form, size, and sitnation of the 
frontal sinuses, by a horizontal section of the skull. 

So far, then, from the great apparent developement of 
these organs, being by a forward ion of 
the anterior lobes of the brain, the projection was caused 
by the receding of the inner from the outer table of the 
skull, in the formation of the frontal sinuses, and the brain 
is discovered to be actually very deficient in its anterior 
portion, 
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I need scarcely observe, that no one presumes to distin- 
guish between t projection which is caused by the full 
developement of the anterior lobes of the brain, and the 
existence of the frontal sinuses. 

Here, then, are nine of the organs, of which no correct 
judgment can be formed, as to the degrees of their develope- 
ment in the living head. From the large frontal sinuses, 
delineated in this plate, I have skulls in which they are 
seen of almost every intermediate size, to those which 
ineasure only a few grains. 

The temporal muscle presents the next difficulty, to- 
gether with the ridges and grooves exhibited upon the 


internal surface of the cranium; the result being— 

No Phrenologist, therefore, who discovers a protuber- 
ance on the skull, can determine whether it is caused by 
fulness of the brain, at that part, or an increased thickness 
of the bone. . ° ° ° . 

How is the Phrenologist to know, when measuring the 
head, whether the skull is thick or thin ; whether the 
frontal sinuses are large or small, and whether the protu- 


berances which he finds on the head, represent correspond- | 


ing developements ot the brain, or are occasioned by an 
increased thickness of the skull, at the place where they 
exist ? ° ; , : 

Ido not deny that there is a difference in the natural 
capacitics of men, some individuals being endowed with 
stronger, quicker, and clearer minds than others ; but I am 
far from admitting that this difference depends on the 
amount of brain, or that the development of the mind in 
the progress of life isto be determined by the increased 
size of the head, If we look round upon the intellectual 
world, we shall find as many men distinguished for intel- 


lectual power, with a head of a small or medium size, and | 
as many with a large head possessing a feeble intellect, as 


the reverse of these ; and had phrenology in its commence- 


ment received a different direction, and a emall head, in | 


conformity with the preference of Aristotle, been made the 
standard of perfection, it would, doubtless, have enlisted 
as many zealous and confident advocates as are now found 
jn its ranks, 

But enough of Dr Sewall, who probably entertains the 
common American and erroneous notion that phrenology 


is in general acceptation in its headquarters, Edinburgh, 


Notes on Naples. By a Traveller. 

This is a sprightly clever book, of the kind which may 
be termed occasional volumes, as we say occasional or fugi- 
tive poetry. The Traveller's wit,or rathersmartness, is apt 
todiverge into flippancy sometimes; but, to make amends, 
he has a fine, or, if we may sospeak, a rich eye for pic- 
ture, for colour, and grouping. If his word-pictures do 
tend to the exuberant, they are, at the same time, vivid 
and flowing. We shall take but one example, which 
includes both the modes which especially characterise the 
Traveller. The scene isa rustic fete at Ischia. 


Some time before reaching the inn on our return, we 
had beard 
* ‘The twanging of guitars ; and, shortly after, 
A most unoriental roar of laughter ;” 
and, drawing near, we saw, along the arches of its low 
porch, the curtain, which screens alike from heat and 
cold, loosened from its usual festoons, and drawn down, 
and lights glimmering from behind it. We could only 
enter our apartments by passing through the midst of the 
revellers; and, as we drew the curtain back with this in- 
tent, there stood disclosed to us one of those scenes which, 
in the general merging of customs and manners in the 
great commonwealth of modern nations, present, where 
you do meet with them, those peculiar marks of national 
a none gar which, year by year, become rarer all over 
turope. Around, upon bench or stool, or squatting on 
the ground, as chance or a softer power led, was every 
denizen of the establishment, from the high —- in 
her festal cap, down to the very facchina of the kitchen, 
dog and cat, and all. Among them, too, we obse: ved, 
and no insensible partakers in the fun either, the lady, a 
visiter here, of a grandee of Spain—such conjunctions do 
happen, and who's the worse ?—accompanied by a very 
sweet-faced girl, her daughter, whose only regret seemed 
to be, that she was not more prominent still among th 
performers. Red caps and brown faces were poked through 
the curtains from time to time, belonging to the people, 
who had flocked, like bees to a bell, to the music of this 
bucolic congress; while sundry Lndian-looking figures stood 


with their mules and asses in the dusk, at the further pay 
“76 ae d of th in the tre of th 
* At one en e€ open space, cen 

groups, sat a hero who had changed our platters at din. 
ner, and with whom we had had some abulation—ng 
much, to be sure; but, upon the of this confer. 
ence, such as it was, I could venture to predicate of him 
that not a morta! man in all Christendom, Naples includ. 
ed, could match him at an extem uslie. . . , 

There he sat, this Scapin of Scapins, as though nothing 
had happened, thrumming away at the guitar, cleverly a 
he played the knave, yet out of tune too, his very music 
being a sort of untruth. Near this Coryphaus of the 
cympany, the niece of the house, who was called thirteen, 
to magnify the miracle of her accomplishments, lolled, 
with languishing leoks, behind a second guitar, doing al 
her little possible to earn the laudations we had, in th 
previous part of the day, heard paid to her in advance, 
while between the two was seated, with kerchiefed head 
and jewelled ears, an ancient dame they called old Ma, 
term by which they contradistinguish, as it appears, the 
dowager mamma from the reigning mamma (the mothe 
| of the Queen, she was not the Queen-mother) ; there she 
| sat, rubbing and grinding at that instrument of inopers 
| tion, the tambura di Basqua , and I can venture to say, 
| that not one in all the rustic revel was so fresh, and hale, 
| and buoyant of spirit, as this octogenarian. Well, in the 





midst of all these auxiliaries, satellites you may call them, ” 


were two small she-things, to whose celestial bodies, to 
pursue the figure, the faces of all around were turnede 

albeit, never planet that danced round the sun ever found 
_ such a centre of gravity. These were two young female 
Ischiotes, with ornamented heads and bare feet and arms, 
which, together with their faces, were as brown as work- 
ing all day in field and orchard could render them, whe 
| were here in all the intoxication of tarantella. Neapoli- 
tans in general, but Ischiotes in particular, are sufficiently 
addicted to grimace and fracas. Rage or pleasure mani- 
fest themselves and evaporate in a shout or a squall ; and 
a whirl in the air, as though they were beside themselves, 
seems the natural language of their emotion. The taram 
tella appears to me to embody and to poetise the spirit 
ofallthis. . . . . . Tosay that, as the measure 
quickened, they cried with a shtarp, shrill cry, and then 
plied their castanets, and squalled, and whirled, and 


for the accompaniment, something of the clod-pole dance 
of Scotland, the rude vagaries of which are the mere 
romping of Esquimaux squads, compared with the nm 
tional dance of Naples, which, in all its extravagance, is 
ever graceful and flowery, and harmonious as its own 
music. Its grace, too, untaught as it is inimitable, is 
one which seems like the natural birth of pleasure and 
sweet sounds. One could imagine the blithe young 
supple figure, overfraught with enjoyment, launched 





suddenly forth to music, as you would set in motion 
some cunning ‘instrument, with which movement 
swect sounds were twin-born, and that the cessation 
of the one were the loss of both. This joyous sunny 
spirit of the South I remember but in Mercandotte and 
in Heberle, and in them only. Then another very sit 
gular effect in this dance arises from the perfect noiseless 
ness which intermits between the delicious acces de jae, 
the cause being, that the dancers are unshod, so that 
their bare shoeless feet twinkle over the flat stones with- 
out a sound ; and in twilight, as I have seen the dance, 
a busy fancy might half believe the flitting figures among 
the shadowy vines, moving, as spirits move, all sound- 
lessly, to be some creatures of the elements—Naiads of the 
mountain stream, or unsphered Oreads of the star-lit hills 
The tarantella is certainly the most inspiring dance in 
the world. It thrills even the spectators—so, at least, it 
did me. I only regret I cannot convey a better ides of 
it. But there is a monotony in the ever-recurring c® 
dences of the music, and which, in the very gusto of com 
trast to the extreme animation of the movement, is D0 
less singular than it is indescribable. And then, ever and 
anon in this case,the Momus of the party, the 
aforesaid, would interpose some odd laughable quatraia 
or other, while still wound on the measure, on and om, 
untiringly, enjoyment, frolic, life, and spirit, with a sort 


of under-current of plaintive feeling sporti the 
whole. me » : Their tenes anal to a 
succession of performers, the dropped thread of the dance 
being taken up by one after another ; an instance of which 


we were witness of, for one of the girls having sl het 
foot aside, a substitute leapt into her s sub 





stitute which it would be to forget. This w# 


wheeled again, one should hazard the suggesting, except : 
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POLITICAL 


an odd aatyrt-like fellow, with a shock buillet-sha head, 
and a visage to match, on one side of it, incapable of any- 
thing but a laugh. I have seen many like him here. His 
only habiliments were a shirt, made perhaps before but- 
tons were invented, for wholly buttonlesss it was, the 
arms of it rolled up to the shoulder, and the front open 
down to heaven knows where ; and a wondrous strange 
air of unutterables, of the same material as the shirt, 
which might perhaps have been trousers in the olden 
time; but they had been docked and docked until dock- 
ing could no farther go, since the number of inches of nut- 


slarming. As these two items comprised the whole of his 


wardrobe, the quantum of his orange-tawny person that | 


was to be seen for nothing may be better imagined than 
deseribed. This supernumerary mime threw a character, an 
expression upon the scene entirely different, although the 
movement seemed unchanged. 
idea of this mirthful being by saying, that he was the 
fac-simile of the Faun in the Florentine gallery, for such 
he was, and would certainly uphold the idea of Bell, that 
that celebrated antique antic was drunk, and that Mi- 
chael Angelo had given a wrong character to it on restora- 
tion. This fellow was certainly drunk, and some of his 
unconscious gesticulations were exact as a tee to the 
statue. But indeed his attitudes were altogether most 


you; stultified with wine, and in all the luxury of fantastic 
frolic though he was, there was no superfluous flinging 
about of limbs ; yet there was inconceivable variety too. 
He seemed in short a classic Bacchanalian, and wanted 
but thyrsus and vine leaves, and a cluster of black grapes 
in his clutch, dropping odours, dropping wine, to mark 
him of the jovial crew of Semele’s great son. Behold here 
the mystery of the fine arts! Such was the fecling that 
occurred to me as this man leapt into the rustic arena , 
and such it is still. Where could a life of study do for 
the student—save in Greece indeed—what he has but to 
transcribe, so fair is Nature's autograph, to find in this 
fair clime done for him? Take here the peasant from his 


POLITICAL 


ENGLAND. 

THE large meetings, by torch light, of the working 
classes, in the north of England, have at length excited 
the attention of Government, and a proclamation has 
been issued, “‘ warning and commanding all persons to 
desist from such assemblies at their peril.” The im- 
mediate cause of issuing this proclamation was a meet- 
ing, held at Bury, on the Sth December, at which, not- 
withstanding of a previous notice of its illegality by the 
magistrates, several thousands assembled, many of them 
armed and bearing torches, and pistols were discharged 
inthe air, No disorder, however, appears to have oc- 
curred, The breaking of thrashing-machines has again 
become a common practice, and numerous incendiary 
fires, both of agricultural produce and of manufacturing 
establishments, have taken place. At the very time the 
meeting was holding at Bury, an extensive cotton-manu- 
factory, at Ashton-under-Lyne, was set on fire and com- 
pletely destroyed, Another large cotton-mill at Bul- 
well, near Nottingham, was destroyed by fire the same 
— and several instances of stacks being found on fire 
— occurred during the month. There is little doubt 
ew these fires have been the work of incendiaries. The 
Ps price of food, without any adequate rise of wages, 
- opmation of the New Poor Law, and the inflamma- 
on, 4rangues of Stephens and others, Operating upon 

*tarving population, are, no doubt, the causes of the 
ah of matters. We fear that if the high price 

Provisions continue, it will be very difficult to pre- 
Wane amg) during the winter. 

,ARLIKE PREPARATIONS are going on at at all our 
— ports. A great many ships of war are fitting 
pr Sontracts for military and naval stores have been 
ry ag sailors and marines are enlisting; and all 
cos on the coasts have been examined, and placed 
nea war footing, in so far as the number of troops at 

 “isporal of Government will permit. Surveys have 

made for the purpose of erecting additional forts at 
mouths of the Humber and Tees, and also at White- 





meg coloured skin they betrayed was already somewhat | 
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vineyard, hew him in marble or stamp him on canvass. 
Could the peasant of the North serve the artist thus? 
And not in fauns and satyrs only—for the chiefs and 
demi-gods that Art robes in heroic mould, would be little 
shamed in any of the half-naked forms you still may see 
in Italia'’s field, following their herda, or idling in the sun. 
This is aptitude for art. 

Were the reader to peruse the entire body of Notes, 


he would not have a much better idea of the traveller's 


| peculiar style, or of his mark and likelihood, than the 


above extract affords. 


- 


PAMPHLETS. 
Sir William Molesworth has published an abridgement 


| of the “ Parliamentary Report of the Select Committee 


I should give a better | 0M Transportation.”’ The labours and report of the Com. 


mittee must, in the course of the next session, lead to 
some important change in the present system of secondary 
punishments, Sir William dedicates his pamphlet to his 
constituents in Leeds. We merely announce it, as it is 
our purpose fully to discuss the important subject on 
which it bears. It every day becomes more evident that 


remarkable. Nothing ungainly or preposterous offended _ it is far easier to fabricate a dozen very plausible consti- 


tutions, than to frame one really good Poor-Law Bill, or 
Education Bill, and, above all, a sound legislative scheme 
of Secondary Punishments. 

Oviver & Boyp have added to their series of useful 
CATECHISMS one on HEAT. It is written by a well- 


| qualified popular instructor, Mr Huco Rep, Lecturer 


on Chemistry, teacher of the philosophical department 
in the High School of Glasgow, and the author of “ The 
Steam-Engine,” and several excellent popular scientific 
manuals. 
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haven ; for it is seen that the use of steam-vessels in war- 
fare will render our coasts less secure than they have 
hitherto been, We hope, however, that peace will be 
preserved ; for war would prove the death-blow of every 
internal improvement, and would accomplish what the 
Aristocracy so ardently desire—the finality of Reform. 

THe Cuurcu.—The proceedings of the English 
clergy, during the month, have been too remarkable to 
be passed over. In the Court of Queen's Bench, the 
Rev, A. M. Gathercole has been sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, for a gross libel on the nunneries 
at Stockton and Darlington. The Rev. Ebenezer Morris, 
vicar of Llanelly, in Carmarthenshire, summoned John 
James, one of his parishioners, before the ecclesiastical 
court, for non-attendance at Church—he being a Dissenter, 
and attending his own place of worship. He was admon- 
ished by the Bishop for his “ irreligion,” and ordered to 
pay the expenses of the suit against him, being £7; but, 
being unable to comply, he has been sent to Carmarthen 
jail, The same clergyman has also imprisoned David 
Jones, another Dissenter, for not attending Church, and 
for not furnishing the communion elements at his own 
expense. Jones was a churchwarden, and, at the proper 
time, he summoned a meeting to obtain a Church-rate, 
The rate was refused, The expense of the prosecution 
against Jones came to £40. A clergyman in the Isle of 
Wight, whose name is Breeks, prosecuted a widow for 
putting on her late husband’s tombstone an inscription 
calling on the passers by to pray for his soul; but the pro. 
secution was dismissed by Sir Herbert Jenner, in the 
Court of Arches, and the clergyman ordered to pay the 
costs. Our own clergy in Edinburgh have been talking 
about stopping the running of the mail on Sundays, It 
would be much better to shut the tolls at onee. 

SCOTLAND. 

A dinner was given by the Liberal electors of Stirling. 
shire to their member, Colonel Abercromby, at Stirling, 
on the 7th December. It was, we believe, the most 
splendid and numerously attended dinner ever given in 
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a Scottish provincial town, there being between 600 and 
700 gentlemen present, Sir Michael Bruce of Stenhouse 
filled the chair. The principal speakers were Colonel 
Abercromby, Admiral Fleming, Lord Dalmeny, Mr 
Gillon of Walihouse, and Mr Weir of The Glasgow 
Argus. Admiral Fleming defended the Ministry against 
the recent attacks on them on account of the navy, and 
maintained that it was in a most efficient state; and he 
held in derision the notion that we had anything to fear 
from an attack by Russia. Lord Dalmeny defended 
Lord Durham from the attachs of the Tories, and spoke 
strongly against additional endowments to the Church 
of Scotland, Mr Weir hoped that the time of Parlia- 
ment during the ensuing Session would not be entirely 
devoted to the Canadian Question, for the concerns of 
millions at home were of far greater importance than of 
thousands on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Sir James Grabam has been elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, instead of Sir Robert Peel. 
The Duke of Sussex was set up in opposition to him ; 
but his Grace only obtained 207 votes, while Sir James 
had 282. We cannot see what good the keeping up this 
absurd form of an election can possibly effect; while it 
must distract the attention of the students from their 
studies. The less political excitement there is within the 
walls of a university the better. 

Society of ARTS—INDELIBLE INK,—An ink which 
would not become paler by age, and which would resist 
the effect of acids, has long been a desideratum—as all 
the inks at present in use are very easily removable from 
the paper, and there is no doubt that numerous frauds 
have in consequence been committed, In France this 
fraud is carried to such an extent as seriously to injure 
the revenue of stamps; the writing being washed out of 
bill stamps, and other stamped paper, and the paper 
again used ; and there is no doubt that the same stamped 
paper may in this way be used many differenttimes, In 
Paris there are numerous persons Who make a business 
of washing the ink out of stamped paper, for a small per- 
centage onthe value of the stamps, Several years ago, 
the French Government appointed a commission of the 
most able chemists in France, with the view of dis- 
covering how this fraud could be prevented; but the com- 
mission has failed in the attempt. Some time ago, Dr 
Traill announced that he had discovered an indelible ink ; 
but, it turns out to be a mere pigment, like Indian ink ; 
and, although it resists acids, it can be washed out by a 
camel-hair pencil and a little water, or, more easily, with 
soap and water. Strong alkalis have been proposed; but 
inks made with them will not resist for a moment the 
chloride of lime. Ata meeting of the Society of Arts, 
on the 12th of December, a communication from Dr 
Veitch on the formation of an indelible ink was read, 
which excited considerable attention... The difficulty of 
making an indelible ink was shewn by the following 
facts :— 

Ist.—That no vegetable colour could be used, because 
all such colours were destroyed by acid. 

2d.—That no soluble substances were 
because they could be washed off. 

3d.—That no insoluble substances, such as lamp black, 
were applicable, as they were merely particles of matter 
adhering to the surface of the paper, through the medium 
of some mucilaginous body, In this last class, we ap- 
prehend we must rank the inks used by the ancients ; 
for, though some of the members of the Socicty’seemed to 
think the ancient inks of an indelible character, we 
believe they were not so, and that they (like Dr Traill’s) 
could easily have been washed off when recent, and could, 
perhaps, even yet be removed, The plan fallen upon 
was, to obtain a substance alike indestructible by any 
¢hemical agent and the effect of time ; a substance which 
is insoluble, and which cannot be removed by any 
means without making an erasure. For this purpose a 
mixture was used, containing a small quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, which chars the paper on the application of 
heat, so that the paper ifself furnishes the colouring 
matier, Dr D. B. Reid and others agreed in thinking, 
that this was the only plan left; though not free 
from objections—as, in so far as we decompose the paper, 


applicable, 





| proportion of the augmentaticn payable by each, tha 
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we necessarily weaken it. A discussion of an interest; 
nature took place after the communication was read, 
whichseveral of the leading members took a part, son, 
of whom thought it would be necessary to attend to th 
composition of the paper as well as the ink. A con 
mittee of the society has been appointed to report on th 
subject. 

Tre CLERGY AND THEIR STIPENDS—CORN Law; 
—It has often appeared to us to be a remarkable circag, 
stance that, now that the Established Clergy hay 
awakened out of what they themselves admit to hay 
been a lengthened and lethargic slumber, they have ne 
called public attention to the faulty manner in whid 
their stipends are paid—viz., by drawing a certain pe. 
tion of it from each landed proprietor in the parish—ay 
the troublesome, expensive, and tedious process by whi 
alone they can obtain any augmentation, 
irritates and provokes a body of men whom it ought » 
be their chief aim to conciliate more than these processes ¢ 
augmentation. In former times, these processes We 
certainly more frequent than they are now; f@ 
the landowners were so annoyed with applications fe 
augmentation of stipend, and by the serious litigation 
which arose among them in the allocation of th 


in 1808, the legislature was forced to interfere, and » 
declare that. in future, no application of a clergyma 
should be afterwards received, if he or any of his prede 
cessors in the same cure had obtained an augmentation 
within twenty years previously, This is, perhaps, th 
only instance in which the legislature has been com 
pelled to prohibit a body of men from stating ther 
claims in a court of law. By the provisions of this ae, 
the landed interest resorted to a very ingenious device fr 
identifying the interest of the clergy with their om 
At that time, much discontent existed in Scotland, ocr. 
sioned by the yearly-accumulating burdens of the war, 
and exasperated by the high price of provisions, especially 
as wages had not risen in proportion. The act converte 
the money stipends of the ministers into grain ; am 
thus the established clergy have the same interest wit 
the landowners that grain should be dear. For e 
ample, in augmenting a minister's stipend, he is ne 
allowed a fixed sum of money, but a certain number ¢ 
quarters of grain. The actual grain is not delivered & 
him ; but, calculating the value at the market price ¢ 
the year—for ascertaining which a method has been loy 
practised in Scotland—the clergyman receives that vale 
from the land proprietors of his parish, in proportion # 
the extent of their estates. The clergy were easil! 
induced to go into this scheme, as, for a great number é 
years previously, grain had been constantly rising ® 
price. This accounts for the General Assembly having 
more than once since the date of the act, petitioned Parle 
ment against the repeal of the Corn-Laws—a circumstane 
that must be inexplicable to those who are not aware het 
stipends are paid, 

But this mode of payment is attended with the follow 
ing evils. The slightest augmentation sets all the pm 
prietors of the parish into a series of the most expensit 


| and tedious litigations; for the most difficult poinwé 





law often arise in ascertaining in what proportion # 
augmentation is to be paid by the different heritom 
Farther, the stipend has to be collected, in many parish 
from thirty, forty, or even a hundred individuals, sow 
of the payments being only a few pence. The payme 
from each varies every year; and, especially since & 
change of measures, the conversion of the old measul® 
in which most of the stipends were modified into ne®, 
and the calculation of so many payments, are ve 
troublesome; besides, where there are many small pr 
prietors, a great part of the stipend is never paid at al: 
and when the minister resorts to compulsory means,» 
is brought into unseemly collision with the landownes 
It, therefore, appears to us, that it would be much bettt 
to fix permanently the proportion of stipend payable ¥ 
each land-proprietor, to collect it along with the land 
of the county, and to pay it into exchequer, whence @ 
clergy would draw their stipends quarterly, instead # 
once a-year, as at present. Another strong reason for! 
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change is, that it must have an injurious effect, with such 
of the parishioners as do not derive their means of sub- 
sistence from the soil, to have it believed, truly or falsely, 
that their pastor has an interest in bad crops, disastrous 
harvests, and high prices; for by these means alone can he 
obtain a high money stipend ; and that, in this way, his 
spiritual duties and temporal welfare are at variance. 
Locat Leeisuation.—Daring last Session, 329 Acts 
were added to the Statute-book, of which only about 
one-third—120—are public Acts, an equal number being 
placed under the head “Local and Personal,” (under 
which is included all Road, Bridge, Canal, and Railway 
Bills, and othersof the like nature ;) thirty-five “* Private 
Acts,” printed by the King’s printer; and fifty private 
Acts not so printed. These last are generally Acts of 
Naturalization and Divorce. Several of the local, and 
personal, and private Acts have, unquestionably, occupied 
more time in their discussion and adjustment than many 
of the public statutes; and, indeed, under the title of 
Public, are to be found numerous statutes strictly of a 


local nature—for example, that for settling the affairs of | 


the City of Edinburgh, passed last Session, c. 55. We, 
therefore, are certainly far from exaggerating, when we 
assert, that one-half of the time of Parliament is spent in 
business which could be much more easily, cheaply, and 
expeditiously conducted by local legislatures. Even the 
statutes strictly public, such as those for reforming the 
law of Scotland, could surely be much better carried 
through in Edinburgh than in London; for all the 
information necessary to prepare them must be pro- 
cured in Scotland, and constant intercourse must be had 
with persons there, during the progress of the bills through 
Parliament, The separation of public from personal, 
and local, and private legislation—using the terms in 
a still broader sense than is done in the present heads 
of the Statute-book—would, we are convinced, be at- 
tended with incalculable benefit, not only to the country 
generally, but also to those individuals who have occasion 
to obtain statutes for the arrangement of their private 
affairs, or for establishing mercantile or banking com- 
panies; and we beg to direct public attention to the mode 
proposed for its attainment, explained in last Register. 
L&GISLATION AFFECTING SCOTLAND IN SESSION 1838.— 
The first Statute of the Ist and 2d Victoria, affecting 
Scotland, along, however, with England and Wales, is 
¢, 44, for the purpose of consolidating the laws relative to 
the manufacture of glass, and for the collection of the 
duties payable on that manufacture.—The benefit of in- 
ternational copyright is attempted to be secured, under 
certain conditions, by c. 60, An Act of the Gth and 7th 
William IV, increased the powers of heirs of entail, in 
granting tacks and making excambions—that is, in ex- 
changing parts of their Jands for others with greater 
facility than previously. This Act is extended, by c. 70, 
to serve cases which had been overlooked in framing 
the former act.—Several statutes were, in this Session, 
passed, relative to the taking of oaths, some of which seem 
toapply to England alone; but the following are of general 
application. By a preceding statute, Quakers and Mor- 
‘vians were entitled to make an affirmation, in a pre- 
scribed form, instead of taking an oath; this permission 
snow extended to persons who have been Quakers or 
Moravians, but who have renounced the peculiar tenets 
of these sects—c. 77; and, by another statute, (c. 105,) 
‘t is declared, that all persons are to be bound by the 
oath administered in the form they themselves declare 
te This applies to criminal cases as well as to 
re * dog 0 court in the kingdom, and to oaths taken 
a ering upon offices, or on other occasions. False 
me Bs or false swearing, though the oath be out of 
usual form, is declared punishable with the pain of 
all eehe The time appears now fast approaching, ‘when 
“ye or appeals to a Deity and a future state should 
oe » and a solemn affirmation substituted in their 
went ent consequence of the disturbances which the 
ecnnsiona, — of labourers to public works sometimes 
cuntabio, A a0 has been made for the payment of 
aul ans keeping the peace near railways, canals, 
other public works,—As to the revenae, there is 
snacted (c. 85) a provision allowing stamps, denoting the 
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duties payable in one part of the United Kingdom, to be 
used in other parts; and there is also a Customs’ Amend. 
ment Act, making a variety of alterations of the exist- 
ing law on that branch of the Revenue, and centaining a 
new Table of Duties, applicable te twenty or thirty ar- 
ticles of merchandise.—The establishment of additional 
schools in Scotland, is provided for by ¢. 86; and the 
conveyance of the mail on railways, by c. 98,—The law 
relative to legal proceedings by joint-stock banking com- 
panies against their own members, and by members 
against the company, is amended by c. 96.—In Scottish 
law exclusively, we have c. 86 relative to advocations 
and suspensions, by which the judgments of inferior 
courts may be brought under the review of the Court of 
Session in a more cheap and speedy manner than at pre- 
sent; chap. 114, by which those diligences, or modes of 
execution called letters of horning, poinding, arrestment, 
and caption, are abolished, and the decree itself made the 
warrant for charging a debtor to pay, and for execution 
against his debts, movables, and person, in case of failure, 
The necessity of applying to the Court of Session to enforce 
the decree of a sheriff, when the debtors goods or 
person are beyond the county, is also removed ; the sheriff 
of the county in which the debtor is resident being 
authorized to grant his concurrence for the enforce- 
ment of the warrant, <A power of restricting arrest- 
ments, which are often used in a very oppressive man- 
ner, is also given to sheriffs; and, instead of being 
in force for five years, as at present, they are de. 
declared to fall in three years, except where the debt is 
future or contingent, A great alteration is made in the 
duties of Lords Ordinary and Clerks in the Court of Ses. 
sion, by c. 118. At present, there is a certain rotation, 
so that it isa matter of uncertainty before which of the 
Judges a case brought into Court may come to be de. 
cided; but now the suitor may choose by which of the 
Outer-llouse Judges his case is to be determined, We 
fear the effect of this regulation will be, to create an ime. 
mense accumulation of business before one or two judges, 
and hence great delay; while one or two others will be 
reduced almost to a state of idleness, Each clerk is to 
be attached to a particular judge, and will not henceforth 
be necessitated to run from one to another, as at present, 
There will also be a considerable saving in fees to the 
public, as all the officers of Court are henceforth to be 
paid by salaries, It is to be regretted, however, that the 
fee-(und has only been reduced, instead of being abolished, 
and that no provision has been made for diminishing the 
great, and, in many cases, useless expense of printing in- 
curred at present. What is the use, for instance, of 
keeping up, a8 an imperative rule, the printing of all de- 
fences, and of almost all summonses, at the very outset of 
a suit, when, as often occurs, a single copy of them is all 
that isever required ? What is to prevent the judge per- 
using the original manuscripts ? Neither do we think 
that there would have been any great difficulty in abolish- 
ing the Bill Chamber, which has long been felt to be a 
nuisance. The Sheriff-Courts have not been overlooked 
(c. 119,) though we have some doubt of the pro- 
priety of the provision relieving the sheriff-deputes of 
their obligation to reside four months within their coun. 
ties annually, and substituting for that obligation the 
holding of eight courts yearly. Under this provision, the 
Sheriff will be enabled to visit his county twice a-year, 
remaining there four days each time atthe longest. The 
ground alleged for allowing the sherifis to be absent from 
their counties—viz., that they may be enabled to keep up 
their knowledge of law by attending the Court of Se-sion 
—is a mere pretext, which we have repeatedly exposed. It 
ought not to be forgotten, that that Court sits only 114 
days in the year; so that there is not the slightest difi- 
culty in combining four months’ residence of the sheriffs 
in their counties, with constant attendance on the sittings 
of the Court, The sheriff-substitutes, however, having 
fewer friends at Court, are to be kept strictly to their 
duty. They are not tw beabsent from their counties more 
than fourteen days at a time, nor more than six weeks in 
all; and they are not to act as conveyancers, factors, or 
agents for banks; but, on the other hand, they are 
no longer removable at the pleasure of the depute; 
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and a provision is made for giving them superannuation 
allowances, It would have been advisable to have in- 
creased the salaries of some of them at the same time; 
as £150 a-year is too little for a judge having so im- 
portant duties to perform, and so extensive a jurisdic- 
tion, There are a variety of other important provisions in 
the statute, which we can scarcely enumerate—viz., for a 
summary mode of removing tenants for a less period than 
vyear, whose rents do not exceed £30 ; allowing sheriffs 
to recall extracted decrees in absence ; to suspend diligence 
where the sum is under £25; explaining and regulating 
their maritime jurisdiction ; permitting criminal and de 
meditatione fuga warrants, to beexecuted beyond thecounty 
where they have been issued, without the indorsation 
ofa magistrate of the county in which the criminal 
is found; a provision for remedying the inconve- 
nience of bringing jurymen from distant parts of the 
county, and another for cutting down the emoluments 
of the grossly overpaid, and, in many instances, all but 
sinecure office of sheriff-clerk. In the next Parliament 
we hope that Mr Wallace of Kelly, or some of the other 
law-reforming Members, will turn his attention to the 
state of the Law of Evidence in Scotland, and bring in 
4 Bill to assimilate it with that of England, so far as to 
allow the evidence of near relations to be received for 
each other. The present state of the law is attended 
with great hardship in numerous cases; and the feel- 
ing of the judges is not to exclude evidence; but the 
rule against the reception of the evidence of near rela- 
tions in favour of each other, is too firmly fixed to be 
broken through without legislative authority. 
IRELAND, 

The accounts of the progress of the Precursor Society 
are 80 contradictory that it is impossible to discover 
whether it is likely to become the formidable associa- 
tion O'Connell expected, or whether it is about to die a 
natural death. The Pilot boasts of the accession of tens 
of thoueands ; but, if this be true, the members must be 
almost entirely of the less infinential classes, for a great 
proportion of the Irish Liberal Members of Parliament 
has refused to join it. The O'Connell Tribute in Dub. 
lin already exceeds the collection of last year, By the 
bith December, it had reached £1580, and contributions 
were daily coming in; while last year £1339 was the 
total amount collected in Dublin. A proposal has been 
made to collect £100,000, to purchase an estate for 
O'Connell, and discontinue the Tribute ; but we suspect 
that such an effort is beyond the means of the Precursors, 
Mr John Ponsonby, son of Lord Duncannon, having 
expressed his disapproval of the Precursors, and of the 
Anti-Tithe agitation, has, in consequence, been severely 
taken to task by O'Connell, who asserts that ‘* the pre- 
sent Ministry cannot stand without the Precursors; and 
that, if he gets two millions of Precursors, the Ministry 
is secure, and justice would be done to Ireland.” He 
says that the Precursors’ Society was formed to strengthen 
the hands of Ministers; and that, if he is to be told 
that the Precursors are to be thrown overbvard, the 
Ministry must be thrown overboard also, 

: CANADA, 

As had been anticipated, another attempt has been 
made to establish a Republic in Canada—but without 
success. The arrangements appear to have been as de- 
fective as those of last year; and, indeed, the great military 
force in the Colony renders all attempts at insurrection 
hopeless. It appears that since June preparations for a 
rising have been going on; and a secret oath had been taken 
by a great number of the Aalitans during the wutumn. 
Themovement took place on the night of the 3d November, 
in the district of Montreal, and neighbourhood ; but, though 
many thousands assembled at first, the great proportion of 
them dispersed on finding that no arms had been provided 
forthem, The insurgents took the village of Beauharnois, 
and made Mr Ellice, jun., Member for the Cupar district 

of burghs, and his lady, prisoners. They were headed by 
Dr Robert Nelson, who, in the assumed character of 
‘“ President of the Provisional Government,” issued a 
declaration, enumerating the grievances of the Cana- 
dians, and proclaiming a Republic. In the course of 
a week, the rebels in Lower Canada were completely 
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dispersed, and the insurrection put down. The jail, 
have been filled with prisoners, and the most savage retal. 
iation has been resorted to by the victors. Over a large ex. 
tent of country, it is said that “ not a single rebel houg 
has been left standing,” and the miserable habitans hay 
been left to starve by hundreds in the woods, In Upper Cs. 
nada, the British settlers remained perfectly quiet; but, m 
the night of the 8th November, several hundreds of arme 
Americans sailed from Ogdensburg, and made an attack 
on Prescott, a small town in Upper Canada, fifty mile 
east from Kingston. They took possession of a windmil) 
and some other buildings, about a mile from Pre. 
cott, and maintained their position for three days againg 
all the efforts of the militia, On the 15th, four com. 
panies of the 83d regiment, with two eighteen pounden 
and a howitzer, having come up, and also two gun 
boats, with two more eighteen pounders, the Symp. 
thizers were unable to stand the fire, and surrendered 
at discretion—102 in all, of whom sixteen wer 
wounded, The exasperation of feeling on the Ameri. 
can and Canadian frontier is represented to be very 
great; and retaliation, on the part of the Canadians 
for the attack made upon them, was feared. It iy 
strongly suspected that the Russian Government hy 
been actively fomenting the discontent in Canada; and | 
that even the American Government is not sincere in its 
professions of neutrality. It is plain that, henceforth, 
Canada can only be kept down by a great military force; 
and whether it is worth the expense of keeping—probably 
two millions a-year, drawn from the over-taxed people 
of Britain—may well be doubted. 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

A considerable rise has of late taken place in many ar. 
ticles, which has been attributed to an increase of the issue 
of the joint-stock banks. For some time past, there has 
been a speculative spirit afloat, as evinced by the formation 
of banking and other joint-stock companies, and by the 
rise of the price of the stock of many of them. The stock of 
nearly all the newly projected Scottish banks is ats 
considerable premium ; and many persons have had the 
good sense to realize the profit, and retire from tbe | 
companies, being fearful that there are more banks 
in existence, and in course of formation, than there is 
business for, An important commercial treaty between 
England and Turkey has been finally ratified, by which 
our trade with Turkey will be, in future, free from in- 
vidious distinctions and exclusions of particular articles, 
which have been felt to be so annoying. Our vessels are 
to be exempted from all taxes and charges in passing the 
Dardanelles or Bosphorus, and our merchants are placed 
on the same footing as the most favoured subjects of 
Turkey itself, A commercial treaty has been concluded 
between Holland and the Prussian Commercial League, 
The corn and timber of the Baltic are to be admitted into 
Holland at diminished duties, and the League is to allow 
the importation of sugar from Holland on equally favout- 
able terms, 

AGRICULTURE, 

The price of the best wheat has now risen to the wat 
price of 85s. a-quarter; and, the average having reached 
73s., the duty on importation is again reduced to lt 
There is every reason, however, to believe that there i 
no great quantity of foreign wheat to be entered for home 
consumption ; the operation of our Corn-Laws of late 
years having had the effect, not merely of preventing tht 
importation, but also the growth of foreign corn. 
duty on all other kinds of grain, except wheat, still com 
tinues prohibitory ; so that no relief can be obtained by 
the consumption of foreign barley or oats, All the a 
counts appear to shew that the late crop throughout tht 
three kingdoms was greatly below an average, In tht 
higher and later districts, indeed, it was a complete faib 
ure, many of the hill farmers not having enough of 
to keep their horses till next crop. In Aberdeenshir®, 
great distress prevails, in consequence of the failure i® 
the crops. In the east of Ireland, the high price of pre 
visions, particularly of oatmeal and potatoes, has excited 
some alarm ; and a meeting of the magistrates of the di 
tricts around Dublin has been held for the purpose # 
devising means to relieve the distress of the poor, 
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LORD DURHAM AND THE REFORMERS. 


Taz New Yearopens gloomily,whether we regard 
the political or social aspects of the times, whether 
the domestic or foreign prospects of the country : 
our young Sovereign, egregiously misled ; her 
Ministers universally hated, despised, or dis- 
trusted ; the nation split into factions ; and the 
lower orders either actually starving, or upon 
the eve of starvation, and in a more inflamma- 
tory state than we can remember, even in the 
worst periods of popular discontent. That we 
are on the verge of some change, no one doubts, 
though nothing certain can be predicted, save 
that the Duke of Wellington may now have the 
Whig Ministry dirt-cheap—+. e., at salary price— 
if he is willing to strike the bargain ; and that the 
Radicals may gain Lord Durham for a feather to 
the cap of liberty, if they will only be more 
prompt in their flattery, and strike while his 
Lordship’s wrath is hot. The moment the Whig 
Government took courage to slam the doors of 
the Court and the Cabinet in his face, and to 
withhold that Plymouth salute—pitifully to 
withhold it—Lord Durham’s course might have 
been foretold. ‘There is now for him no altern- 
ative between sullen silence, andthat high part for 
which his haughty temper, his aristocratic pre- 
judices, and family connexions would render 
him inapt, although he did possess those com- 
manding qualities of intellect, and the various 
talents necessary to the leader of a great party 
in times like the present. Heaven knows, how- 
ever, that the Whig swindling system has brought 
the cause of Reform, in its practical working, to 
a condition in which Reformers cannot afford to 
throw away one atom of strength. If the Earl 
of Durham be, as his adulators allege, willing 
to confess his errors, or even to be silent about 
them—to refrain from injudiciously vindicating 
his Canadian policy, and from claiming merit 
and triumph from it—the Reformers, having 
security for the future, may probably grant him 
indemnity for the past, ; 

Notwithstanding the zeal and industry of the 
precursory, Mr Wakefield, and thetactand address 
of the “ re- Durhamizing” journals, the Radical Re- 
formers are anything but alert in hailing as one of 
their leaders the man who, upon the small capital 
of three speeches, gained a great reputation for 
stanch and sterling Liberalism; and, ‘the mo- 
ment that his supposed influence at Court gave 
him the means of performing or of attempting 
some real service, insolently turned his back 

upon them, and, by a gratuitous blunder, a 
piece of inconceivable folly, wrote the memor- 
yw epistle to that Mr Bowlby who is now very 
a eteristically employed in getting up ad- 

resses of confidence, and “ Durham Demon- 
*trations.” Those Reformers are worse than 
besotted who degrade themselves and their 
“ause in this way. Let Lord Durham now De- 
monstrate, It is his turn. We trusted him, 


‘nd have been wofully deceived, Let him 








express his regret and penitence, and he will 
be forgiven and restored, and taken back 
at his real value, which we apprehend the world 
now sees to be something considerably less than 
that at which he rates himself. We claim to 
have equally good, or better opportunities of 
knowing the state of public feeling than those 
who, in interested newspapers, and at abortive 
meetings, would represent the people as in a 
state of idiotic excitement and enthusiasm, 
about Lord Durham, the ex-Radical, ex-Ambassa- 
dor, ex-Dictator. It isa palpable mistake. The 
people are not such gulls, Russia, Canada, and 
the Bowlby manifesto, are not so easily forgotten. 
If Sir William Molesworth, a young and amiable 
man, but an inexperienced politician, has been 
influenced to compromise his reputation in one 
rash letter, the acuteness of Colonel Thompson, 
of whose truth and earnestness no man doubts, 
furnishes the antidote. The Reformers will not 
precipitate themselves into another snare, even 
before the former Whig swindle is fairly consum- 
mated, 

What have the few Reformers who have been 
congregated about Lord Durham by his precur- 
sors yet gained’? The noble Earl, most unguarded 
in the expression of personal resentment, has 
been studiously cautious not to commit himself 
to the cause of reform, in his late progress. 
The pointed insult of refusing the ex-Dictator 
gunpowder at Plymouth, did produce a faint 
reverberation of his great Glasgow guns, along 
with those strains of self-laudation which so 
well became him, immediately on his landing ; 
and a clap-trap about “ ships, colonies, and com- 
merce,’ which shewed his high opinion of the 
understanding of the parties whom he addressed ; 
or else, incredible ignorance of the feelings of the 
Reformers on his Canadian policy and conduct, 

It is the more needful to warn a handful of heed- 
less Radicals against degrading themselves to 
gain Lord Durham, that we are assured, by a very 
competent authority in this case, that his Lord- 
ship utterly despises us; and that, as he cut us 
dead when we courted himon his hasty returnfrom 
St Petersburgh in 1837, so will he again upon 
his equally abrupt return from Canada, The 
Examiner, long Lord Durham's vassal, and sow 
the vassal of Lord Melbourne, assures us that 
he understands his former patron better than 
the pitiful Radicals can do; and that what 
his Lordship told Mr Bowlby then, he is ready 
to say again. This may be true, and it may 
not. Lord Durham in his present trim may 
be obtainable; but the question becomes, on 
what terms is he worth having? Is he not 
likely to be more a hindrance than a help? 
This discussion may, bowever, be very safely 
deferred until it is seen what he will do. 
He is in the use of issuing Bowlby manifestoes 
and Canadian proclamations: let him issue one 
now, telling us what he will do for us; on what 
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LORD DURHAM AND THE REFORMERS, 


terms he will negociate ; on what principle— | keep them for themselves—there is time for the 


not to be abandoned whenit becomes convenient to 
his Lordship to make his peace with the Court— 
he is willing to take his stand among our leaders, 
with or under the Broughams, Humes, O’Con- 
nells, Wards, Leaders, Roebucks, ‘Thompsons, 
Attwoods, Harveys, Wakleys; and, in brief, 
every able public man who is willing to forget 
the past, to make manly and magnanimous sacri- 
fices of small objects, and unite for the ener- 
getic promotion of the common cause. 

To close this subject: If Lord Durham, 
without requiring farther cajolery and flattery, 
choose to come manfully forward, and declare for 
Household Suffrage, Triennial Parliaments, and 
the Ballot—his principles avowed at Glasgow— 
we shall be content, in the meanwhile, with 
earnest efforts to procure so valuable an instal- 
ment, and not press him hard on the question of 
the Church, Hereditary Legislators, Primogeni- 
ture, or even the Corn-Laws. But “the Durham 
policy” must be immediate. 
Lordship has ever volunteered, the country is 
now more than ripe—it is impatient. The toes 
of the Universal Suffrage multitudes already gall 
the kibes of the more cautious Reformers. We 
give his Lordship one more month of grace, and 
pray bim to make good use of it in redeeming 
himself and serving his country. He has tried 
the Whigs; he has tried the Court. If he 


For all that his | 


' 





choose frankly to throw himself upon the rational 
Reformers with repentance andearnest endeavour, | 


we give him a cordial welcome back ; and pro. 
mise that all that is past shall be buried in 
oblivion. 

Waiving our doubts and fears, and assuming 
that Lord Durham is the high-minded patriot 
which his friends and his 7 ai/ represent him, 
he will come promptly forward, in the face of 
an imminent and inevitable crisis, and, sinking 
all merely personal resentments and grievances, 
remembering that it is his own Whig allies and 
his own political blunders that haveinjured him, 
cordially co-operate with the other Reform 
leaders. Acting in this spirit, we should deem 
Lord Durham a valuable accession to the 
national cause—a cause most hopeful, even at 
this its seemingly lowest ebb, could its true 
friends be fused into one compact body. The 
imminent danger of the immediate accession of 
the Tories, must alarm the Irish Members, who 
should either at once leave the British Parlia- 
ment, or, in future sessions, be less exclusively 


Irish, and more wise and liberal in their policy, | 
viewing the interests of the empire as indivisible, | 


Before the imbecile and dishonest Whigs shall 
have finished their four years’ swindle, and 


country to the Tories, when no longer able to 





Reform leaders, now divided into twenty jealons 
carping factions, to throw their pitiful quarrels 
and more pitiful personal objects, hostilities, ang 
hobbies, to the winds. It is still quite practicable 
that a powerful, because united, phalanx might, 
on the meeting of Parliament, oppose a front 


before which the insidious enemy would quail | 


It is evident that the Tories are byno means easy 
—the thing is not yet quite ripe. ‘The Registra. 


tion Courts have not been sufficiently worked, and J 
there is a wild spirit abroad, and an up-heaving 


under-current, the force of which is not easily 
calculated. The real reforming party has 
nothing whatever to lose by the accession of the 
Tories, and much to gain from the adherence of 
a great number of the present ministerialists in 
the cities and boroughs. ‘The Tories will scarce. 
ly hazard a dissolution; they will prefer to ex. 
periment with the Whig-Melbourne Parliament, 
if they must prematurely come forward, lest 
better men stepin. Already the Reform leaders 
possess every element necessary to carry on the 
government of the country, save one, union; 
and, we sadly fear, those magnanimous qualities 
necessary to insure union :—a pure and elevated 
patriotism—a proud and generous humility— 
that hearty good-will which would make 
each man cheerfully carry a halbert, if there be 
no truacheon for him, Without union and 
harmonious action among themselves, how can 
they obtain either respect or confidence from 
the nation? How should the ‘Tories be asked 
to place faith in men whom their own friends 
distrust? Not the vainglorious personage 
who, like Ajexander, if he reign, must reign 
alone, and suffer no rival near him—not 
the self-seeker—not the merely ambitious 
man—not the pragmatical doctrinaire, is the 
Man for the Time. 

In confessing to this want of union and con. 
centration of purpose among our so-called 
leaders, we make a sweeping abatement from 
their capacities, either fer carrying forward the 


Government’ efficiently, or constituting a formi- § 


dable Opposition. Placeand power, once attained, 
of themselves form, no doubt, a powerfully cohe. 
rent principle ; but not such a one as it is desir- 
able to see forming the cement of a Reform Minie 
try ; and the country has a right to see how 
the new order of men can bear themselves ina 
properly disciplined Opposition, before they obtaia 
rule. Will they justify the faith which Reform 
ers place in them, by exhibiting, in the coming 
session, the spectacle of a hearty, generous, 
and wise co-operation? If they shall, they may 


_ defy the Tories, as they have demolished the 
evacuated on terms—handing over Court and | 


Whigs. 


— SE 
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